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Two sets of double-break contacts—isolated 
from each other—no carry-over from one to 
the other by an arc. ‘ 





A Good Reason for Specifying 
EC&M Magnetic Control 





Magnetic contactor controllers use electrical interlocks to 
maintain safe motor connections, to regulate sequence of 
contactor operation, and for other important functions that 
promote efficient operation of motors or of control or of 
both motors and control. 


On controllers using the EC&M improved LINE-ARC 





Contactors, a NEW Interlock provides safer interlocking , 
with Jower maintenance. The new upper and lower 
stationary contacts have double-faced contacts which can a 


be moved from one position to the other for double the wear. 


Movable contacts, carried in an insulated slotted frame 
attached to the contactor arm from the front, are easily 
inserted or removed without tools. The normally-open con- 
tact bridge is isolated from the normally-closed bridge by 
two insulators (shown in red in the sketch above). These 
insulators keep the spring in alignment and prevent the 
spring from carrying current from one bridge to the other. 





Coin-silver contacts are used on these new electrical inter- 
locks. With two movable contact bridges (instead of one 
previously used) and each isolated from the other, nor- 
mally-closed circuits cannot be carried over by an arc 
to normally-open circuits or vice versa. 








Safer electrical interlocks—a good reason for specify- 


Typical Crane-Hoist (Wright Cir- " ; 
cuit) Controller with improved —_ EC&M Magnetic Control. 


LINE-ARC Contactors. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
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ij Select the right 
| rope for your 
equipment 






WIRE ROPES 
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All sizes ... all constructions ... all job-proved 





For easy handling and longer service 
use PREformed Whyte Strand — 
it’s internally lubricated. 

Ask a Macwhyte representative to 
recommend the rope best suited for 
your equipment. Catalog on request. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PREformed Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables 

and Assemblies, Monel Metal and Stainless Steel Wire Rope. Our distributors and mill depots throughout the 

U.S.A. and other countries carry stocks for immediate delivery. Mill depots: New York «+ Pittsburgh ° 
om Chicago * Minneapolis * Fort Worth + Portland « Seattle * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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THE Morgoil Bearings first 
purchased by 46 companies operating rolling mills 
totaled 920 bearings. Since that time these same 
46 companies have purchased an additional 3780 
Morgoils for other installations and are now oper- 
ating a total of 4700 bearings . . . None have 
failed in service. 


Would you like some more evidence? 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


English Representative: International Construction Company 
56 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England 
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Deductions Ad Infinitum 


It is high time that responsible leaders in industry and government give 
serious attention to the problem of payroll deductions. Is the practice of with- 
holding amounts for this or that from a man’s paycheck sound in principle? 
If so, what are reasonable limits as to the kind and number of items deductible? 

There was a time when employees’ paychecks represented the amounts 
they earned. Among the few exceptions were cases where amounts for pur- 
chases at company stores or for rent of company-owned houses were deducted. 
Every now and then instances of hardships or abuses arising from these de- 
ductions were reported in newspapers. Public indignation was aroused. It is 
fair to say that several decades ago payroll deductions were definitely under 
suspicion, if not in disfavor. 

Today deductions from one’s earnings are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Participation in the practice by the federal government has helped to 
give it respectability. Also it is true that deductions from payroll in certain 
instances are beneficial to employees in many ways. 

Against the obvious advantages are a number of disadvantages which to 
date have been almost completely overlooked. One is the disposition of the 
average wage earner to look upon his “take-home” pay as the amount his em- 
ployer pays him. The employer seldom gets any credit for the earnings of the 
employee which are deducted for taxes, social security and similar purposes. 
This is a serious problem of employer-employee relations. 

Another disadvantage lies in the real threat that bureaucrats, having dis- 
covered how easy it is to obtain government revenue through the painless pay- 
roll deduction technique, will expand their operations in this field. The pros- 
pect in this respect already is alarming. The Ohio Chamber of Commerce points 
out that four “welfare” programs now being considered by federal and state 
legislatures, if adopted, eventually would require deductions from payroll and 
payments by employers of more than 15 per cent of payroll. 

This, on top of income tax withheld and numerous other present deduc- 
tions, would create an intolerable situation. What we need are strong men in 
important positions who will fight to restore to the ordinary citizen his right 
to spend more of his own money according to his own wishes. 
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In reality Chrysler offered what the Ford and 


MERIT DOESN'T COUNT: There is a 


quirk in the Chrysler strike which throws sig- 
nificant light upon the thinking and strategy 
of certain union leaders. Chrysler offered a 
$100 per month pension plan, including social 
security, for employees with 25 years of service. 
This package corresponds rather closely with 
the pensions granted by steel companies, Ford 
Motor, rubber companies and others. The offer 
was rejected. Oddly enough, after the strike 
was on, pickets carried signs reading “Ford 
got it, steel got it, we demand it.” 


steel workers accepted. The offer was rejected 
because the union contends that the pension 
would cost Chrysler only 3 cents an hour per 
employee. This figure probably is not correct, 
but it is true that a pension plan identical with 
Ford’s would cost Chrysler somewhat less than 
it would cost Ford. The reason is that the 
average age of Chrysler employees is less than 
that of Ford employees and perhaps of that of 
employees in many other large corporations. 

So the Chrysler offer was not rejected on its 
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merits. It was rejected on the basis of its cost 
to the company. The union demands a full 
share of whatever advantage accrues to the 
fact the average age of Chrysler employees 
happens to be low. 

If all unions persist in exploiting actuarial 
differences of this nature, bargaining for pen- 
sions will become hopelessly complicated.—p. 19 


BLONDE THAT CAN COOK: 4s you 


read the news in this issue, note how frequently 
chief executives of large corporations are called 
upon to answer questions publicly. In Washing- 
ton a number of the officers of leading steel 
companies were called upon to explain recent 
increases in the price of steel. In February steel 
executives again will face the Celler committee 
in an investigation on prices. 

These frequent appearances of industrialists 
before examiners—whether they be government- 
al committeemen or representatives of the press 
—emphasize the point that today a top execu- 
tive needs to be a good “front” man. He should 
make the best possible impression when he ap- 
pears publicly or is being interviewed by re- 
porters. If he can pack a punch in his answers, 
so much the better. 

For example, General Motors President C. E. 
Wilson was asked whether more attention is be- 
ing directed toward the use of a car than toward 
its appearance. His quick reply was: “Our ob- 


jective is a blonde that can cook.” —pp. 20, 31 
* * * 
IMPROVEMENT IN S. A.: In recent 


years hundreds of American metalworking com- 
panies lost interest in Latin American markets 
for good reasons. Import restrictions were im- 
posed because of dollar shortages. Payments 
from customers in some South American coun- 
tries were held up for long periods. The outlook 
was discouraging. 

Today the opportunities for doing business 
south of the border are improving. Brazil ex- 
pects to clear up her dollar arrearages by April. 
Conditions are better in Peru and Argentina. 
The dollar position of all 20 nations is improv- 
ing. Already a dozen or more large American 
corporations are expanding their. activities in 
Latin American republics—particularly Brazil, 
Mexico and Venezuela. 

Advice of the experts is that if you became 
soured on doing business in Latin America since 
the war-end, take another look. It is possible 


AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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that the factors which caused you to withdraw 
from that market have been or are being cor- 
rected. —p. 24 


* *% * 


PROMOTE USE OF SCRAP: Memters 


attending last week’s annual convention of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. pon- 
dered unsavory statistics. The steel industry 
reduced its consumption of purchased scrap from 
21.2 per cent of the total charge of metallics 
in 1948 to 19.1 per cent in 1949. Whereas pig 
iron constituted 52.8 per cent of the charge in 
1948, it accounted for 54.5 per cent in 1949. 

The scrap people think this is an unhealthy 
trend. They are going to combat it in 1950 by 
a three-point drive to “sell” the idea of using 
more scrap, to raise the quality of scrap sold 
and to improve the working conditions of em 
ployees in scrap yards. 

Everybody will agree that it is unwise to use 
an inordinate proportion of pig iron when scrap 
is available at economic prices. All interests 
concerned with scrap would be better off if 
we could restore the orthodox scrap cycle of 
the prewar period. —p. 22 


* * 


BETTER SHOWMANSHIP: Manufac- 


turers are trying out new techniques in intro- 
ducing new models. In recent years automobile 
builders have been depending upon pretentious 
individual public showings, such as the General 
Motors Motorama, rather than upon industry- 
wide motor shows of prewar years. 

This idea is spreading into other lines of 
manufacture. During the past year several ma- 
chine tool builders have staged individual or 
group presentations, partly to fill the gaps be- 
tween the infrequently held general machine 
tool shows. 

Latest example of this trend was the in-plant 
demonstrations of new machines by National 
Acme Co. for the benefit of more than 200 spec- 
ially invited production and machinery purchas- 
ing executives. More and more, builders of 
greatly improved models will employ more posi- 
tive type of showmanship, instead of clinging 
to the once time-honored practice of leaving it 
entirely to the sales force to spread the word 


that the company has something new to offer. 
—p. 23 
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COAL—Steel consumers fear they’ll soon be in the middle in the cagey game 
the government and John L. Lewis are playing over coal (p. 17). While steel 
production cutbacks are still relatively minor, they will increase if the “un- 
authorized” coal strike continues—to the detriment of metalworking. 


BUSINESS WEATHER— Immediate business prospects are still excellent for 
metalworking generally, despite the coal strike. Optimism of industrial fur- 
nace builders (p. 17) is tempered by the prospects of rising material and labor 
costs. 


PENSIONS— Look closely at the Chrysler strike. It could be a foretaste of 
what labor will ask for in the next general round of industry negotiations. 
Chrysler (p. 19) offered its workers a pension and social insurance plan simi- 
lar to that won at Ford and in steel, but the UAW local wants more . . . Total 
pension and insurance costs to U. S. Steel Corp. when more liberal plans go 
into effect will be $78 million yearly. 


STEEL PRICES— They’re still too low, say steel men in response to an investi- 
gation of the price advances, made by Senator O’Mahoney’s Joint Congression- 
al Committee on the Economic Report (p. 20). The Washington show brought 
a few fireworks, particularly when steel spokesmen hinted at their dislike of 
the whipping boy role for Congress. Steel men cited higher labor and raw 
material costs as the reasons why they had to raise prices . . . The investiga- 
tions disclosed that U. S. Steel Corp. is not planning to build a New England 
steel plant, but that if and when it erects a Delaware river facility, much of 
the production there would go to the area. 


VENEZUELAN ORE— The steel corporation also disclosed at the price investi- 
gation that it plans a costly development of ore deposits in Venezuela (p. 21). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is just beginning mining operations in the eastern part 
of the country, south of the Orinoco river. U. S. Steel must still develop its 
concessions in the same general area. Its ore reserves there approximate 1 bil- 
lion tons . . . Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has boosted domestic ore prices 50 cents 
for the 1950 season. 


DEFENSE BUSINESS—Even if yours is a small company, you may have a 
good chance to share in the $9 billion defense business to be awarded by the 
government or big defense contractors in the next 18 months (p. 23). Small 
business should get about 25 per cent of this. Total volume in defense contracts 
could skyrocket if the world politicial situation worsens. 


OVER THE BARREL?— How are you making out in mill pricing? The barrel 
industry’s answer (p. 28) is: “Just fair.” It has been selling f.o.b. for 18 months; 
the shift has not encouraged competition. One government argument for de- 
livered pricing is that it aids competition. In barrels, this method of selling, 
plus high freight rates, has contributed toward compartmentizing the indus- 
try and leaving it with a static physical capacity. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Scaife Co. is trying a triple play on high 
costs with a new press that in a single stroke can produce deep-drawn pressure 
tank parts (p. 22) . . . Machine tool builders are showing their products in 
private exhibits to boost sales (p. 23) ... The federal government says Latin 
America is worth a second look for sales possibilities (p. 24) . . . Frederic B. 
Stevens Inc. and Udylite Corp., both of Detroit, plan to merge (p. 21)... 
Scrap men are launching a campaign to get the steel industry to use more scrap 
(p. 22) . . . Europe is bracing for a competitive economy in 1950 (p. 27)... 
Alan Wood Steel Co.’s new Conshohocken, Pa., hot-rolled strip mill will give 
metalworking companies in that area a new short-haul source for steel (p. 28) 

. General Motors Corp. is encouraging inter-divisional competition, partly to 
allay government’s “‘big business” fears (p. 31) . . . Weirton Steel Co. has 
awarded a contract to Koppers Co. for a battery of 61 coke ovens; Koppers will 
also alter and extend Weirton’s by-product and benzol plants. 


Market Summary—p. 85 
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Nteel 
For My Lady's 
crown 


Hidden within the glamorous fabric of my 
lady’s gown is a story of steel—and steel 






service. 
Tiny steel hooks and eyes... . steel zip- 


pers and snap fasteners aided in achieving 
lines of beauty. Steel needles, pins and 
shears help to fashion the dress. Steel spin- 
ning machines and looms play important 
roles in creating the soft, luxurious fabric. 
Chemical apparatus, much of it stainless 
steel, cradles its synthetic yarns, its color- 
ful dyes. 

Ryerson Steel Service is an important 
factor throughout the chain of modern 
dressmaking operations. Because the many 
thousands of Ryerson customers include 
needle makers . . . machine makers... 
textile mills . . . dye companies . . . and 
ae quite probably the automobile company 

: whose steel truck delivers my lady’s gown 


to her home. 
Ryerson Service has met the myriad 


steel needs of industry for over 100 years. 
Thus Ryerson has contributed, in no small 
measure, to the efficiency of American 
business and the continued rise in stand- 
ards of living. 

There are thirteen great Ryerson Steel 
Service Plants, one of them convenient to 
you. Whether your needs are measured by 
pounds or carloads, we invite you to call 
Ryerson for any kind of steel. 





Large Stocks of Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steel for Prompt Shipment 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * 5OSTON 
PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND °* PITT aunen 
CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


PHOTOGRAPH BY AVEDON FROM HARPER'S BAZAAR 
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Coal Outlook Scares Stee! Users 


Fabricating plants, noting first production cutbacks by steel 
producers whose fuel stocks are dwindling, fear interrup- 


tions to metal supply 





What gives in coal? 
That is the riddle. 

If it’s not solved, 
We're in the middle. 











THAT’S what steel users fear if the 
confusion in coal lasts much longer. 
Although steel production cutbacks 
thus far are relatively minor, more 
will be coming and their effects will 
quickly filter down to consumers. 

A few steel users call procurement 
problems “as bad as anything since 
the end of the war,” but these are 
still exceptional cases. Immediate 
supply prospects are good; it’s the 
future that’s ominous. 

Stecl Score—This is the score card 
in steel cutbacks from coal shortages, 
as of late last week: 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.: No 
shutdowns yet, but it may have to 
curtail soon; it has five weeks’ supply 
of coking coal in Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co.: One blast fur- 
nace banked in Chicago. 

Republic Steel Corp.: One blast fur- 
nace banked in Youngstown district 
plant; another, down for repairs, 
won't be lit until there’s more coal. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: One 
blast furnace idled at Brier Hill plant. 

Wheeling Steel Corp.: One blast 
furnace banked; all but one furnace 
will be idled by about Feb. 6 if the 
coal strike continues. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America: One 
dlast furnace and two open hearths 
shut down at Midland, Pa. 


Sharon Steel Corp.: It willcut back. 
blast furnace operations 25 per cent 


this week unless it gets more coal. 
Cagey Game—Government officials 
describe Mr. Lewis’ tactics as a 
“cagey game.” They are confident 
fe can send the “unauthorized” 80,- 
000 to 90,000 strikers back to work 
when he wants to despite the appear- 
ance of a revolt. About 360,000 mine 
Workers are still on a three-day week, 
Mr. Lewis is scheduled to appear 
 @ Federal District Court at Wash- 
ington Feb. 1 to show cause why the 
three-day week is not a strike to sup- 
Port demands that violate the Taft- 
Hartely Law. National Labor Re- 


lations Board’s General Counsel Rob- 
ert N. Denham has filed the charges 
that originally were to have been 
heard Jan. 26. The date was moved 
up a week. 

The government, too, is playing a 
waiting game. One move was tke 
NLRB action; another was testimony 
by Bureau of Mines Director James 
Boyd before a Senate Committee that 
the coal dispute “imperils’” the na- 
tional health and safety. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Law, the President is 
empowered to seek a court order 
ending a strike which endangers the 
national welfare. Not that Mr. Tru- 
man plans immediate use of a court 
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order. He is just preparing defenses 
to snare Mr. Lewis no matter where 
he jumps. 


Business Better 


But materials cost more, say in- 
dustrial furnace makers. See 
pension demands coming 


INDUSTRIAL furnace builders say 
business prospects are better. But 
materials are higher. Employment 
costs may rise as employers face 
demands for pensions. 

That represents the consensus of 
members of the Industrial Furnace 
Manufacturers Association, meeting 
at Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Mich., 
Jan. 23-24. 

Twenty-six of 28 makers of fac- 
tory-built furnaces and 20 of 21 
builders of field-erected furnaces say 
first quarter business prospects are as 
good or better than fourth quarter. 
Actual production in the fourth qusr- 
ter was higher than in the preced- 





Robot Statistician Keeps Tab on Rejects 


AN electric calculating machine that 
keeps a continuous check on reject 
rates in mass production operations 
is being ,ounted upon by General 
Electric to“ cut manufacturing costs 
while assuring high quality of end 
products. 

The computer, called a ‘quality 
control indicator,” eliminates’ the 
usual lag in locating trouble spots on 
the assembly line, permits almost im- 
mediate trouble-shooting. 

At left above, a woman employee 
demonstrates the computer. The ro- 
bot statistician counts the number of 


items produced on assembly line at 
right and the number rejected. If 
rejects rise above a predetermined 
level, the needle on the meter moves 
to the right, calling attention of the 
supervisor to the trouble spot. 

In practice, a battery of such indi- 
cators would be located in a central 
spot, away from the production lines. 
The computer uses various signaling 
devices, such as the “electric eye,” 
to count the number of articles pro- 
duced. When an inspector rejects an 
item, he pushes a button and the 
rejection is registered. 
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ing three months, most companies 
report. 


Materials Higher—C. H. Stevenson, 
vice president, Lindberg Engineering 
Co., Chicago, said his company’s pur- 
chasing department checked 14 steel 
items with identical specifications and 
quantities purchased before and after 
the announced $4 a ton raise and 
found that the increases range from 
6 to 23 per cent. 

Lindberg now finds it necessary to 
accumulate steel orders to effect the 
greatest possible savings. But ware- 
houses in filling larger orders often 
split up shipments two or three days 
apart “at their convenience,” and 
they charge extras for smaller quan- 
tities. 

He said he thought the tendency to- 
ward ordering larger quantities woul 
hit smaller warehouses. 

Mr. Stevenson also reported a 
blanket increase of 7% per cent on 
all firebrick items and said it was 
rumored that insulating brick, stain- 
less steel, bearings and electrical and 
mechanical items would be increased 
in the near future. 

Profit Sharing, Not Pensions - 
Francis J. Amer, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, ad- 
vised looking into profit-sharing 
trusts before adopting a pension plan 
for employees. He opposes govern- 
ment-sponsored pensions as another 
step toward socialism. In addition 
to a drive for pensions, labor unions 
can be expected to demand a setup 
permitting transfer of credits from 
one company to another, he said. 


Trends — Harold Koch, president, 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
predicts that larger increases in elec- 
tric power capacity will induce the 
industry to seek added power loads, 
especially in medium size equipment. 
Henry M. Heyn, sales manager, Heat 
Treating Division, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, advises watching 
developments in cold forming of shell 
cases and use of powder metal firing 
bands in relation to possible effects 
on the furnace industry. William 
Adam Jr., vice president, Ajax Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, reports the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board no 
longer functions because President 
Truman has not appointed a new 
chairman and the industry mobiliza- 
tion program consequently has been 
suspended. 

Present officers hold over until 
the 20th annual meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., May 15-17. Association 
president is William E. Borbonus, 
president, R-S Products Co., Philadel- 
phia. C. E. Buysee, president, Indus- 
trial Heating Corp., Detroit, replaces 
M. L. Snodgrass, Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, resigned. 
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Profit for Warner & Swasey 

A slight pick up in machine tool 
orders, plus improved shipments of 
non-machine tool items, should mean 
profitable operations for Warner & 
Swasey Co. in 1950. 

Last year the Cleveland company 
was closed by a strike during the en- 
tire first half. During the war, the 
company doubled its plant facilities 
to meet wartime requirements for 
machine tools. After the war, the 
company undertook design and manu- 
facture of new non-machine tool 
products to utilize expanded capacity. 

These products, which now account 
for about 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total sales volume, are the 
Gradall excavator, pin drafting and 
converting machines for the textile 
industry and a_ redesigned Swiss 
weaving machine scheduled for com- 
mercial output sometime this year. 


Good Year in Farm Machines 

The farm equipment industry will 
have a good year in 1950 if volume is 
no less than 80 per cent of the 1949 
level, says W. A. Roberts, executive 
vice president, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Despite the anticipated industry 
sales decline in 1950, Allis-Chalmers 
expects to sell more of its leading 
models of farm equipment than were 
sold last year. The increase will 
come in the first part of this year. 

Domestic volume of Allis-Chalmers 
road building machinery in 1950 
should at least equal that of 1949 


FLYING RUNWAY: That’s what Firestone calls the nose track gear of the 


when the road machinery industry 
slumped. A large percentage of road 
machinery volume comes from ex. 
ports which will probably be less in 
1950 than last year. 


Christiansen Sees Sales Hike 
Christiansen Corp. and its subsidi- 
aries expect a $12 million sales year 
in 1950—up 20 per cent from 1949. 
The Chicago company and subsidi- 
aries make steel building joists, mag. 
nesium products and foundry mate- 
rials like aluminum ingot, zinc base 
die casting alloys and magnesium bot- 
tom boards. Its optimism is based 
on good sales to foundries and in- 
creased building construction. 


Electric Range Sales To Rise 

Hotpoint Inc. thinks the electric 
range industry will sell 1.1 million 
new units in 1950, slightly better 
than the 1949 performance. Sales 
should be on a much more even keel 
than in 1949 when they fluctuated 
violently. 

If 1.1 million new ranges are sold 
in 1949, only 20 per cent of all wired 
homes will have them, An additional 
2 million residences will receive elec- 
tricity for the first time in 1950. 

Sales will be encouraged by this 
factor, plus low dealer inventories, 
veterans’ insurance refund, high pro. 
duction, continued investment in and 
construction of new plants, govern- 
ment support of farm prices, possible 
tax reductions and stable prices. 





NEA photo 


B-50 bomber. The gear has made test landings at 160 mph under a 30,000- 


pound load. The rubber track is built around steel reinforcing cables. 
side ribs fit into matched grooves of forged aluminum bogie rollers 
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6500 Suppliers Hit 


Chrysler strike cuts off market 
for 60,000 tons of steel weekly, 
millions of dollars in parts 


SOME 6500 suppliers stand to lose a 
jot of business if the United Auto 
Workers’ pension strike at Chrysler 
continues. Chrysler buys steel, parts 
and supplies from that many com- 
panies scattered throughout the coun- 
try. The company has been turning 
out nearly 6000 cars and trucks daily 
and was shooting for a daily rate of 
7100. This would indicate steel re- 
quirements of about 60,000 tons a 
week. 

Immediately affected by the stop- 
page was Briggs Mfg. Co., principal 
body supplier, which laid off a ma- 
jority of its employees. Chrysler in- 
dicated it would not issue stop orders 
to other suppliers immediately but 
would try to build up a bank of parts. 

Want New Contract — The strike 
started at 10 a.m. Jan. 25 when 89,000 
workers walked out. Hoisting picket 
signs carrying the usual inane 
phrases ‘“‘We want pensions, not 
Weckler’s love letters,” ‘Millions for 
sick machines, nothing for sick 
workers,” “Ford got it, steel got it, 
we demand it’”—union spokesmen in- 
sisted the strike would not end un- 
til a completely new contract was 
written. 

Reject $100 Offer—An offer of a 
$100 per month pension plan, includ- 
ing social security, for employees 
with 25 years of service had been 
extended by the company and im- 
mediately rejected by the UAW-CIO 
as inadequate, despite its parallel to 
the pensions granted by Ford, steel 
companies, rubber companies and 
others. Rejection was based on the 
union’s contention it would cost the 
company only 3 cents an hour per 
employee, 

It was not too clear just what the 
UAW wanted until a couple of days 
before the strike deadline when a 
Proposal was cooked up for a “10- 
cent package,” to be used either to 
finance a pension and health insurance 
plan, administered jointly by company 
and union, or to be a flat wage in- 
crease. It was something that the 
rank-and-file of the union could 
really sink its teeth into and full- 
Page newspaper ads were released to 
outline the union’s position and gen- 
trate popular support for a walkout. 

Age Average Low—Average age of 
Chrysler workers is considerably less 
than at Ford, for example, so it would 
be possible for the company to fi- 
nance $100 monthly pensions at 
Somewhat less cost. Conversely, a 
\-cent per hour allocation for each 
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employee would buy more than $100 
a month in pensions, so the Chrysler 
workers would be winning something 
better than the Ford or steel plans. 
Of the 89,000 Chrysler hourly rated 
employees, an estimated 4000 are age 


—— Check the Oil? 


That perennial question from 
gas station attendants may be 
obsolete soon, thanks to fluor- 
ine chemistry. Prof. Earl T. 
McBee, Purdue University, says 
automobiles may never need 
change their oil as the result 
of properties of fluorine com- 
pounds. 

“With the rapidly increasing 
knowledge of fluorine chemis- 
try, the production of stable 
coolants, lubricants, hydraulic 
fluids and lubricant additives 
can be expected,” he says. ‘‘En- 
gine oil and other lubricants 
will require only infrequent in- 
spection.” Only the production 
cost of fluorinated materials 
remains as a barrier to large- 
scale commercial applications 
for this class of substances. 














60 or over, while at Ford 13,000 have 
reached this age. 


Threaten Long Strike—The UAW 
claims to be financially prepared for 
a long strike if necessary. After three 
weeks, other local members can be 
assessed $1 weekly for a strike fund, 
continuously up to a limit of 12 
weeks. With close to a million mem- 
bers, this could provide _ benefits 
up to $12 million to support the 
cause of Chrysler strikers. 


Union sources said 21,000 office, 
maintenance and power house em- 
ployees would be permitted to pass 
picket lines at the 29 struck plants. 
However, it is usually the case that 
as a major strike of this character 
wears on, there are eventually efforts 
to interfere with admission of these 
essential employees, mainly to create 
“incidents” which might bring the 
strike to a head. Striking employees 
are required to serve one hour out 
of eight on picket lines and carry 
picket cards which must be punched 
to certify such service. The rule is 
enforced only loosely, most em- 
ployees just stay home and out of 
the way. 


Autos in Salesmen’s Market. 
The automotive industry is in nei- 
ther a buyers’ nor a sellers’ market. 
It faces a salesmen’s market, says 
J. W. Burke, manager of the truck 
department for General Motors 
Corp.’s Chevrolet Division. His de- 


partment in 1949 set a new sales rec- 
ord with distribution of 350,521 
trucks. 

The most costly factor in automo- 
tive selling in the past, says Mr. 
Burke, has been rapid turnover of 
personnel. Costs can be reduced if 
proper training and supervision are 
observed in developing a sales force. 

“Auto business is to be had,” says 
Mr. Burke. “Good salesmanship can 
get it.” 


U. $. Steel Pensions 


To cost $55 million more in 
1950. Social insurance bill to 
rise $13 million 


NEW social insurance and pensions 
programs to be put into effect by 
United States Steel Corp. will cost 
$67.5 million more annually than its 
present plans. Current insurance and 
pension costs are $10.5 million. Total 
costs when the more liberal plans go 
into effect will be $78 million yearly. 

U. S. Steel will use a minimum 
funding basis. This means that fu- 
ture service costs for pension will be 
paid as a level percentage of payroll. 
For U. S. Steel, this figures out to 
4.79 per cent of payroll, or $42.6 mil- 
lion a year. 

Only Interest on Past Service—On 
past service costs, the corporation will 
pay only the interest. This is the ba- 
sis suggested by the United Steel- 
workers. The total past service cost 
amounts to $560 million. But the 
corporation has a fund of $64 million 
accrued under its old plan. It will 
pay interest on the difference, or 
$496 million. 

The annual amount needed to meet 
the interest requirements will be $12.4 
million. Thus the total cost of the 
new noncontributory pension plan will 
be $55 million a year. But costs of 
the corporation’s present contributory 
plan will drop from $4.5 million to $4 
million, making a net increase in pen- 
sion costs of $54.5 million a year. 

Insurance Costs $14 Million—New 
social insurance program will raise 
the corporation’s costs by $13 million 
a year, to a total of $14 million an- 
nually for social insurance. 

The union contract requires that 
the new pension benefits apply to all 
employees who have retired since 
Mar. 1, 1948. The corporation will 
extend these benefits to employees 
who retired before Mar. 1, 1948, as 
a matter of equity. 

The corporation proposes to con- 
tinue its contributory pension pro- 
gram, in effect since 1940, with fu- 
ture participation limited to those 
employees not entitled to overtime 


pay. 
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Prices Still Too Low, Say Steel Men 


December increase held inadequate to offset higher social 
security costs. Further advances hinted by industry execu- 
tives before congressional committee 


STEEL PRICES should be higher 
than they are now. And some addi- 
tional price increases are contem- 
plated. 

That’s the backfire that burst last 
week upon the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report 
which had called steel companies on 
the carpet to explain “how come’”’ the 
recent increases in steel prices. 

While some of the explanations 
brought out new facts, the quizzing 
of steel industry officials is an old 
story. The steel industry has time 
and again found itself in the role of 
whipping boy, observers recall. 

Second Inquiry Coming—But why 
pick on it all the time? they ask, 
noting that in February another 
group—the Celler Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee—will begin an investigation 
(see page 26) of the recent increase 
in steel prices. Are these hearings 
merely to impress voters that this 
Congress is on the job? Do the in- 
vestigations reflect an anti-big-busi- 
ness attitude of Congress and the ad- 
ministration? Or are they part of a 
trend toward socialism and the har- 
assment of private enterprise? 

The answers were varied, but not 
unemphatic. 

Citing increased costs of replacing 
worn-out plant and equipment, high- 
er costs of materials and rising cost 
of labor, steel company executives at 
last week’s hearings asserted recent 
increases in steel prices are inade- 
quate to pay tke bill. 

Stainless May Rise—Says Edward 
J. Hanley, executive vice president, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.: “The 
price relief we have thus far obtained 
is by no means enough. We are pres- 
ently considering an increase in the 
price of stainless steel.” 

From Adm. Ben Moreell, chairman 
and president, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., comes this statement: “We do 
not believe that steel prices are too 
high. We believe they should be still 
higher to keep a vital industry in step 
with our expanding economy.” 


Compared with prices of other ma- 
jor groups of commodities, steel prices 
“are not high; they are low,” says 
Enders M. Voorhees, .chairman of 
United States Steel Corp.’s finance 
committee. “It is a fact that ad- 
vances in the prices of steel products 
have been markedly laggard rather 
than in the vanguard of the great 
price inflation during the last ten 
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years.” Steel prices, he declares, 
would have to be increased by 35 to 
40 per cent to restore their prewar 
parity with farm prices, by 12 to 16 
per cent to restore their prewar par- 
ity with wholesale prices in general. 

Investors Reluctant—If the steel 
industry is as opulent as that indus- 
try’s critics claim, the investing pub- 
lic certainly would be eager to own 
steel stocks and would bid up the 
prices of stocks in the market, ob- 
serves Ernest T. Weir, chairman, 
National Steel Corp. Says Mr. Weir: 
“Actually, any time you care to place 
an order, you can buy the stock of 
any steel company for less than its 
book value—and based on the low 
original cost, not the present replace- 
ment cost. The investing public 
does not think much of the profit po- 
tential of the steel industry, and 
it is apparent that the industry 
would have a difficult time getting 
investment capital.” 

Doesn’t Pay for Pensions — Mr. 
Voorhees pointed out that U. S. 
Steel’s cost increases in 1949 total 
$76.2 million, of which $70.9 million 
stems from pensions, insurance and 
old age benefits tax. The $76.2 mil- 
lion increase amounts to $4.17 per ton 
of the corporation’s yearly shipments 
of 18,250,000 net tons of steel shipped 
to the public. The December, 1949, 
price increase will raise $69.7 million, 
or an average of $3.82 per ton, an 
amount insufficient to cover the ad- 
ditional costs, explains Mr. Voorhees. 
Surveying possibilities for recover- 
ing the $76.2 million, he points out 
that there was really no place to turn 
but to the customers for more money. 

Wasting Its Assets—-Even with the 
increases the steel consumer is get- 
ting. more than steel for his money. 
He’s getting part of the assets of the 
steel industry, believes Admiral Mor- 


- eell, who states: “To me it appears 


that steel prices have so lagged be- 
hind other prices that at present the 
steel industry is wasting its assets. 
We are tossing them in for free with 
every.ton. of steel sold. The reason 
is this: We are not charging enough 
for our products to pay the huge 
costs of rehabilitating and improving 
plants to keep pace with America.” 

Plug for Tax Revision—-Appearance 
before the congressional committce 
was utilized by the steel industry de- 
fenders as an opportunity to put in 
a plug for revision of federal tax laws 


to permit industry to write-off equip. 
ment costs in shorter time and on a 
replacement cost basis. “It is only 
for expanded capacity that there jg 
justification for borrowing or new 
capital,’”’ Mr. Voorhees declares. “Up. 
der present taxing policies it is dif. 
ficult to adhere to this principle be. 
cause the government taxes as profit 
at 40 per cent the difference between 
depreciation on original cost and de. 
preciation calculated on a replace- 
ment basis or on an accelerated basis, 
As a result many companies have 
found it necessary to borrow merely 
to replace facilities which are wearing 
out, thereby diluting the equity of 
present investors.” 


More Steel for New England 

U. S. Steel will be in a better posi- 
tion to supply steel products to the 
New England markets if and when it 
builds an integrated steel mill on the 
recently acquired site on the Dela- 
ware river, near Morristown, Pa. But 
U. S. Steel is not considering building 
a new plant in New England. 

This was the word given the O’Ma- 
honey committee last week by Ben 
Fairless. Mr. Fairless said the cor- 
poration considered New England as 
a possible site for a new plant but 
discarded it in favor of the Phila- 
delphia-Trenton area. The decision 
is based on markets, raw materials 
and financial factors. 

He points out that U. S. Steel has 
250,000 tons of open-hearth capacity 
at Worcester, Mass., plus rod, wire, 
cable, and cold-rolled strip capacity. 
It also has wire and wire rope capac- 
ity at New Haven, Conn., and a steel 
warehouse in Boston. 

He emphasized U. S. Steel is not 
opposed to a new integrated plant in 
New England, if accomplished by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Should a plant be built there, he 
says, U. S. Steel will be willing to 
supply ore at regular market prices. 


K-F Builds in Oregon 


KAISER-Frazer Corp. is decentraliz- 
ing and will begin auto assemblies at 
a new $350,000 Portland, Oreg., plant 
soon after Apr. 30. The facility 's 
being built by Union Pacific Railroad 
which will lease it to K-F. 


Nash To Maintain Coast Output 


NASH Division of Nash-Kelvinato! 
Corp. says the current rate of pr 
duction at its El Segundo, Calif., as 
sembly plant will be maintained and 
possibly increased soon; A new 
small car, the “5010 series,” now be 
ing produced in limited quantity # 
the division’s main Kenosha, Wis. 
plant, may go into production at El 
Segundo next summer. | 
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Venezuela To Supply Rich Ores for U. $. Coastal Plants 


THE TWO largest steel companies in 
America—U. S. Steel Corp. and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.—will get much of 
their future iron ore from Venezuela. 
That was revealed by John C. Mun- 
son, vice president—raw materials 
for U. S. Steel Corp., who spoke at 
the steel price hearings, Washington. 

He says that one reason why the 
corporation had to boost its steel 
prices is the high cost of raw ma- 
terials, including the expensive de- 
velopment of the Venezuelan prop- 
erties. 

Major Ore Deposits—U. S. Steel 
has a 75,000-acre concession from 


Iron Mines Co. of Venezuela, a 
Bethlehem subsidiary. It is taken by 
trucks and conveyor belt to crushers, 
then to the railroad, finally to Palua 
which has storage capacity for 35,000 
tons. A 36-hour haul by river brings 
the ore to the gulf of Paria and a 
transshipping point, Puerto de Hierro 
on the southern shore of the Paria 
peninsula, across from Trinidad. This 
port is still being developed. 

U. S. Steel began its Venezuelan 
exploration project in 1945 and now 
has organized Orinoco Mining Co. to 
develop its concessions. The most im- 
portant is at Cerro Bolivar, about 90 
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Venezuelan government in the Cerro 
Bolivar-Arimagua-Rondon area (see 
map) and smaller concessions at La 
Grulla and Piacoa. Bethlehem has a 
20,000-acre concession at El Pao and 
is just beginning production. Ores 
range up to 72 per cent iron content; 
average shipping grade should ex- 
ceed 60 per cent. 


Eastern Venezuela was explored in 
the late 1920s. Deposits of high-grade 
ore were found, then believed to ap- 
proximate 50-75 million tons. This 
is the El Pao deposit now being 
Worked by Bethlehem. El Pao is an 
iron mountain 36 miles south of the 
Orinoco river. Bethlehem began de- 
veloping this area in 1941 for open 
pit mining. Today it has a standard 
sage railroad and a dirt highway be- 
tween thriving communities at El 
Pao and at Palua, a river camp on 
the Orinoco. 

Halfway Up Mountain—Ore is 
mined halfway up the mountain by 
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miles south of Ciudad Bolivar, a 
provincial capital. 

The corporation’s ore reserves to- 
tal 1 billion tons. Within four years, 
it plans to be mining 10 million tons 
annually. Eventually, this will be 
boosted to 15 million tons yearly. Ore 
will be moved by rail to the Orinoco. 
The river must be dredged—at a cost 
of $18 million—to get ore 170 miles 
to tidewater. An alternate method 
would be to freight the ore all the 
way to the coast by rail. 


lron Ore Price Up 50 Cents 

Price of Lake Superior iron ore 
sold by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, for delivery in 1950 is 
up 50 cents a ton over 1949. 

New prices are: Old range besse- 
mer, $8.10; old range nonbessemer, 
$7.95; Mesabi bessemer, $7.85; Me- 
sabi nonbessemer, $7.70; and high 
phosphorus, $7.70. 


The increases are attributed to 


rises in labor costs, including pen- 
sions and social benefits, and the 
necessity of relying more and more 
on high-cost mines and methods of 
getting ore now that open-pit mines 
have been heavily depleted. 


Stevens, Udylite Plan Merger 


FREDERIC B. Stevens Inc. and Udy- 
lite Corp., both of Detroit, will merge, 
provided the stockholders approve. 

Stevens was founded 65 years ago 
and has plants in Detroit, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and Buffalo, wholly owned 
subsidiaries in Windsor, Ont., and 
Springfield, O., and offices and ware- 
houses in principal cities. The merg- 
er plan calls for Stevens to continue 
operations as a division of Udylite. 
Stevens makes continuous barrel 
plating equipment, foundry facings, 
equipment, supplies and _ polishing 
compounds. W. J. Cluff is president. 

Udylite was organized in Kokomo, 
Ind., in 1927 by Marvin Udy to ex- 
ploit his process of rustproofing met- 
als by electroplating. Transfer to 
Detroit came in 1934 and incorpora- 
tion as Udylite Corp. in 1939. Prod- 
ucts include motor-generator sets, 
switches, rectifiers, rheostats, plating 
supplies, polishing, buffing and plat- 
ing equipment, tanks and tank lin- 
ings, plating barrels and anodes. L. 
K. Lindahl is president. 


Plan 24-Inch TV Tube 


RCA Victor shortly will introduce a 
24-inch television tube—largest yet— 
and thus adding another competitive 
element in the battle for markets 
under way among television produc- 
ers. Introduction of rectangular tubes 
already is proving a headache for 
competitors tooled up for round tubes 
who cannot readily change over. 
Fused, glass-to-stainlecs steel tubes 
have been reduced in weight as much 
as 75 per cent compared with all- 
glacs types. 


Sylvania Expands in California 


SYLVANIA Electric Products Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of elec- 
tronic equipment, television sets and 
components and photographic sup- 
plies, will expand in California. 

The company is investigating ware- 
house facilities in the San Francisco 
area, and later this year will open a 
plant in or near San Francisco for 
the manufacture of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures. Construction also was 
started this month on a. warehouse 
and assembly plant at Vernon, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. 

The company will begin marketing 
its television sets on the West Coast 
in February. 
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Scrapping for Business 


Dealers and brokers want steel 
industry, foundries to use more 
purchased scrap 


IF YOUR metalworking plant pro- 
duces much scrap you'll most likely 
be in sympathy with one of this 
year’s projects of the scrap industry. 

It's a campaign to persuade the 
steel industry to use more scrap. And 
the more scrap that’s used the better 
should be the chances for a good mar- 
ket for you. 

Last year the steel industry cut 
its usage of purchased scrap to 19.1 
per cent of the total charge of metal- 
lics. The figure for 1948 was 21.2 
per cent. Although pig iron consti- 
tuted only 52.8 per cent of the charge 
in 1948 it amounted to 54.5 per cent 
in 1949. The remainder of the charge 
in both years was home scrap. 

Frowning on this trend, Edwin C. 
Barringer, executive vice president, 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
declared at the group’s annual con- 
vention in Washington last week: 

“We believe that the burden of logic 
is that the proportion of purchased 
scrap should have increased and the 
proportion of pig iron decreased in 
1949 in order both to conserve our 
diminishing resources of iron ore and 
to insure a continuance of a sound 
scrap industry, in the interest of the 
national economy.” 

“Use More Scrap”—Convinced that 
the 1949 pattern of scrap consump- 
tion should be reversed, the institute 
has a “use more scrap” campaign as 
one of its three projects for 1950. 
Other two projects are: Raising of 
quality of scrap sold to consumer; 
improved working conditions. 


Elaborating on the 1949 record, Mr. 
Barringer believes there should be 
only “a minimum reliance upon pig 
iron, whose production wastes away 
our resources of iron ore, so long as 
an adequate flow of ferrous scrap of 
acceptable quality is available at an 
economic price. None of these three 
qualifications,” he believes, “is un- 
attainable if there is mutual under- 
standing and co-operation between 
the two industries and there is a free 
play of economic law.” 

Conservation Job — “Few indus- 
tries,” says Mr. Barringer, “have so 
powerful a sales argument as is 
available to the scrap industry in the 
form of the job of conservation it 
can do. And equally potent are the 
arguments for the maintenance of a 
strong and widespread.scrap indus- 
try to provide a satisfactory flow of 
scrap in time of peace and susceptible 
of rapid expansion in time of war. 

“The scrap industry can’t be turned 
on and off like a water faucet. The 
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industry cannot be pressed to pro- 
duce one year but drawn upon only 
lightly the next year. Suggestions 
that it is the normal function of the 
industry to accumulate stocks are 
not entirely a substitute for orders.” 


New Officers—Elected at the con- 
vention to institute offices for 1950 
are: President, Stanley M. Kaplan 
of M. S. Kaplan Co., Chicago; 
first vice president, Ralph E. Aba- 
lon of Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., 
New York; second vice _presi- 
dent, Clarence C. Cohen of I. J. 
Cohen & Co., Kansas City, Kans.; sec- 
retary, M. L. Chase of Luntz Iron & 
Steel Co., Canton, O.; and treasurer, 
Samuel G. Keywell of Samuel G. Key- 
well Co. Inc., Detroit. 


Re-elected as directors are Harold 
Weinstein, East Chicago, Ind., Al- 
bert Levinson, Los Angeles, and 
Marvin S. Plant, Baltimore. New 
directors are Sidney Byer, Houston, 
David Holub, Youngstown, and Leon- 
ard Krieger, Pittsburgh. 


Also announced at the convention 
were winners of the institute’s 1949 
scrap yard safety contest. Ratings 
among dealers employing 11 or more 
persons are: First place, M. Bloch 
& Co., Seattle; second, Joseph Kroot 
Co., Columbus, Ind.; and _ third, 
Abrams Metals Co., Philadelphia. 
Among dealers employing ten or few- 
er persons the winners are: First 
place, J. Alpert Iron Co., Chelsea, 
Mass.; second, Eastern Iron & Metal 
Co., Sherman, Tex.; and third, Fell 
Iron & Metal Co., Bloomington, Ind. 


EARTH-SHAKING: The Rutgers Research unit, with the New Jersey State High: 
way Department and the U.S. Public Roads Administration, seeks to pre-s 
highway foundations in study at the engineering laboratories of Rutgers 


Scaife Tries Triple Play on Costs 


A TRIPLE play against high costs js 
being tried by Scaife Co., Oakmont, 
Pa. Its new press to produce deep- 
drawn pressure-tank parts in a sip. 
gle stroke is designed to save time, 
handling costs and equipment ex. 
pense. 

A deep-drawn part usually is 
pressed several times in a Series of 
dies—with intermediate annealing to 
relieve stresses. The Scaife press wil] 
do it all at once. Scaife engineers 
had the original idea; Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., built 
the press; Schnell Tool & Die Co., 
Salem, O., designed and made the in- 
tricate dies. 

The $250,000 press is a 750-ton unit 
28 feet high. Each stroke of the 
press forms a cylinder half, which 
will be welded to another half to form 
a complete liquefied petroleum gas 
cylinder. A circular 12 gage steel 
blank 38% inches in diameter is first 
formed into a cup of conventional 
proportions and then literally turned 
inside out by a second ram, to form 
a cup 14% inches in diameter and 
2414 inches deep. 

What Scaife is doing has been 
done before, but only with a light 
metal and on small pieces. The com- 
pany plans to adapt the press to 
most of its other cupping operations. 
It makes steel pressure tanks in all 
sizes. With appropriate dies, Scaife 
estimates that cups ranging from 10 
inches to 30 inches in diameter and 
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from i foot to 6 feet long can be 
turned out on a production basis. 

Armco Steel Corp.’s subsidiary, 
Sheffield Steel Corp., and Weather- 
head Co. of Cleveland have ordered 
similar presses. One drawback to the 
process is that it is costly to change 
dies. But if changes are rare, the 
method is @ money-caver; 144 pieces 
can be turned out an hour. 


Small Business Shares 


In the military budget dollar. 
Firms employing fewer than 
500 get about 25 per cent 


SMALL BUSINESS is due for a 
large chunk of the military budget 
dollar this year. 

And if things go as they did in 
the last fiscal year, companies em- 
ploying fewer than 500 _ persons 
should get about one-fourth of the 
$9 billion that will be spent in the 
next 18 months. Of that sum $6.8 
billion will be for U. S. armed forces 
equipment in fiscal 1951. 

Ordnance orders for fiscal 1950 
are still being placed since there is 
generally a three to six months’ lag 
between the time money is appro- 
priated and when centracts are let. 

Reserves as usual have been set 
aside from current military appro- 
priations; the appropriations are 
about $14 billion, roughly the same 
as they were in fiscal 1949. Many 
plants are still working on 1949 as- 
signments; since 1950 orders are still 
being placed, it looks like another 
busy year for military-goods pro- 
ducers. What will they make? Every- 
thing from doorknobs to airplanes. 

Foreign Aid Boosts Total — The 
$2017 million appropriation for air- 
craft in 1951 lops off $165 million 
from 1950’s $2182 million. But 
foreign aid orders will help make up 
the “deficit:” American manufac- 
turers are sure to handle some of 
the foreign aid orders. Guided mis- 
siles and research and development 
Will help aircraft manufacturers, too. 
The shadows of Air Force planes 
flit across present and future mili- 
tary outlay. The Aircraft Industries 
Association says 1950 airplane out- 
put should exceed 1949's. Heavy 
bombers, it says, should account for 
the bulk of the increase. 

Any businessman who wants to 
sell to the Defense Department may 
telephone, write, wire or visit the 
military procurement information 
center at the Pentagon. There they 
can get aid in finding firms in the 
market for their kinds of products. 

Subcontracts for Many — Many 
at ‘irms prefer to do business 
ith the government by subcontract- 
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PACKING C-119 GEAR STRUTS 
. at Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 


ing from large manufacturers. In 
building its C-119 “Flying Boxcar” 
the Fairchild Aircraft Division in 
Hagerstown, Md., spends about 14 
per cent of its procurement dollars 
with about 30 small firms, including 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. It 
makes landing struts for the C-119. 


Douglas Declares Dividend 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., has declared an extra 
dividend of $1.25 from earnings in 
the fiscal year ended last Nov. 30 
and the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25, both payable Feb. 21. 





FINISHED PRODUCT ASSEMBLED 
. . » at Fairchild Hagerstown plant 


Private Shows Sell Machines 


PRIVATE showings of new machine 
tools are increasing. No longer are 
the builders content to engineer and 
construct a better machine and bide 
their time until the sales force 
spreads the word. New products are 
introduced at private shows staged 
with a flourish. Except in size they 
differ slightly from the model show- 
ings of automobile builders. 

Latest development in the growing 
trend is the ‘in-plant’ showing 
staged by National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, Jan. 16-20. More than 200 pro- 
duction and machinery purchasing 
executives from a selected coast-to- 
coast list attended. Company of- 
ficials say a gratifying amount of 
new business resulted directly from 
this showing, and the interest dis- 
played by others attending should 
pay dividends in the future. 

Main attraction at the showing 
was a completely new single spindle 
automatic demonstrating top-flight 
carbide tool performance on work 
4% inches in diameter. Tooled up on 
a customer’s job — tooling included 
carbide-tipped drills —- the machine 
produced parts more than 10 times 
as fast as earlier models of compar- 
able machines. 

Other working models included: An 
eight-spindle chucking machine with 
hydraulic chucking mechanism; 4a 
154-inch, eight-spindle bar automatic 
turning out trunnion bearings in 9.5 
seconds each; a 9/16-inch, six-spindle 
automatic with pickup and transfer 
attachment for finishing both ends of 
threaded studs; a roll threading and 
forming machine; a_ vertical pipe 
coupling tapping machine with auto- 
matic loader and work reversing 
mechanism; and a 12-inch, single 
spindle chucking automatic. The last 
mentioned machine taper bores and 
finishes each end of 2 inch line steel 
pipe couplings at 1200 surface feet 
per minute. 


Bethlehem Expands Sparrows Pt. 


BETHLEHEM Steel Co. will build a 
$30 million addition at Sparrows 
Point, Md., to increase capacity by 
900,000 tons annually for tin plate, 
hot and cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets. Contracts are now being let 
for the work. Completion will re- 
quire about 15 months, and facilities 
will be ready by the second quarter 
of 1951. 

Bethlehem will draw on Bethlehem 
and Steelton, Pa., plants for steel. 
At both these points there is an ex- 
cess of capacity. Ingots will be con- 
verted into slabs and then sent to 
Sparrows Point. New work will in- 
clude a 68-inch cold mill and an ad- 
ditional stand to the 58-inch mill. 
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The outlook for again doing business south of the border is 
improving. If you lost interest in Latin America, look again. 
Some big companies are expanding there 


TAKE ANOTHER LOOK. That, in 
effect, is what informed government 
officials are saying to manufacturers 
who lost interest in Latin American 
business after the war. 

U. S. businessmen did have a good 
reason for not looking south of the 
border: Import restrictions dictated 
by dollar shortages. And although 
our southern neighbors are still 
plagued with inflation and other prob- 
lems the outlook for again doing bus- 
iness with them is improving. 

More than just a few of the larger 
U. S. firms believe that. And they’re 
doing something about it. Some of the 
larger firms expanding their activi- 
ties with Latin American republics- 
particularly Brazil, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela—are: 

International General Electric, 
Westinghouse International, American 
& Foreign Power, Bethlehem Steel, 
U. S. Steel, Rheem Mfg. Co., Revere 
Copper & Brass, General Motors, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., and Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. 

Some Cleaning Up of Dollar Arrear- 
ages—tThe dollar position of the 20 na- 
tions is improving. Brazil, despite 
buying from us to the extent of near- 
ly $500 million in 1949, expects to 
clean up her dollar arrearages by 
April at the latest. Argentina is mak- 
ing progress in that direction. Peru 
has made substantial progress toward 
free exchange. (The higher prices 
you have been paying for coffee, wool 
and hides have been correcting Latin 
American dollar shortages.) 

Exports, Imports Begin To Balance 

The export-import balance is more 
satisfactory. In 1947 our merchan- 
dise trade with Latin America came 
to $2,167,590,000 in imports and $3,- 
857,817,000 in exports. In 1948 im- 
ports were $2,353,972,000 and exports 
$3,160,753,000. In the first 11 months 
of 1949 our imports were $2,083,266,- 
000 and our exports $2,495,635,000. 
Indications are that heavy imports 
of Argentine wool, hides and some 
other products in December will 
narrow the gap considerably. These 
figures, incidentally, do not include 
substantial imports of gold and silver, 
and they do not include money spent 
by U. S. tourists. Mexico, which bene- 
fits most from such spending, took 
in an estimated $150 million from 
Yankee travelers in 1949. 
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LATIN AMERICAN BUSINESS 
. worth a second look 


Another factor favorable to U. S. 
exporters is the slowness of the Euro- 
pean countries in regaining Latin 
American markets. European busi- 
ness hasn’t much of a surplus for 
export after meeting home needs. So, 
while U. S. businessmen supplied 38 
per cent of the Latin American im- 
ports in 1938, they supplied 64 per- 
cent in 1947, 58 per cent in 1948 and 
an estimated 55 per cent in 1949. 
Government men expect the U. S. 
will continue to supply about 55 per 
cent of Latin American imports for 
some time. 


Assistance from Commerce Field Of- 
fices—Much is being done by the gov- 
ernment to encourage trade with Latin 
America. Interested manufacturers 
and businessmen can get a lot of ad- 
vice and assistance by calling on Com- 
merce Department field offices. Re- 
ports available there contain helpful 
information, much of which is of a 
character that precludes general pub- 
lication. Commerce’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade has in preparation an 
up-to-date report that will show the 
dollar exchange position of each 
country, and the import restrictions 
in effect. It is to be published shortly. 


Improvement of Trading Atmosphere 
—The State Department is also at 
work on a campaign to improve the 
trading and investment atmosphere. 
Officials are working toward the re- 
moval of restrictions, barriers and 
discriminations, They achieved their 
first result in the recent signing of 


a treaty of friendship, commerce and 
economic development with Uruguay, 
It is still to be ratified by both coun. 
tries. Conversations aimed at negoti- 
ation of other treaties are under way 


Checking Diplomatic, Trade Activ. 
ities—Actively pushing the program 
is E. G. Miller, assistant secretary of 
state for inter-American affairs, At 
Havana, Jan. 18-20, he held a con- 
ference with all U. S. representatives 
in the Caribbean area to check on our 
diplomatic and trade activities. He 
is following up with visits to the 
various countries in the area to ex- 
plore prospects for closer co-operation. 
He will hold a similar conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, Mar. 1-3, with all 
U. S. representatives in the east 
coast countries and visit the govern- 
ments of the countries in that group. 

In Congress, the State Department 
is pushing a bill to provide Export- 
Import Bank guarantees against cer- 
tain risks involved in foreign invest- 
ment. The measure would also help 
trade. 

Another bill would have - the 
Export-Import Bank guarantee dol 
lar payments for exports to western 
hemisphere countries. The latest 
thinking is such a law might tempt 
some of the countries to let American 
exporters do their collecting from 
Uncle Sam. So the probability is it 
won't pass. 


Ball Still Rolling 


LATEST ADDITION to newsletters 
that attempt to keep subscribers in- 
formed about what is going on be 
hind the scenes in Washington is the 
Joe Ball Labor Letter. 

Conducted by the former Republi- 
can senator from Minnesota whose 
unseating was attributed largely 
his part in writing most of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, it is full of pungent and 
informative comment carrying the 
usual injunction: “Confidential and 
may not be quoted except by special 
permission.” Publisher of the Joe Ball 
letter is the National Research Bu 
reau Inc., 415 North Dearborn St, 
Chicago 10. 


More Grain Bins in Offing 


A SECOND grain storage bin program 
by Commodity Credit Corp. is in the 
offing. 

It could involve as much as 100,00 
net tons of galvanized sheets, both 
corrugated and flat. While CCC will 
need capacity to store about 450 
lion bushels of grain to be delivered 
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Backed-Up Roller Leveling Machine has extraordinary 
rigidity because its small diameter work rolls are sup- 
ported by backing-up rolls. This type of leveling works 


STANDARD FEATURES the sheet more thoroughly. 

Sheets processed on this type of leveler are strain 
relieved to a greater extent and have far superior 
stamping and drawing qualities than those processed by 
the ordinary leveler. 
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during the spring months, it has idle 
available capacity of only about 40 
million bushels. It is giving private 
warehousing interests until Feb. 15 to 
report on the number of bushels they 
can accommodate, after which CCC 
will promptly procure the needed ad- 
ditional bins. Galvanized steel is the 
preferred material for construction of 
such facilities for CCC. 


Five Sizable Loans Made 


FIVE SIZABLE new loans of in- 
terest to the metals industry are 
reported by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.: 

To Firth Sterling Steel & Car- 
bide Corp., McKeesport, Pa., $1.5 
million, for 10 years, for additional 
facilities, debt payment and working 
capital. 

To Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of valves for oil re- 
fineries, etc., $1.2 million, for 6 years, 
for working capital and debt pay- 
ment. 

To Reo Motors Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
manufacturer of trucks, coaches and 
power lawn mowers, $2 million, for 
10 months, for working capital. 

To National Union Radio Corp., 
Orange, N. J., manufacturer of’ elec- 
tronic tubes, $1.4 million, for eight 
years, for purchase of equipment, debt 
payment and working capital. 

To Lumaghi Coal Co., St. Louis, 
$625,000, for 5 years, for purchase of 
bituminous coal mining equipment. 


Date with Big Steel: Feb. 13 


THE CELLER Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee’s investigation of the economic 
facts behind the recent increases in 
steel prices will probably start Feb. 
13. 

The staff has been gathering avail- 
able information and is studying the 
testimony produced at the hearings 
of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report on the same subject. 
The Celler group, which in previous 
hearings has been critical of the 
United States Steel Corp. as a so- 
called industrial “giant,” is expected 
to ask penetrating questions. 

The subcommittee also plans to 
hold hearings ‘soon’ on a bill that 
would raise from $5000 to $50,000 
the maximum fine for antitrust law 
violations. Rep. Francis E. Walter 
(Dem., Pa.), who introduced the bill, 
says the larger fine should tend to dis- 
courage such violations, 


Capital Compass 
DR. R. C. SWAIN, vice president, 


American Cyanamid Co., Stamford, 
Conn., is the new chairman of the 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Research and Development Board’s 
Committee on Chemical Warfare, 
succeeding Dr. W. Albert Noyes Jr., 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.... Sidney 
K. Wolf, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York, and a colo- 
nel in the Air Force during World War 
II, was appointed executive director 
of the Munitions Board Joint Elec- 
tronics Committee. Blackwell 
Smith, Princeton, N. J., John F. Skill- 
man, Toledo, O., and George N. Mc- 
Clusky, Upland, Calif., were appoint- 
ed consultants to integrate mobiliza- 
tion planning for emergency controls 
on production and distribution, under 
Oscar L. Endler, acting director, Of- 
fice of Economic Management, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board... . 
Captain Arleigh A. Burke has been 
appointed Navy secretary of the Re- 
search and Development Board. 


Vital Statistics on Industry 


THOSE VITAL business statistics, 
the Commerce Department’s annual 
and quarterly figures for national in- 
come and national product, are to be 
made more useful in 1950. 

The Office of Business Economics, 
which compiles them, is adding some 
refinements to cast more light on 
economic problems. For example, 


everybody knows that the big post- 
war rise in the value of U. S. nation- 





VALUE OF U. S. NATIONAL PRODUCT 


. a certain amount of wind 


al output contains a certain amount 
of wind due to price inflation—but 
nobody knows just how much. 

This year OBE hopes to come up 
with an answer. New tabulations will 
show what the yearly national prod- 
uct would be worth at prewar (1939) 
prices. 

They will show exactly what hap- 
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pened to the overall price level of 
final products. Figures also are being 
broken out of these totals to cover 
specific kinds of final products— 
food, clothing and capital goods. Ty 
be included are total sales of such 
products to consumers, business ang 
government. All estimates wil! run 
back to 1929 and forward to date. 

Another set of statistics that OBE 
is preparing for business use wil] 
show total personal income in each 
of the 48 states and for the U. § 
as a whole, by family income brac. 
kets. 

Their purpose is to show the lo- 
cation and sources of buying power as 
an aid to such things as the planning 
of sales efforts, the pricing of con- 
sumer goods, the selection of plant 
locations. Twenty - year regional 
trends are to be revealed by the 
study of incomes by states. 

Another type of income-bracket re- 
search has been undertaken by OBE 
for the first time. It covers the post. 
war incomes of professional men: A 
survey of dentists is being wound up 
for release in January. Reports on 
lawyers and doctors will follow. The 
studies will show income variation 
from year to year back to 1929, and 
from city to city, as well as by type 
of clientele, number of years in prac- 
tice, etc. Besides helping round out 
the complete picture of how the na- 
tional income is earned, these studies 
are designed to help professional men 
select promising locations and other- 
wise plan their careers. 


Orthonol Being Produced 


ORTHONOL, the Navy’s recently de- 
veloped soft magnetic alloy contain- 
ing 50 per cent nickel and 50 per 
cent iron, is being produced by six 
manufacturers. 

They are Allegheny Ludlum Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, O., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Magnetics Inc., Butler, Pa., Arnold 
Engineering Co., Chicago, and ITE 
Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
all producing and selling under their 
their own individual brand names. 


The new alloy, developed by Dr. 6. 
W. Elmen from the German Perme- 
norm, is winning wide application 
in the rectification of electrical cur- 
rent and in magnetic amplifiers. The 
armed services are finding new uses, 
particularly in the form of coils 
which serve as nondestructible re- 
placements for fragile electronic 
tubes in mines and other types of 
ordnance. 

The Navy is working on some neW 
applications classed as military 
secrets. 
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Europe Braces for Competitive Economy 


What will happen this year as sales become more difficult? 
Ruinous competition? Cartels? Reasonable competition? 


Factors favoring each are in play 


WESTERN European nations are like 
jealous suitors in their fierce com- 
petitive struggle to woo the buyers’ 
market. 

What’s going to happen in 1950 as 
sales become more difficult than 
ever? Ruinous competition? Inter- 
national cartelization? Reasonable 
competition? Factors supporting 
any three of these possibilities are in 
play today. 

Ruinous Competition—The steel ex- 
port battle in Europe is developing 
into a dog fight. Spurred by the spec- 
ter of an 8 million-ton overproduction 
by the time ERP ends, steel exporters 
are getting desperate and have begun 
cutting prices. General industrial 
production rose to alltime highs in 
1949, and output will be even greater 
this year. Take automobiles. Britain, 
France and Germany will boost as- 
semblies in 1950, but the export mar- 
ket is nearly saturated. 

International Cartelization — The 
cartel movement is strong in West- 
ern Europe because of the dangers of 
ruinous competition. In a tooth and 
nail price war, an industrialist may 
find himself in the predicament of the 
man who, trying to saw off the legs 
evenly on a kitchen chair, hacked 
away until the legs were completely 
gone. Steelmen in all countries have 
flirted with the cartel idea. If it 
weren't for U. S. influence, one or 
two would be operating now. As it 
is, no successful one has yet been 
formed, 

Moderate Competition — Powerful 
U. S. pressure is being brought to 
bear on this course. Real economic 
unity is on the distant horizon, but 
immediate patchwork measures may 
help. At a Paris meeting of French, 
Italian and Benelux representatives, 
it was decided to reduce import 
quotas by 60 per cent to lower trade 
barriers, 

The proposal, which was made at 
the suggestion of ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman, will be presented be- 
fore the European Marshall Plan 
Council, to meet Feb. 1. The council 
will also consider adoption of other 
Provisions in the tentative scheme for 
4 five-nation trade bloc of France, 
Italy and Benelux. 

West rn Europe is also doing some- 
thing on its own to further moderate 
Competition, It has scheduled an 
unusual number of fairs and exhibi- 
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NEA photo 
ELECTIONEERING: An organizing 
secretary of the Young Conservatives 
arranges political literature at Con- 
servative Party headquarters in Lon- 
don. Preparing for the February elec- 
tion, the three main parties are flood- 

ing the country with posters 


tions for 1950 (see the listing on this 
page). 


Benelux in Slump 


Benelux has unusually difficult 
problems to solve if she is to sell in 
the buyers’ market. Her economy is 
geared to a standard of living above 
that in most competing nations. Her 
export prices are still above most 
competitors’ because until the past 
few months she has been able to of- 
fer better delivery dates. Now price 
is the major consideration. 

The union is in a slump. Nearly 
282,000 are unemployed and 70,000 
only partly employed in Belgium out 
of a population of about 8 million. 
The basic steel industry is still active, 
but machine tool makers, foundry- 
men and shipbuilders are hard hit. 
Foundries are operating at only 25 
per cent of capacity. 


Britain’s Trade Gap Narrows 


Devaluation is still winning indus- 
trial sales for Great Britain. Its 
trade gap with the U. S. is now at 
the lowest level in 18 months; its 
balances are more favorable with the 
rest of the world. 

Coal sales, particularly, are high 
because of American labor difficul- 
ties. They could be even higher if 
production were up. Absenteeism is 
a major problem in the coal fields. 
The percentage rate for 1949 was 


Europe Slates More Fairs for 1950 


Feb. 3 to 7 


Radio Components, Accessories and Radio-Electric 


Exhibition, Paris 


Feb. 28 to Mar. 5 


International Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, 


Paris 
Mar. 5 to 12 International Trade Fair, Leipzig 
Mar. 7 to 26 International Trade Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Mar. 12 to 20 International Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, 


Verona, Italy 
International Trade Fair, Vienna 
International Trade Fair, Prague 
International Automobile Salon, Geneva 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands 
(Spring Fair) 


Mar. 13 to 20 
Mar. 13 to 20 
Mar. 16 to 26 
Mar. 21 to 30 


Mar. 29 to Apr. 2 German Industry Fair, Hannover. Light Indus- 
tries and Consumer Goods Section 


Apr. 12 to 30 
Apr. 15 to 24 
Apr. 15 to 25 


International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy 
International Trade Fair, Lyon, France 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland 


Apr. 29 to May 14 International Industries Fair, Brussels 
Apr. 29 to May 14 International Trade Fair, Poznan, Poland 
Apr. 29 to May 14 International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium 


May 3 to 14 


German Industry Fair, Hannover: Technical or 


Heavy Industry Section 


May 8 to 19 
May 13 to 29 
May 21 to 29 
June 10 to 25 
July 24 to 28 


British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham 
International Trade Fair, Paris 

International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain 
International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain 
International Technical Exhibition of Radiology, 


Westminster, England 


Sept. 16 to Oct. 1 


International Electric Fair, Munich 


Sept. 26 to Oct. 5 International Industries Fair, Utrecht (Fall Fair) 
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12.46, almost one percentage point 
higher than in 1948 and nearly double 
the 1938 rate. 

The Conservatives are already mak- 
ing good use of the fact in their cam- 
paign against nationalization that will 
be decided in the Feb. 23 general 
election. 


Germans Study Trust Laws 

A delegation from West Germany 
will soon land in the U. S. to study 
American methods to curb monopo- 
lies. 

The steel industry still maintains 
that cartels and other agreements 
restricting competition are indispen- 
sable. They argue that in the case 
of steel the production ceiling of 11.1 
million net tons annually forces a 
cartel-like system of allotting steel 
to the various consumers. 

Business is booming in Western 
Germany, but one out of every ten 
employable persons is jobless. Un- 
employment doubled last year and 
now stands at the postwar high of 
1,558,000. 

Why? Because the nation’s pop- 
ulation is growing faster than its 
industries can recover from the war 
and because the nation lacks capital 
to finance industrial expansion. About 
406,000 new job seekers entered the 
eastern zones in 1949, either as re- 
turning war prisoners or as fugitives 
from East Germany. One plan that 
may help the situation is a proposed 
government program to build 250,000 
new dwelling units and provide 200,- 
000 new jobs. 

The business that is booming is the 
glitter type—restaurants, hotels and 
entertainment spots. 


France Competes in India 

The postwar competitive pattern 
is evolving in a new design, especially 
in areas like India which Britain once 
had sewed up. 

France is competing there now and 
has just booked an order for 100,000 
tons of steel for the Pakistan Rail- 
road. French engineers have been 
requested to study and bid on de- 
velopment of the Chittagong harbor, 
construction of a subway at Calcutta 
and irrigation and power dams in the 
Damodar valley. 


Norway Vetoes North Union 

Norway doubts that a Scandinavian 
customs union will help economic re- 
covery. Its veto of a proposed plan 
makes it doubtful that any northern 
union can be formed soon. 

Norwegian war damage is almost 
completely repaired. Its industrial 
production is now 31 per cent above 
the 1938 level. The nation is reduc- 
ing many price subsidies in its next 
budget. 
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Mill Pricing Effect 


It's not so good in the steel 
barrel industry which has been 
hit by rising freight rates 


MILL pricing has been in effect about 
18 months in much of metalworking. 
How is it panning out? 

In the steel barrel industry the an- 
swer is: “Just fair.” Barrel makers 
have generally been operating on an 
f.o.b. basis since shortly after the 
Supreme Court’s cement decision in 
1948. Their problems are complicat- 
ed because they make a bulky prod- 
uct that is unusually hard hit by 
rising freight rates. Manufacturers 
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A BULKY PRODUCT 
... hard hit by freight rates 


of smaller, lighter products are in a 
better position. 

More Competition?—One govern- 
ment argument for delivered pricing 
is that it encourages competition. 
Does it? “Not in the steel barrel 
industry,” says L. B. Keplinger, presi- 
dent of\Steel Shipping Container In- 


. stitute Inc. It has helped the multi- 


ple plant operator, but not the small 
manufacturer. A combination of mill 
pricing and high freight rates has 
compartmentized the industry so that 
a marketing area is limited to terri- 
tory within about 200-300 miles of the 
average barrel-producing plant. 

Here’s why: Rail freight cost per 
barrel averages about 20 to 25 cents 
for a 300-mile haul, about 60 cents 
for a 550-mile haul. Now that the 
industry must sell mostly f.o.b., a 60- 
cent freight charge for a $4 barrel 
is usually out of the question. 

Static Capacity—The result has 





been a greater tendency toward limit. 
ed trade areas for each plant ang 
a nearly static physical capacity for 
the industry. There are 70 plants 
in the U. S. that make metal barrels. 
drums and pails, the same number as 
in 1947, Twenty-four companies ac. 
count for substantially all the pro. 
duction. Greatest plant concentration 
is in the Ohio-Chicago area; next 
densest region is the Eastern Seg. 
board. 

In the first ten months of 1949, the 
industry produced 24,537,116 light ang 
heavy steel barrels and drums, com- 
pared with 28,450,033 units for the 
same 1948 period. The 1950 output 
should at least equal the 1949 rate. 
The industry used 1,050,000 tons of 
steel in 1949 and will consume about 
the same this year. A slight lull 
in business now is caused by declin- 
ing oil shipments abroad and inven- 
tory readjustments. Major users of 
barrels—the petroleum, chemical, food 
and paint industries—stocked up to 
an unusual extent last year just before 
the steel strike. 


Alan Wood Starts New Mill 


OPENING of Alan Wood Steel Co.'s 
new hot-rolled strip mill at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., holds more than usual 
interest to metalworking companies 
in that area. 

It not only provides them another 
source of steel but a_ short-haul 
source. The latter is particularly 
important now that consumers in 
most cases must pay the freight and 
that freight rates are increased. 

This 30-inch mill and accompany- 
ing new plant, all of which cost the 
company $9 million, was dedicated 
Jan. 23 and put into commercial 
operation. Steel finishing capacity 
of the new plant is 218,000 tons an- 
nually and broadens the company’s 
operations. Lack of finishing facili- 
ties has heretofore restricted the com- 
pany to a large degree to sale of 
steel in semifinished form. When 
demand for semifinished was light 
a considerable portion of the com- 
pany’s capacity was kept idle. 

The company, which has an oper- 
hearth ingot producing capacity of 
550,000 tons annually, sees the new 
hot-rolled strip mill as a_ stabilizer 
of its steelmaking operations. De- 
mand for finished steel, the company 
points out, is normally more con 
stant and greater than for semi- 
finished. Alan Wood officials do not 
look upon the new mill as the com- 
pany’s final achievement. It, they 
say, is “the all-important and neces 
sary bridge that will permit the e* 
ploitation of wider and more profit 
able markets.” 

Covering seven acres, the new plant 
was built in little over a year. 
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Steel Freight Rate to Orient Cut 


PACIFIC Westbound Conference has 
reduced Transpacific rates on a num- 
per of steel items to meet increasing 
competition from Atlantic Coast and 
foreign—mostly Swedish and Belgian 
—shippers. 

On iron and steel from Pacific 
Coast to the Orient, the base rate 
was reduced $5.50 a ton effective 
Jan. 12. The new tariff is $16.75 per 
long ton on bars, angles and sheets, 
$18.75 on nails, $19.75 on tin plate. 
Proposed cuts on billets, ingots and 
slabs to Formosa are being consid- 
ered. 

The new levels match recent cuts 
by the Atlantic Far East Confer- 
ence. The $1.15 differential is re- 
tained. 


Western Steel Shipments Up 


SHIPMENTS of steel products from 
mills of western steel producers in 
the first three months of 1950 will 
increase approximately 24 per cent 
over the first quarter of 1949, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board. 
The board calculates that 16,000 
carloads of steel will move over the 
area’s railroads during the quarter, 
compared with 14,881 carloads trans- 
ported in the same three-month period 
last year. 

In part, this large movement re- 
flects deliveries on orders which piled 
up during the steel strike late last 
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autumn, but it also mirrors prospects 
of continued high demand. 


Budd Ships Rail Cars to Brazil 


BUDD CO., Philadelphia, has com- 
pleted shipment of 63 all-stainless 
steel streamlined railway cars to the 
Central Railroad of Brazil. 

Included in the order were room- 
type sleepers, diners, coaches, bag- 
gage, mail, lounge-observation and 
business cars. The new streamliners 
will operate between Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte, lead- 
ing cities of Brazil. 


Carrier Unveils 47 New Models 


CARRIER Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
unveiled 47 new air conditioning and 
refrigeration products at a meeting 
of distributors and dealers. 

New products include a wider size 
range of room air conditioners, an 
assortment of colors on these room 
conditioners to harmonize with in- 
terior decoration, a cooling tower 
that conserves 95 per cent of the 
water necessary for operation of the 
equipment, new food freezer models, 
additional refrigerator display cases 
and an ice cube maker. 

To help push sales, Carrier in 1950 
will expand its field organization 25 
per cent. A new wholesale and re- 
tail financing plan is being inaugu- 
rated, and advertising and promotion 
budgets to back up the new products 
are being increased by 50 per cent. 





aney, chief design engineer for Willard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, gives Paul Wasie, student at Cleveland Insti- 


"ute of Art, a $250 check. Mr. Wasie was winner of a contest sponsored by 
Willard to stimulate interest in industrial design 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


| Jan, 30-Feb. 1, American Material Handling 
Society, Chicago Chapter: Midwest ma- 
terial handling conference, in conjunction 
with Illinois Institute of Technology, in 
Chicago. 


| Jan. 30-Feb. 1, National Crushed Stone As- 

j sociation and Agricultural Limestone In- 

| stitute: Convention and Manufacturers Di- 

vision Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
NCSA headquarters are at 1415 Elliott 
Pl., N.W., Washington. 


| Jan, 30-Feb. 3, American Institute ef Elec- 
trical Engineers: Winter general meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. Institute head- 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Feb. 2-3, Electric Maintenance Engineers of 
Milwaukee: 11th annual industrial elec- 
trical equipment exposition, at the Public 
Service Bldg., Milwaukee. 


Feb, 2-3, National Industrial Advertising 


Association and Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh indus- 
trial advertising exposition, Hotel Roose- 
velt, Pittsburgh. General chairman of 
the event is Roy R. Mumma, 436 Sevent! 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Feb, 2-4, Society for the Advancement of 
Management, Chicago Chapter: Confer- 
ence on cost reduction, at Chicago cam- 
pus of Northwestern University. Chapter 
headquarters are at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Feb. 3, Open-Hearth Committee, Eastern 
Section, AIME: Meeting in Philadelphia 
This conference was originally scheduled 
for last Oct. 14, but was postponed be- 
cause of the steel strike. 


Feb. 7-9, Ohio Hardware Association: Ex- 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Association headquarters are at 175 §S 
High St., Columbus, O. 


| Feb. 9-10, American Foundrymen’s Society, 


Birmingham Chapter: Regional conference, 
Birmingham. Society headquarters are at 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Feb. 9-10, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Wisconsin Chapter: Regional conference, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Society head- 
quarters are at 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, 


Feb. 9-11, Society of Plastics Engineers: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 


Feb. 12-16, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. Institute head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


Feb. 13-14, Society of the Plastics Industry 
(Canada): Canadian annual meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. The 
Canadian segment of the society is asso- 
ciated with the American society whose 
headquarters are at 295 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


| Feb. 14-16, Purchasing Agents Association 





of Chicago: Products show, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Association headquarters 
are at 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Feb. 15-16, American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc.: Annual meeting, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Association 
headquarters are at 2311 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 15-17, American Chemical Society: 
Pittsburgh conference on analytical chem- 
istry and applied spectroscopy, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. Society head- 
quarters are at 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Feb. 20-21, American Material Handling 
Society, Indianapolis Chapter: Materials 
handling conference sponsored jointly with 
Purdue University, at Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 24, Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven Association: Meeting, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


General Motors just one big scrappy family, with each di- 
vision competing with others. Utility vs. beauty: All are 
looking for ‘‘a blonde who can cook” 


DETROIT 
SEARCHING study of the 23-page 
transcript of remarks made at the 
General Motors auto news writers’ 
conference in New York Jan. 18 yields 
no nuggets of knowledge that have 
escaped general attention thus far. 
Rather the whole affair seems to 
point up the competitive differences 
between the various divisions of the 
corporation, at least from an engi- 
neering standpoint. Doubtless it was 
planned that way. GM in 1949 ac- 
counted for better than 42 per cent 
of the entire auto industry’s produc- 
tion, thinks it might push this to 45 
per cent this year. Now while the cor- 
poration has no reason to be overly 
concerned over Washington attacks 
on “big” business, at least it does no 
harm to further the impression that 
GM is just one big scrappy family, 
with each division jealous of what it 
has accomplished and inclined to 
minimize the achievements of the 
other. 

Sticks to Overhead Valves—Thus, 
E. H. Kelley, Chevrolet’s chief engi- 
neer, naturally thinks his overhead- 
valve engine is the best, considering 
efficiency in terms of cost. Further, 
he can be pardoned for boasting that 
Chevrolet had anticipated the trend 
to overhead-valve design years ago. 
When he says that tests have shown 
no necessity for getting away from 
the in-line six, that all depends upon 
the tests. Cadillac and Oldsmobile 
tests, with high-compression fuels, 
have shown that the V-8 is the best 
way to realize the structural rigidity 
and compactness demanded by to- 
morrow’s engines. 

George Delaney, Pontiac’s chief 
engineer, naturally says the in-line 
L-head engine is plenty good enough 
and will not be changed “within the 
foreseeable future.” Maybe his eye- 
sight is not so good in press con- 
ferences. You talk to machinery 
people around Detroit and they will 
tell you that Pontiac is actively con- 
sidering an overhead-valve V-8 for 
1951, just as are Chrysler, Ford, 
Studebaker, Packard and maybe 
others. 

Ed Cole, former chief engineer for 
Cadillac and now works manager, 
questioned as to why he does not 
sive more consideration to fuel 


economy instead of horsepower, 
points to the 15-20 per cent gain ef- 
fected in the 1950 engine—all through 
the route of high compression, me- 
chanical efficiency and carburetion. 

Can’t Predict Too Far Ahead—Un- 
derstandably, Charlie Chayne of 
Buick chimes in that 47 years of 
building valve-in-head in-line engines 
fail to convince him that any change 
is likely in the “immediate” future. 
But he added, “after all, in this busi- 
ness, you cannot predict very far 
ahead. Tommorow is as far as you 
dare go.” 

Jack Wolfram, chief engineer for 
Oldsmobile, says the outlook for a 
V-6 engine is cloudy. His division 
built some experimentally, found 
them compact but not necessarily 
or inherently low cost when compared 
with present in-line eights. There 
again, however, if compression ratios 
should move up to 10 or 12 to 1, 
the V-6 may be the answer to prob- 
lems of structural rigidity. 

When the discussion turned to 
transmissions, the boys lined up on 
both sides of the fence as could be 
expected—-Buick and Chevrolet stick- 
ing with the torque converter, and 
Cadillac, Olds and Pontiac very satis- 
fied with the step-type Hydra-Matic. 


On the latter side now can be en- 
listed Lincoln, Nash and Kaiser- 
Frazer, on the former Studebaker, 
Ford and Packard. Chrysler stands 
on the fence, looking both ways at 
once. 

Wanted: Blonde Who Can Cook— 
In a question-and-answer period with 
C. E. Wilson, GM president, it was 
disclosed the corporation divisions 
consumed 4.1 million tons of steel 
last year. However, his socko state- 
ment for the occasion was in answer 
to a question of whether more at- 
tention was being directed toward 
the use of a car than toward its ap- 
pearance. Said he: “I think I could 
say our objective is a blonde that can 
cook.” 


New Lincolns Introduced 


THE 1950 Lincoln and Lincoln Cos- 
mopolitan lines were front and cen- 
ter last week, boasting 150 mechani- 
cal improvements and styling 
changes, most of them not too readi- 
ly noticeable. Refinements in the 
steering mechanism lessen steering 
effort by 15 per cent, straight-pull 
type handbrake is 50 per cent more 
efficient, oil economy is boosted by 
a new piston design, a three-point 
wedge belt drive to fan and water 
pump cuts slippage and improves 
pump performance, a five-blade fan 
runs more quietly at 16 per cent re- 
duced speed, frames are heavier, door 
locks are improved, new colors and in- 
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1950 LINCOLN: The six-passenger coupe features more than 150 changes. 
Included are: a “centralized” instrument panel, “salon-styling’ upholstery, 
numerous improvements in the 152 hp V-8 engine and Hydra-Matic transmission 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright aid its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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terior treatments are also offered. 


Nash Boosts Records 


TWENTY-FOUR page _ slick-paper 
annual report of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., one of the most elaborate this 
company has ever compiled, is in 
tune with the record-breaking fiscal 
1949 production accomplishments— 
139,521 automobiles and 702,110 re- 
frigerators and ranges. For the year 
ended Sept. 30, auto output was 
double the average for the five pre- 
war years. Earnings exceeded $26.2 
million, after taxes, equivalent to 
$6.04 per share, while long term debt 
was reduced $8 million. The N-K 
sales dollar broke down into 57c for 
materials and supplies, 22.3c for 
wages and salaries, 11.3c for taxes, 
2.7c for wear and tear on plant, 1.6c 
for dividends, and 5.l1c retained. 


K-F To Broaden Line 


HENRY J. KAISER and son Edgar 
F. talked enthusiastically last week 
of plans to broaden out their product 
line into the lower-priced field later 
this year, to add new body styles, in- 
cluding two-door sedans, to the point 
where there will be 21 in all, and 
to jazz up the styling of standard- 
size models so they will have a more 
popular appeal. The senior Kaiser 
left most of the talking to his son 
at the Willow Run press conference, 
but did attempt to sound out opinion 
of visiting writers on when the new 
small low-price Kaiser should be 
shown publicly. Decision: the Chi- 
cago Auto Dealers’ Show Feb. 18. 
Anticipated date of first assemblies: 
June 30. 

The Willow Run plant has been 
busy for the past three weeks clean- 
ing up parts and disposing of stocks 
of finished cars. About 5000 resumed 
working there early this month and 
now face staggered layoffs until new 
Frazer models, little changed from 
their predecessors, go into production 
Mar. 17. After that the next series of 
standard Kaiser jobs, with new body 
styles, chassis, engines and suspen- 
sion systems, will come along by the 
end of March, and finally the low- 
price design for which a name has 
not been selected from 400,000 sug- 
gestions in a recent prize contest. 

Hydra-Matic Offered—Still to be 
distributed to the company’s 3000 
dealers (once there were 4400 and a 
further shrink to 2500 is expected), 
are about 4500 of the current models. 
The succeeding series of Kaisers and 
Frazers will have as optional equip- 
ment General Motors Hydra-Matic 
drive. Arrangements have been made 
to purchase the transmission from 
GM which will furnish technical as- 
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sistance on installation and servicing. 
Prices on the senior K-F “1951” line 
will be no higher, perhaps a little 
lower, than current levels. 

The unborn junior Kaiser accommo- 
dates five passengers, has 57-inch 
front seat, is low and racy, powered 
by either a four or six-cylinder Willys 
engine, compression ratios 7.35 to 1 
and 7 to 1, respectively, and yield- 
ing gas economy of 35-40 miles per 
gallon. Body styling is suggestive of 
Studebaker at the front, while the 
rear fenders are finned in the Cadillac 
fashion. There is no rear deck lid, 
luggage being stowed behind the rear 
seat. Generally speaking, the two- 
door sedan is stripped-down pure 
transportation which could carry a 
price of around $1150. 

Style Lines Good—Mark it down 
as for sure that the Kaisers are going 
to be in there punching for sales this 
year. It’s either do or die and 1950 
will tell the story. Stylewise the 
new lines look good, right up to 
snuff with the rest of the industry. 
Economy features of the new Kaiser 
should prove attractive, although 
there may be some sacrifice of power 
on the getaway. The Frazier defi- 
nitely will not be orphaned, since over 
100,000 already have been built. How- 
ever, production schedules will accent 
the Kaiser strongly. 


Tucker Acquitted 


ACQUITTAL of Preston Tucker and 
seven associates of fraud and con- 
spiracy charges in connection with 
their automobile manufacturing fiasco 
was followed by half an hour of pure 


— Auto, Truck Output — 


U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 
January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,966 
June . 623,689 454,401 
July 604,351 489,736 
August 678,092 478,186 
September 657,078 437,181 
October 601,021 516,814 


November 474,731 495,488 
December 392,000* 514,337 





Total 6,541,323* 5,549,323 
Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 

Jan. 7 116,768 98,422 

Jan. 14 154,552 112,587 

Jan. 21 157,950 113,820 

Jan. 28 137,000 116,471 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 
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corn in a Chicago federal courtroom 
as the defendants and their families 
screamed, wept, laughed and pouindeg 
each other on the back. After long 
weeks of testimony under direction 
of government lawyers, which must 
have cost taxpayers a pretty penny 
the defense pulled a surprise move by 
resting its case and making no at- 
tempt to refute prosecution argu. 
ments. Tucker lawyers said the 
government had proved no offense 
therefore they needed no defense. Ap. 
parently the jury was impressed. 

Probably not so jubilant were the 
thousands who kicked in $28 million 
to the now-defunct Tucker enterprise 
in the form of stock subscriptions, 
dealer franchises and even elaborate 
accessory packages for cars that 
were never to be. They may yet 
have their innings, however, for it 
is said Mr. Tucker still faces civi] 
suits totaling something like $30 
million, even though his attorneys 
claim he is busted. All the recent 
verdict does is to acquit Mr. Tucker 
and his cohorts of any intent to per- 
petrate fraud or conspiracy. 

The Tucker story is one of the 
strangest in automotive history. He 
himself is little more than a creature 
built up by the fertile imagination 
of public relations experts. Never a 
successful engineer or manufacturer, 
he still proved radioactive enough 
to draw about him, from time to 
time, dozens of experienced men from 
the automotive manufacturing field. 
Some stayed with him, others threw 
up their hands in disgust. One of the 
latter characterized Mr. Tucker as an 
impulsive boy who had no regard for 
the fact he was operating on other 
people’s money. 

To the end he drove up to court 
every day in a “Tucker” car and even 
managed to get himself into a tele- 
vision show with it in the process 
Some said it was nothing more than 
an Oldsmobile chassis and engine, 
with a hand-hammered Tucker body 
bolted in place. He claimed his fail- 
ure to get going on his multimillion 
dollar venture was caused by diaboli- 
cal plotting against him by Detroit 
automotive interests, now says his 
first task will be to restore his wife's 
health and then he will be “open” to 
plans for reorganizing the Tucker 
Corp. There are several reorganiza- 
tion plans under consideration by 
those who are holding the remnants 
of the company, without Mr. Tucker. 

Eventually the court wrangling will 
die down and the underwriters of the 
venture will lick their financial 
wounds into health. It is a good 
bet, however, that sooner or later 
the name of Preston Tucker Wwill 
again be in the headlines with some 
new glittering project. 
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Lewis Buys Joy Plant 


It will be organized as separate 
entity—Breckenridge Machine 
Division 


PURCHASE of the Euclid, O., plant 
and equipment of Joy Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, by Lewis Welding & Engineer- 
ing Corp., Bedford, O., was announced 
by J. T. Lewis Jr., president of Lewis 
Welding. 

He says the new plant will be or- 
ganized as a separate manufactur- 
ing entity. It will do machine work 
and machine assembly work as the 
Breckenridge Machine Division of 
Lewis Welding & Engineering Corp. 
Hiring of shop personnel will be 
started Feb. 1. About 150 employees 
will be added to the payroll. 

Mr. Lewis says the purchase of 
the plant was a result of Joy’s pro- 
gram of rearranging, consolidating 
and improving its manufacturing op- 
erations. Lewis Welding will con- 
tinue to handle Joy manufacturing 
work at the Breckenridge plant on a 
contract basis until Joy is prepared 
to absorb such work in its other 
six factories. 

“Built and equipped originally to 
manufacture machine tools,” says Mr. 
Lewis, “our new Breckenridge Divi- 
sion will place particular emphasis 
on construction of special machinery 
for metalworking in addition to the 
usual general work that was always 
a part of the business.” 


G & L Expanding Operations 


A NEW STORAGE building is under 
construction for Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
It is part of the expansion and con- 
solidation plan of the company which 
is moving Cincinnati Planer Co. to 
Fond du Lac where it is being ab- 
sorbed by the parent company (STEEL, 
Jan. 16, p. 28). 

Large machine operations of Cin- 
cinnati Planer will be carried on in 
a building that was purchased by 
G & L from the government in 1949. 
Other operations will be absorbed 
in the company’s present facilities. 

The new storage building and other 
buildings now being used by G & L 
will provide about 208,000 sq ft of 
floor space for manufacturing pur- 
poses. When the move has been com- 
pleted all buildings used by G & L dur- 
ing the war will again be utilized. 

The trade name of the Cincinnati 
line will be continued. Products will 
be sold under the name of the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co. Division of Giddings 
& Lewis Machine Tool Co. 

Consolidation of the two companies 
means new jobs for about 100 more 
persons in Fond du Lac. R. J. Kraut, 


president and general manager, says 
former employees will be given pref- 
erence in filling the new job open- 
ings. 


Razor Firm To Make Cameras 


AMERICAN Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is planning to make 
cameras. 

The firm has already made a pilot 
model and expects to market cameras 
in a test area by May 1. Full pro- 
duction and nationwide sales are 
planned for late fall. 

The unit will retail for about $10. 
It will use film sealed into a disc-like 
magazine good for eight exposures. 
The size of the pictures will be about 
3 by 4 inches. The magazine will sell 
for about $1, which will include costs 


of developing and printing. The 
whole magazine will be returned to 
stores for processing. 

American Safety Razor will buy 
lenses and film from other manufac. 
turers, but will make the rest of the 
camera. The company spent about 
$350,000 developing the product. 


Wright Hoist Sold 


OHIO Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
bought all assets except the plant of 
Wright Hoist Division of Lisbon Hoist 
& Crane Co., Lisbon, O. 

The Bob-Cat hoist will be manu. 
factured in the Ohio Electric plant 
in Cleveland. Full production js 
scheduled for early April. Distribv- 
tion wil be through Ohio’s own sales 
force and mill supply houses. 





World-Wide Market Envisioned for Speed Nuts 


TINNERMAN Speed Nut fasteners 
soon will be available all over the 
world. This is the plan being drawn 
by Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleve- 
land, Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., its 
British licensee, and Dominion 
Fasteners Ltd. of Canada. 


Simmonds will build a new plant 
in Australia near Melbourne. It also 
will triple or quadruple output in 
Great Britain where 4 million fasten- 
ers are being made weekly. 

To get more American know-how, 
Simmonds sent its chief engineer, 
W. J. Burnell, left, and its technical 
director, L. G. Oxford, right, to Cleve- 
land to talk over engineering, pro- 
duction and sales problems with 


George A. Tinnerman, center, vit¢ 
president and general manager © 
Tinnerman Products, and other com: 
pany officials. 

The. Australian plant will cove! 
about 75,000 sq ft and will be pat 
terned after Tinnerman’s new Cleve: 
land plant, although on a much small- 
er scale. 

The output of the British plant 
in Wales will be upped by. increasing 
floor space. 

Under the world-wide marketing 
plan, Tinnerman will concentrate 0 
the United States, Dominion wil! cov 
er Canada and South America and 
Simmonds will supply the rem uinder 
of the world. 
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Briefs.... 


“Build With Steel” is the title of a 
95-minute 16 mm motion picture in 
color, produced for and distributed 
by American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York. 

—o-— 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
purgh, established an International 
Division to co-ordinate activities of 
its subsidiaries in Canada, South Af- 
rica and Great Britain. It will con- 
tinue activities of the company’s 
present export department. C. M. 
Donahue will be manager of the new 
division. 

ea aD 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder Inc., Boston, 
purchased the entire line of Gerotor 
air and hydraulic valves, cylinders 
and hydraulic power units from Ger- 
otor May Corp., Baltimore. Manu- 
facturing and selling operations are 
being transferred to Boston. 

ae 
The Indiana State Department ap- 
proved an amendment to articles of 
incorporation of United Engineering 
& Foundry Co.’s Aurora, Ind., sub- 
sidiary whereby the name of the cor- 
poration becomes Stedman Foundry 
& Machine Co. Inc. instead of Sted- 
man’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Inc. 


Automatic Firing Corp. moved its 
general offices to its new home, 4417 
Oleatha Ave., St. Louis 16. Within a 
few weeks the company will move 
its factory equipment alro. 

Sa ae 
Anstice Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
expanded its facilities to include die 
castings and permanent mold cast- 
ings. Expansion included purchase of 
a good deal of automatic machinery. 

--O- 
Operations carried on by Georgia 
Lead Works of Cincinnati branch of 
National Lead Co. will be conducted 
under the name National Lead Co., 
Atlanta Branch, effective Feb. 1. 
George W. Pendery was appointed 
manager of metal and pigment sales 
of the new branch. 

—Q-—— 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, formed 2 
chemicals and fuels synthesis depart- 
ment. The new activity will deal with 
conversion of fuels into chemicals and 
will be based initially on the Fischer- 
Tropsch synthetic fuels process and 
on related processes for making syn- 
thesis gas. The department will be 
staffed by engineers from the com- 
pany’s Chemical Plants Division. 

Ree eae 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
appointed Reliance Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, to handle warehouse mag- 
hesium products. The move is Dow’s 
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first venture into warehousing of 
magnesium; it is expected to be a 
nationwide service eventually. At 
first Reliance will warehouse a 
limited supply of extruded rods, bars 
and shapes; other wrought products 
will be added later. 

-~—O-— 

District sales office of Braeburn Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Buffalo, was moved 
to the Prudential building. Company 
is considering establishment of a Buf- 
falo warehouse. 

Lacegyies 
Allis-Chalmers general machinery 
division named Hild Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Stockton, Calif., and Northwest 
Chain & Sprockets Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., as Pacific Coast dealers. 

ae 
Three subsidiary firms of Line Mate- 
rial Co., Milwaukee, became divisions 
of McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, Hl. 
The action was part of the merger 
last year through an exchange of 
stock of Line Material with McGraw. 
Firms that will be divisions of Mc- 
Graw are Material Sales Corp. of 
New York, Oneida, N. Y.; Line Ma- 
terial Co. of Pennsylvania, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; and Southern Line 
Material Co., Birmingham. These 
companies make airport and street 
lights, electrical distribution special- 
ties and pole line hardware items. 

—0O— 

J. W. Speaker Corp., Milwaukee, 
bought the line of rear view mirrors, 
directional signals and adapter units 
from Ajax Mfg. Co., Detroit. Included 
in the sale are manufacturing rights 
and patents. The Ajax line known 
as Amacor will be called Speaker- 
Amacor, an adjunct of Speaker’s line 
of automobile equipment. 

Soap 
Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, Wis.— 
farm water pumping equipment—is 
erecting a new single-story branch 
office and warehouse in Omaha, Nebr. 

2 RO. AEA 

Affiliated Gas Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land, contracted to buy under certain 
conditions the F. L. Jacobs Co. plant 
in Indianapolis. The Jacobs plant was 
built for manufacture of Launderall 
washing machines and Coca-Cola 
vending units. Affiliated’s president, 
Lyle C. Harvey, says the Indianapolis 
plant will be used largely by the 
Bryant Heater Division for making 
water heaters and other Bryant prod- 
ucts. 

—-O--- 

William H. Howland, purchaser of the 
Janesville Metal Spinning business 
from Owen W. Perkins, Janesville, 
Wis., has moved the machinery to 
his Junction Heating & Sheet Metal 
Co. building in Milton Junction, Wis. 
The name of the business is now 
Wisconsin Metal Spinning Co. 





AT HIS FINGERTIPS: Milling time is 
saved and guesswork eliminated by 
three Westinghouse tachometers show- 
ing feeds and speeds on this Model 
570 Giddings & Lewis horizontal bor- 
ing mill at the Sunnyvale, Calif., plant 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. The 
operator can determine rpm of the 
cutter shaft, rate of feed and speed 
of the saddle by the dials above the 
controls 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inec., New 
York, will build three more Therma- 
for catalytic cracking units at refin- 
eries in Buffalo, Beaumont, Tex., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The three units are 
in addition to four other units an- 
nounced several months ago. The 
TCC units with moving-bed catalysts 
will replace existing fixed-bed units 
in every Case. 
o— 


American Brake Shoe Co., New York, 
opened a new sales office in Houston 
to provide more direct service to its 
customers in the Southwest. William 
C. George will represent Brake Shoe’s 
American Manganese Steel, Electro- 


‘Alloys and National Bearing divi- 


sions in the new office. His activi- 
ties will supplement the company’s 
present coverage in the _ railroad 
equipment field and will center in 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 


— -O--- 


Thirteen Chicago officials of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. flew to Ha- 
vana for the company’s first large 
foreign conference since the war. A 
number of its products—International 
trucks, International Harvester re- 
frigerators and _ industrial power 
equipment—will be introduced to sales 
representatives of Latin American re- 
publics. 
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SECOND consecutive week of production equaling the 
alltime weekly high was recorded in the week ended 
Jan. 21. STEEL’s industrial production index was un- 
changed at 179 per cent (preliminary) of the 1936— 
1939 average. Except for a cloudy labor picture the 
present situation is healthy and vigorous. 

Estimates by the Federal Reserve Board are that 
its industrial production index for December will rise 
to about 176 and the January figure should be about 
2 points higher. The Chrysler strike and cutbacks 
because of coal shortages may wipe out the expected 
January gain. 

STEEL—Output of steel for ingots and castings was 
at 92 per cent of rated capacity in the week ended 
Jan. 21, a 2 point drop from the preceding week. The 


‘decline was caused by a local railroad strike in the 


Buffalo district which crippled steelmaking in the 
area’s largest mill. Although demand continues high, 


steelmaking rate will fall as mills reduce operations 


because of shrinking coal supplies. 


COAL—In the first two weeks of 1950 more than 10 
million tons of bituminous coal were lost because of 
the three day work-week and growing total stoppages. 
In the week ended Jan. 14, for example, 7,425,000 
tons were mined, compared with 11,775,000 in the like 
week a year ago. Even electric light and power com- 
panies who had mountainous coal stockpiles at the end 
of the summer are faced with curtailing service to 


| industrial accounts. 


AUTOMOBILES—Unless an early settlement of the 


The Business Trend 





Chrysler strike clears the air, the automotive indus- 
try’s plans for a record first quarter will not be re- 
alized. Automakers’ schedules called for about 1,- 
990,000 vehicles in the first quarter. In the week 
ended Jan. 21 U. S. plants produced 150,345 vehicles 
and Canadian plants added 7605. 


POWER—Electric energy distributed continues its 
climb to new highs. Edison Electric Institute reports 
the total for the week ended Jan. 21 set an alltime 
high for the second consecutive week as it reached 
6,041,158,000 kwhr. Curtailments forced upon the 
electric power utilities by a fuel shortage may put a 
halt to further increases in electric energy distributed. 
MACHINE TOOLS—New orders index of Nationa! 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association dipped 2 points 
in December to 82.5 per cent of 1945—1947 average 
monthly shipments. Shipments rose to an index figure 
of 75.7. Decline in new orders was contrary to pre- 
liminary estimates. 

PETROLEUM—Bureau of Mines forecasts total de- 
mand for all oils in the first quarter at about 6.5 mil- 
lion barrels daily, up 4.5 per cent over the like 1949 
period. Exports will drop sharply and imports will 
be about the same as a year ago. 
BUSINESS—Business failures declined to 770 in De- 
cember from 835 in November, says Dun & Bradstreet, 
but were higher than the 531 recorded in December, 
1948. Liabilities dropped moderately to $19.3 million 
in the latest month from nearly $23 million in No- 
vember. Liabilities in 1949 totaled $308,190 000. 
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i] } 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS PERIOD WEEK «AGO. AGO. 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 92.0 94.0 94.5 100.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 6,041 6,029 5,994 5,769 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,237 938 1,452 1,963 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) : 4,962 4,925 4,995 5,473 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $182.2 $193.5 $155.5 $96.6 
\ Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 157,950 154,552 72,994 113,302 
nee * Dates on request. $1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1.843.516 net tons. 




















Freight Car Loadings (Unit—-1000 cars) 607+ 631 623 710 | 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 231 207 196 142 | 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,121 $27,311 $27,833 $27,717 | 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t - —5% 25% +2% 15% | 
, a ?Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 
| 
y-~ Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) — $14,415 $13,907 $17,254 $13,731 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) . ; $257.0 $256.9 $256.9 $252.3 | 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $23.6 $37.0 $21.1 $19.5 | 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 7,980 14,799 7,115 4,107 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $67.4 $67.2 $67.6 $62.6 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $37,920 $37,514 $37,409 $33,324 
— +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexf7 ........... 156.13 156.13 156.83 155.05 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet ....... eS oa 160.5 161.2 161.5 232.6 
All Commoditiest F Pea sare Saha deus ‘ 150.9 151.4 151.1 160.3 
Metals and Metal Products+ PRS Fe 169.4 169.5 169.6 175.6 














+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926— 100. 


+1936-1939 —100. 141935-1939—100. 
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Men of Industry 





JAMES P. STEWART 


James P. Stewart, vice president and 
manager of commercial sales division, 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., East 
Trenton, N. J., has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president. He will contin- 
ue as manager, commercial sales di- 
vision. Mr. Stewart joined the com- 
pany in 1946 to handle sales of cen- 
trifugal compressors after 17 years’ 
capital goods experience with Elliott 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., and Borg-Warner 
Corp., Milwaukee, where he had en- 
gineering, production, sales and ex- 
ecutive positions. W. A. Reynolds, 
manager of IMO-De Laval Products 
Division, has been appointed assistant 
to the president, and W. A. Neumann 
Jr., controller, has been appointed 
acting manager of that division, re- 
taining the title of controller. 


0 


George L. Stewart, vice president, Co- 
lumbia Steel & Shafting Co., Car- 
negie, Pa., in charge of Edgar T. 
Ward's Sons Co., has resigned to take 
up new duties with W. J. Holliday & 
Co., Hammond, Ind. He has been with 
Columbia Steel & Shafting for 26 
years and vice president since 1938. 


—— ) 


Milton F. Beecher has been elected 
vice president in charge of research 
and development by Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. George N. Jeppson was 
re-elected as board chairman and Mil- 
ton P. Higgins as company president. 
Ralph F. Gow, executive vice presi- 
dent of Norton Co., was elected vice 
president of Norton Pike Co., and 
Ralph M. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of sales, Norton Co., was 
named to the Norton Pike Co. board. 
Mr. Beecher, who was appointed re- 
search engineer in 1919, became direc- 
tor of research at Norton in 1941. 
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MARSHALL H. JONES 


Marshall H. Jones has been elected 
president, Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O., 
succeeding his brother, Edwin A. 
Jones, who was named chairman of 
the board of directors. James W. Mor- 
gan was named vice president, and 
Winston Pfancuff was elected assist- 
ant secretary. Charles P. Chapman 
continues as secretary and treasurer 
of the company. Marshall H. Jones 
joined Globe in 1932 and served con- 
tinuously with the company except 
for two years when he was in the 
U. S. Navy. On returning to the com- 
pany he was named vice president 
and general manager. 

scien 


Wayne D. Staley, formerly New York 
district manager, Duriron Co., has 
been appointed general sales mana- 
ger, located at the home office, Day- 
ton, O. In directing sales and ad- 
vertising activities he succeeds D. E. 
Jack, who has resigned as vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
sales. F. R. Sharpe, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, has been ap- 
pointed New York district manager, 
and is succeeded at Philadelphia by 
Ralph L. Watts, formerly sales engi- 
neer in New York. 


coe, wee 


’ Martin W. Valuck has been appointed 


purchasing agent, Sealed Power 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., succeeding 
Roy S. Harvey, retired. 

ancients 


Gloster P. Hevenor has been elected 
executive vice president of Aquadyne 
Corp., New York. He will direct the 
company’s expanding activity in the 
field of dust control in industry. For 
18 years prior to joining Aquadyne 
Corp. Mr. Hevenor was with Johnson- 
March Corp., and was president from 
1943 to 1948. 


LEON F. MILLER 


Leon F. Miller has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales and engi- 
neering, foundry machinery division, 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He joined 
the company in 1929, and for the last 
six years has been sales manager. 
Mr. Miller is a member and past di- 
rector of the Cleveland Chapter, 
American Foundrymen’s Society. 


a , Wow 


Baird Associates Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., announces the following or- 
ganizational changes: Dr. Walter S. 
Baird is president and general man- 
ager; John Sterner, vice president in 
charge of sales; Francis Chamberlain, 
former head of the instrument service 
department, is treasurer; and Donald 
E. Williamson, chief engineer, is now 
director of engineering and _instru- 
ment service, 


9 Se 


Following reorganization of Flint & 
Walling Mfg. Co. Inc., Kendallville, 
Ind., brought about through sale of 
stock held by eastern interests and 
subsequent resignation of H. T. Park, 
president, and W. H. Macomber, sec- 
retary-treasurer, the following offi- 
cers have been elected: Cecil R. 
Welch, president, Benjamin F. Van 
Hart, vice president, and Henry L, 
Ortstadt, secretary-treasurer. Mr 
Welch is president, Fort Wayne Se- 
curities Co., stock and bond broker 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind. Mr. Van Hart, 
formerly of Kendallville, was for 
many years in business for himself 
as a distributor for Globe Slicing Ma- 
chine Co. in Detroit and San Diego, 
Calif. Mr, Ortstadt is vice president 
of Kendallville Foundry. In addition 
to the above named officers the board 
of directors includes Richard C. Cole, 
Ferris Shaffer and R. ©. Ratto. Both 
Mr. Park and Mr. Macomber ha: bee? 
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Roebling Round and Shaped Wires are made in 
various grades of steel. Some are also available in 
other metals, including Copper, Bronze and Brass. 
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Oday i Roebling/ 





for Oil-Tempered Spring Wire 


NO IFS, ANDS OR BUTS .. . production records show that Roebling Oil- 
Tempered Spring Wire cuts down machine stoppages and minimizes rejects 
for users everywhere. This is a quality wire. Every inch is alike in gauge 
and finish . . . absolutely uniform in mechanical and metallurgical properties. 

Roebling has one of the largest mills in the country for the making of 
specialty wires. From steel-making to finished wire, every manufacturing 
step is performed in Roebling’s own plants. Modern techniques and modern 
precision equipment assure a product that saves you preparation time... 
brings faster, smoother operation. 

Your Roebling Field Man will gladly help you choose the best wire— 
round, flat or shaped—for greatest efficiency and economy. John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


Ro EBL GEING « century oF conrience 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road 
* Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonfa Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. ®* Denver, 4801 
Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * 
New York, 19 Rector St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1932 N. W. 
14th Ave. ® San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








with the company for 25 years and 
active in its management since 1940. 
—o— 
Merle J. Graham has been appointed 
manager of production, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
Frank G. Benford, assistant manager, 
West Leechburg, Pa., plant, was 
named to succeed Mr. Graham as 
plant manager. 
— 


William J. Murray has been appointed 
manager of the fence department of 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
He will head up sales and installations 
of chain link fence, barbed wire and 
other Copperweld fence products. 

ane 
E. J. Thompson has been appointed 
branch manager, Claud S. Gordon Co., 
Cincinnati office. Before joining the 
company he was engaged in his own 
business as consulting metallurgical 
engineer. 

—O— 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
announces that T. H. Caldwell ZIr., 
former manager of die casting sales, 
magnesium division, will join its 
chemical sales staff at the new At- 
lanta sales office. 

MrT | ee 
Robert C. Johnston has joined the 
sales force of Hickman, Williams & 
Co., Chicago. For the last year he 
has been with the blast furnace de- 
partment of the Gary steelworks, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

— ) 
Webb Wilson has been named vice 
president and treasurer of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. A 
director of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. from 1939-1949, he also 
served that company as a member 
of its executive committee from 1939 
to 1942, and as treasurer from 1942 
to July of last year. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Wilson will be a member of 
the K-F finance committee. 





WEBB WILSON 





HARRY W. DAVIDSON 


Harry W. Davidson has been elected 
secretary-treasurer, Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh. He joined the company 
in 1943 and worked at the Heppen- 
stall-Eddystone Corp., Eddystone, Pa., 
until that Navy-owned plant closed 
in 1944. Transferring to Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Davidson served Heppenstall Co. 
in various capacities during the last 
five years. New members of the Hep- 
penstall board. of directors include: 
Mr. Davidson; Robert C. Downie, 
president, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh, and chief, 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District; and E. 
P. Hawkins, Callaway Mills Inc., New 
York. S. B. Heppenstall Sr., chair- 
man of the board of directors of Hep- 
penstall Co., has retired and the board 
chairmanship will remain vacant for 
the immediate future. 
nantes 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., announces that Kemp G. 
Fuller has been retained as market- 
ing consultant. He recently resigned 
from Chase Brass, where he was man- 
ager of marketing, to establish his 
own business in Pittsburgh, specializ- 
ing in the co-operative development 
of programs for strengthening sales 
performances. 





KEMP G. FULLER 





FRED M. SHELLEY JR. 


Fred M. Shelley Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, and 
Alfred G. Dennison as assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Riverside Metal 
Co., Riverside, N. J. Mr. Shelley has 
been with the firm for 30 years. He 
set up the company’s first regional 
sales office in the New York area in 
1919, and has since been manager of 
that office. Mr. Dennison joined Riv. 
erside in 1945, and has been active in 
sales and advertising. He previously 
was a district manager, Wolverine 
Tube Division, Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co. George Peter- 
son Jr. was appointed manager of the 
company’s new special products di- 
vision. 
sitiaaniiaie 
P. J. Slavish has been appointed man- 
ager, Pittsburgh office, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. He has been with 
headquarters sales of Standard Steel 
Works Division of Baldwin at Burn- 
ham, Pa., in various capacities for the 
last 16 years. A. B. Irwin, who head- 
ed the Pittsburgh office since it 
opened in 1944, has been transferred 
to Philadelphia to handle industrial 
sales for Standard Steel Works Divi- 
sion in that area. 
ennai 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announces appointment of: 
Burt S. Burke as manager, lighting 
division, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land; A. L. Paquette, manager of 
aviation products, with headquarters 
in Dayton, O.; John W. Simpson, 4s- 
sistant engineering manager, atomic 
power division, Pittsburgh; Frank E. 
Heikkila, assistant industrial sales 
manager of the corporation, with 
headquarters at the East Pittsburgh 
office; Stanley S. Schneider, ©né' 
neering manager, district enginecring 
and service department, East Pitts- 
burgh; John F, Morten, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Stur- 
tevant Division, Hyde Park, \!455., 
and Glenn A. Caldwell, engin: ring 
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IT’S NEVER 47022 4 OU AT LOMBARD... 


There’s no problem like your problem and we strive for immediate solution. We 
support this conception of Urgent Service with offices in strategic locations, willingness 
ncaiiiben to burn the lamps all night, if necessary, to meet your vital deadlines, and Company- 
orsion owned aircraft ready to fly our engineers and executives to you on a moment's notice. 


Lombard “Packaged Engineering” embraces the entire responsibility of complete 
ENGINEERING plant or machine design...plus construction and installation where required. 
coustaucrion Give us your toughest construction or mechanical engineering problem and we'll 
develop the practical, efficient method or process for your profitable production. 
Trained engineers supervise machinery installation, stay on the job until the 


equipment is performing the job we designed it to do... that you expect it to do! 


INVESTIGATE LOMBARD Packaged Engineering TODAY! 


LOMBARD corporation 


ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS 
EMPIRE BUILDING *« YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED BY UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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supervisor, Detroit engineering and 
service department, with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. 

—_o— 
Roy A. Curl has been appointed man- 
ager, sales promotion department, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 





ROY A. CURL 


Youngstown, succeeding Myron S. 
Curtis, recently appointed assistant 
to the president. Mr. Curl joined the 
company in 1925 and for the last 15 
years has been assistant to the sales 
promotion manager. Clyde M. Horan, 
for the last nine years superintendent 
of blast furnaces at the company’s 
plant at Indiana Harbor, has been 
transferred to the Youngstown dis- 
trict as superintendent of company 
blast furnaces at Campbell and Hub- 
bard and sintering plant at Campbell. 

etl ental 
Harlen F. Mura, Northeast Equipment 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed 
Ohio district representative for the 
Industrial Furnace Division of R-S 
Products Corp., Philadelphia. 

a 
Carlton H. Rose, head of National 
Lead Co.’s specification department, 
has been appointed representative of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials on the Standards Council 
of American Standards Association. 

on , ha 
Frederic Leake Jr. has been appointed 
assistant manager, Evans Lead Divi- 
sion, National Lead Co., New York. 
He had been sales manager of the di- 
vision. 

— wee 
George R. Best, F. H. McGraw & Co,,. 
New York, has been appointed man- 
ager of the engineering and construc- 
tion firm’s Pittsburgh office to suc- 
ceed Francis J. Tytus, resigned. A 
veteran in steel mill construction and 
mill erection, Mr. Best was McGraw’s 
superintendent on the recently com- 
pleted Tennessee Coal & Iron mod- 
ernization project at Fairfield, Ala. 
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McGraw’s engineering department 
has been transferred from Pittsburgh 
to Hartford, Conn., and the Pitts- 
burgh office is now an operational of- 
fice. Ted Page will serve as assist- 
ant to Mr. Best. 

—~0— 
George C. Connor has been appointed 
general sales manager, photoflash 
division, and Alfred C. Viebranz, 
general sales manager, electronics 
division of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., New York. 

——-O--- 
E. L. Johnson has been appointed 
sales manager, Palnut Co., Irvington, 
N. J. He joined the company eight 
years ago, and had formerly served 
in capacities of salesman and as- 
sistant sales manager. 

~-0-- 
T. Embury Jones, president, Precision 
Welder & Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has been elected president, Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers Association. 





T. EMBURY JONES 


Long active in the R.W.M.A., he re- 
cently completed a term as vice pres- 
ident. B. L. Wise, director of produc- 
tion, National Electric Welding Ma- 
chines Co., Bay City, Mich., was elect- 
ed chairman of the advisory board; 
and H. V. Beronius, secretary, Weid- 
ing Machines Mfg. Co., Detroit, was 
elected vice president of the associa- 
tion. 
i 

Charles E. Love, general sales man- 
ager, International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
has been with the company since 1932. 
He served in several sales executive 
capacities at Portland, Me., Peoria, 
Ill., and Chicago, subsequently be- 
came instructor of sales in the IBM 
employees’ training school at Endi- 
cott, N. Y., and then served succes- 
sively as electric accounting machine 
division manager in Boston and Chi- 
cago. After service with the U. S. 


Navy from which he was discharg 4 
in 1946, Mr. Love returned to IRM 
as sales manager of its western <is- 
trict, and was appointed general sales 
manager in 1947. 

eae , Woe 


Edward Manhard has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and Charles R. Roberts as_presi- 
dent of Rock Island Bridge & Iron 
Works Inc., Rock Island, Ill. 

-—O-—- 


Randall Snow has been named assist- 

ant general sales promotion manager 

of Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. He 

has served as an assistant to T. F. 

Hall, sales promotion manager, since 

joining the organization in 1946. 
--O-— 


Chicago-Latrobe Twist Drill Works, 
Chicago, announces that Frank Sul- 
livan has joined the company as a 
sales and service representative for 
the New England territory. 

—O-- 
John P. Richmond has been elected 
to the newly created post of comptrol- 
ler, Shippers’ Car Line Corp., sub- 
sidiary, American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. He also is comptrol- 
ler of the parent company. 

~-0O—- 
Clinton E. Swift, welding engineer 
specialist, has rejoined American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., and will 
have a leading part in the company’s 
stepped up research and promotional 
activities on Anaconda welding rods. 

--0-— 
James F. McCartney has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. He 
will be in charge of all industrial, 





JAMES F. McCARTNEY 


mining and railroad sales of Duff- 
Norton jacks. Since 1948 he has been 
eastern district sales manager for 
the company, with headquarters in 
New York, and before joining Duff- 
Norton he was eastern represent- 
ative for Pressed Steel Car Co. 
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R. A. Roosevelt has been appointed 
sales manager of Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. He has been advertising man- 
ager of the company, and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

----O-* 
Fred W. Schlapp has been appointed 
sales engineer for Ajax Electric Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia. He will maintain 
offices in San Francisco, from which 
he will cover northern California and 
all of Nevada. 

--O - 
Whiton Machine Co., New London, 
Conn., announces that O. D. H. Bent- 
ley has become associated with it as 
consulting engineer on steam turbines, 
and Eugene B. Williams also joins 
the company in charge of the sale of 
Whiton steam turbines for U. S. Navy 
applications. 

--O—- 
K. A. D. Naoroji, president of Tata 
Inc.. New York, since 1945, has re- 
turned to India where, as a director 
of Tata Industries, he will be located 
in New Delhi. He came to the United 
States originally in 1943 on loan from 
Tata as director of supplies of the 
India Supply Mission in Washington. 

—-O-- 
Elwood Broadwater has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
for Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O. 
He was news editor of radio station 
WCMW in Canton. 

—-O-— 
Fedders-Quigan Corp., Buffalo, an- 
nounces appointment of Anthony J. 
DeFino as general manager of its 
Buffalo division. He has held key 
positions in various phases of the 
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JAMES L. HYLAND 


Named chairman of Republic Steel Corp.'s 
open-hearth committee. Noted in STEEL, Jan. 
23 issue, p. 53 


company’s sales and manufacturing 
activities centering around heat 
transfer equipment, 

ea ae 
Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, announces 
appointment of R. G. Gehlsen as sales 
manager, mines equipment division, 
and H. B. Zeppenfeld as manager, in- 
dustrial sales, mines equipment di- 
vision. 

ae 

James A. Setchell has been appointed 
San Diego, Calif., representative of 
Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee. He 
will operate under his own name at 
301 W. “G” St. 

bps 
Heyl & Paiterson Inc., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces appointment of Orville R. 





ELMER A. SCHWARTZ 


Appointed Cleveland district manager, Re 
public Steel Corp. Noted in STEEL, Jan. 23 
issue, p. 53 


Lyons as coal preparation engineer. 
For the last four years he has served 
as research engineer in charge of 
coal preparation at Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. 

—o 
Robert E. Hamilton, vice president, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
New York, retired after 48 years 
with the organization. 

-—O--- 


Harry Oldham has been appointed 
foundry superintendent of Hunt-Spil- 
ler Mfg. Corp., Boston, subsidiary, A. 
S. Campbell Co. Mr. Oldham was 
with Ford Motor Co. for 23 years, 
and more recently was general found- 
ry superintendent for Mack Mfg. 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 





OBITUARIES... 


Clarence B. White, 65, president, 
White Bros. Smelting Corp., Philadel- 
phia, died Jan. 21 at his home in Hal- 
lowell, Pa., after a short illness. Long 
prominent in the nonferrous field, 
he was a pioneer in the manufacture 
of ingot metals and was one of the 
founders of the Nonferrous Ingot 
Metal Institute. He was also a found- 
er and charter member of the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Material 
Dealers and a member of the Phila- 
delphia Metals Association. He served 
as president, New York Metal Ex- 
change, 1923-1925. 
--O — 
Robert C. Todd, 68, retired vice 
President, Armeo Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, O., died Jan. 19. He had been 
With the company since it was 
formed, and acted as a consultant 
following his retirement two years 
ago. 
--O-- 
Lewis C. Dunn, 64, consulting engi- 
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neer for E. F. Houghton & Co. at De- 
troit, and a pioneer heat treating ex- 
pert, died recently in that city. Prior 
to the first World War he was asso- 
ciated for many years with Packard 
Motor Car Co. 

—O-- 
E. S. Rooney, Cincinnati district 
manager, Automatic Nut Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., died of a heart attack Jan. 
15. He represented the company for 
the last 15 years. 

— -O—- _ 


Dow G. Roof, 56, former industrial 
relations manager, Stamford Division, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., died Jan. 17. He retired be- 
cause of ill health in 1949. 

—-—O-— 
Edwin S. Heatherton, 58, superin- 
tendent of the coach department, 
Packard Motor Car Co., in New York, 
died Jan. 16. 

--O-- 
L. K. Simons, 54, vice president and 
manager, R. D. Bracken Co., San- 
ford, N. C., died of a heart attack 


Jan. 11. He was associated for 20 
years with Reading Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., until July, 1947, 
when he became associated with R. 
D. Bracken Co. 
Oo 

William Richardson Jr., 69, retired 
mechanical engineer, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, died re- 
cently. He was employed by T.C.I. 
from 1911 until his retirement in 
1945. 

—O ~_ 
William E. Fice, 56, sales manager, 
Pease Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, died Jan. 16. 

-—-O—-- 
Roger W. Leason, 50, vice president 
and treasurer, Emseco Derrick & 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles, died 
Jan. 12. 

- —O — 
William B. Knight, president and 
founder of W. B. Knight Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, died Jan. 7. 
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LUBRICATES 
264 BEARINGS 
AUTOMATICALLY ON WATAUGA DAM 


rr 


Installation of two Trabon Barrel Pumps on Watauga Dam in Tennessee, 
an important link in the TVA power and flood control program, solved a 
lubricating problem which rivaled the dam in size. 












The pumps are installed in a powerhouse approximately one mile from the 

dam site and serve to lubricate turbines which control the intake and 

WRITE FOR linkage mechanism. No manpower is needed to operate the system, equipped 

BULLETIN 469 with a warning device, which flashes a warning of any interruption in the 
proper flow of grease to each bearing. 

Trabon systems have ONE indicator at the pump, assuring 

positive lubrication. Trabon systems operate efficiently when 


buried under dust, dirt, water, or grime. 
Regardless of the size or type of your machine, Trabon — with 
20 years of experience —can save you time and money. 
Call or write today. 


TRABON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1814 EAST 40th STREET ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





OIL AND GREASE SYSTEMS 
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INCREASES INGOT YIELD— Ingot mold yield in the pro- 
duction of “killed” steels was increased by one steel producer 
from 77 to 78 per cent to nearly 85 per cent in using a carbon- 
free exothermic liquidizer compound developed by Pittsburgh 
Metals Purifying Co., Pittsburgh. In tests conducted by the 
steel company, involving 8 x 8 to 14 x 32-inch ingots weighing 
9000 pounds, it is estimated that a saving of $4 was made 
for each dollar spent on the liquidizer. Use of the compound 
by a major stainless steel producer increased weight of stain- 
less billets by 340 pounds on 6000-pound ingots, and in- 
creased length of the same billets as much as 15 inches. 


$0 YOU'RE HOT?— Firms with fire hazards, please take 
note! Firefighting suit designed to keep firemen at a cool 
130° while working in flaming inferno of gasoline and oil that 
registers a sizzling 2000° F was successfully tested by United 
States Air Force Engineering Division at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O. Only one of its kind so far de- 
veloped, suit is made up of 18 layers glass fiber, glass fiber 
batt and net, Neoprene coated glass fiber, honeycombed cot- 
ton cloth, silver and aluminum foil and nylon. In all it’s about 
Y4-inch thick. 


RECORDS MINUTE CURRENTS— New instrument now be- 
ing used to detect nuclear-energy—one capable of measuring 
to 100 millionths of a millionth of an ampere—is getting con- 
siderable attention among scientists and research engineers be- 
cause of its potential applications in other fields. Designed by 
Brown Instruments division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., device measures and records flow of current or 
radiation without attendants with maximum deviation from 
accuracy never being more than 0.3 millivolts in one day— 
and even this is minimized by periodic manual zeroing. 


SALVAGING PROCESS— Collets and feed fingers normally 
worn oversize now can be reworked to provide longer life by 
a process developed by S & E Machine Products Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Method restores the components to the precision 
of a new part. In the process carbide wear sections are in- 
serted and ground to new collet dimensions. Furthermore, no 
annealing is involved and original hardness and temper are 
not appreciably changed. The reworking is especially adapted 
to collets employed in high speed automatic work or similar 
long run applications. Users say the reworked collets give up 
to 50 times the life of the original steel collets. 


MEASURES NEUTRON RADIATION— Neutron radiation 
intensities in terms of a common reference value now can be 
measured by all laboratories by means of a primary neutron 
standard devised by National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. Standard consists of a solid beryllium sphere, 4 
centimeters in diameter, enclosing at its geometrical center 
4 capsule of radium. Neutrons are produced in the sphere by 
action of gamma rays from the radium. Because rate of 
neutron emission changes slowly as radium decays, the change 
is only about 0.04 per cent a year, and can be taken into 
account with sufficient accuracy. A duplicate standard is 
available on a loan basis to other research labs requiring 
standardization of their neutron measurements. 


News § 
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TWO-MINUTE RESULTS — At- 
tempts to analyze phosphorus in steel 
using the time-saving spectrographic 
technique thus far presented many 
difficulties. But, a method worked 
out at Ford recently permits an op- 
erator to make a single phosphorus 
determination in 2 minutes. The set- 
up involves the use of a spectrograph 
and two Geiger-Muller counters. The 
latter are attached to the spectro- 
graph at the plateholder position, 
replacing the photographic plates 
usually employed. (p. 46) 


SIMPLIFIES DESIGNS—Design of 
weldments employed in fabricating 
cranes in an Alliance, O., plant is 
simplified with the use of a 500-ton 
press brake. The unit is used to 
shape components to simplify fitting. 
For example, by bending up each 
edge of a foot walk plate, the prod- 
uct is easier to produce. Previously, 
the walk was made up of plate with 
angles welded along each side with 
filler bars at the support. The bent 
type walk is stiffer, better looking 
and affords much production savings. 
(p. 50) 


MODERATE PRODUCTION — Coils 
of ferrous or nonferrous metal are 
flattened and cut to any length by a 
shear line of moderate production de- 
signed by E. W. Bliss Co. Shear is 
built so that only one adjustment 
compensates for both side and end 
wear. Complete unit consists of coil 
stop, payoff reel, roller leveller, loop- 
ing table, upcut shear, gage table 
and automatic gage unit, oiling unit, 
pinch rolls and sheet piler. (p. 54) 


NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT — 
Contrasting the facilities, equipment 
and product of a modern steel foundry 
with those of the best steel foundry 
of 20 years ago is like comparing 
the modern streamlined motorcar 
with the primitive horseless car- 
riages. Today steel foundries are 
mechanized in all departments and 
considerable study is given to new 
developments in mechanization. Meth- 
od used to produce steel castings, 
however, is not standardized. There 
are about four different techniques 
employed. The chosen method de- 
pends on the organization’s policy, 
tonnage required, intricacy of cast- 
ings, type of steel required, to name 
a few. (p. 60) 
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Fig. 1—Production control in- 


 stallation at Ford Motor Co. 


for determining phosphorus 
in steels, using Geiger-Muller 
counter method 


Fig. 2—Geiger-Muiler counter 
attachment as mounted on 
the spectrograph 


Fig. 3—Quartz Geiger coun- 
ter tube that is used in phos- 
phorus determination 


Spectrographic method using Geiger photoelectron tubes was recently 
adopted for production control of phosphorus in steels at Ford Motor Co. 


A single phosphorous determination can be made in 2 minutes, using the 


new nonmechanical process. Refinements in chemical techniques are also 


reported here 


hosphorus 


METALLURGISTS familiar with melting specifica- 
tions for iron and steels fully realize that they in- 
variably call for accurate controls regarding maxi- 
mum limits for phosphorus. The spectrographic 
method has been applied with widespread success 
to the determination and control of many of the 
elements encountered in iron and steelmaking. How- 
ever, attempts to analyze phosphorus in steel using 
the time-saving spectrographic technique have pre- 
sented many difficulties. Only recently was a success- 
ful method reported in use for production control at 
the Ford Motor Co.? 

The development is based on work originally con- 
ducted in 1942 by Duffendack and Morris,’ University 
of Michigan, who reported the use of Geiger-Muller 
Photoelectron counter tubes for the quantitative 
Measurement of spectral lines of wave lengths less 
than 2600 A. Since it was recognized that this type 
of Geiger-Muller tube is sensitive to the wave-length 
tegion containing some of the most usable phosphorus 
lines, a project was initiated by Ford Motor Co., with 
the department of engineering research of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to provide Geiger-Muller photo- 
electron counters and suitable measuring apparatus 
for analyzing phosphorus in ferrous alloys.’ Recent 
refinements have also been made in chemical methods 
for the determination of phosphorus in alloys. Work 
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carried out by J. L. Kassner and M. A. Ozier, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and reported before the fourth 
annual analytical symposium of the American Chem- 
ical Society, held in Pittsburgh, showed that the 
time for a complete phosphorus determination can be 
shortened by using a citromolybdate solution and sep- 
arating the ammonium malybdiphosphate at the boil- 
ing point. The work, which was sponsored by a 
grant from the research fund of the University of 
Alabama indicated good results when the method 
was applied to the analysis of several Bureau of 
Standards samples. 

Geiger-Muller Counter Method—Equipment devel- 
oped by Bryan and Nahstoll for production control in 
the laboratories of Ford Motor Co. permits an oper- 
ator to make a single phosphorus determination in 
2 minutes, or 30 in an hour, and consists of the fol- 
lowing apparatus: (1) An electrical are source; 
(2) a large Littrow quartz spectrograph; (3) the 
Geiger-Muller counter attachment with its associated 
electrical circuits. Fig. 1 shows a typical installation 
mounted on a chemical laboratory bench. In contrast 
to the typical spectrographic installation, this equip- 
ment does not require a dark room with photographic 
processing equipment nor microphotometering facili- 
ties. 

The excitation source, according to Bryan and 
Nahstoll, is preferably an arc, since the phosphorus 
line used (2136.19 A) is of high arc intensity and is 
situated very close to a copper line (2135.97 A) of 
high spark intensity. Arc excitation has the further 
advantage of not interfering electrically with the 
electronic measuring circuits. Both the direct cur- 
rent and alternating current arcs have been used, 
although it has been pointed out that the direct cur- 
rent are required more elaborate operating precau- 
tions in order to obtain satisfactory accuracy. In 
either case, it is a good policy to have a separate 
motor generator set to supply the power, and ballast 
should be of the constant resistance type. 

Spectrograph Used—Spectrograph used in Ford 
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Motor Co. laboratories for phosphorus determination 
is a Bausch and Lomb Littrow instrument with 
quartz optics adjusted to bring the “tenth region” 
into focus, thus providing a reciprocal dispersion of 
about 1.4 A per mm for lines of 2100 to 2200 
A wave length. In order to control the temperature 
of the instrument, and thus prevent shifting of the 
spectral line positions, the complete spectrograph is 
enclosed in an insulated wooden cabinet with con- 
stant temperature control which serves as a thermo- 
stat. 

Two Geiger-Muller counters are attached to the 
spectrograph at the plateholder position. They re- 
place the photographic plates usually employed. This 
attachment is shown in Fig. 2. The box-like containers 
shown are equipped with receiving slits and counter 
tubes aligned to accommodate incident light beams 
striking the focal plane at an angle of about 65 de- 
grees from the normal. These tube containers are 
movable along a screw having 24 threads to the inch, 
allowing reproducible location of the slit and tube 
positions to within 10 microns. 


Geiger Tube—Geiger tube used in the analysis is 
shown in Fig. 3, and is based on the work of Duffen- 
dack and others*:* who applied such tubes to the 
measurement of spectral lines. The tube is excep- 
tionally small, being about 12 cm in length and 13 mm 
in diameter. Electrical elements of the tube consist 
of a cylindrical nickel alloy cathode and a fine tung- 
sten wire anode supported within a tubular quartz 
envelop filled with pure hydrogen gas at 10 cm 
pressure. Tubes of this kind have been in use in 
the Ford laboratories for more than 2 years without 
noticeable change in sensitivity or operating char- 
acteristics. 

Each tube requires a group of associated electronic 
circuits for counting. Pulses from the tubes are 
quenched externally by means of a Neher-Harper® 
circuit. These isolated pulses which are very feeble 
and may occur at a rate too rapid for mechanical 
registering, are next fed into a scaling circuit de- 
scribed as of Lifschutz* design which produces one 
powerful pulse for each eight original weak pulses. 
The high voltage regulated power supply for the 
Geiger tube is also incorporated with the scaling 
circuit. The pulse delivered from the scaling circuit 
then drives a solenoid-operated impulse register to 
totalize the number of counts per unit time. 


Although the counting rates involved in measuring 
spectural lines are not high, the random occurrence 
of the pulses necessitates consideration of the elec- 
trical resolution’ of counts occurring at nearly the 
same time. The combined electrical circuits will 
count accurately as many as 3600 equally spaced, 
scaled counts per second; however, the probability 
of coincidence in counting random pulses contributes 
an error which is quite significant at rates above 
500 scaled random counts per minute. In addition, 
in measuring random counts, accuracy of measure- 
ment is dependent on the total number of pulses 
counted; generally, errors tend to increase with a 
decrease in total counts registered. In the work at 
the Ford laboratories a provision for the interpola- 
tion of registered counts is incorporated in the count- 
ing circuit used. 
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LOW CARBON STEEL 
(CARBON .10 TO 50%} 


HIGH CARBON STEEL 
CARBON |.3570155%) 


PER CENT PHOSPHORUS 


RATIO /re 


Fig. 4—Working curve used in Ford laboratories for 
analysis of low phosphorus steels 


Fig. 5—Laboratory curves for use with steels of differ- 
ent carbon contents 


Carrying out an Analysis—<According to the pro- 
cedure recommended by Bryan and Nahstoll of Ford 
in a recent ASTM bulletin, the molten metal to be 
analyzed is poured into molds to provide rod-shaped 
self electrodes having the following recommended 
properties: (1)° Diameters uniform to 0.005-inch; 
(2) lengths of at least 0.625-inch and (3) burning 
tips consisting of 90-degree cones. These specifica- 
tions are neceessary in order to restrict errors to 
within 5 per cent of the amount of phosphorus pres- 
ent. After the adoption of a usable diameter, it is 
important to maintain uniformity of samples in re 
spect to each other and to standards employed. Data 
have been presented® to show that the ratio of phos- 
phorus counts to iron counts varies inversely as the 
electrode diameter; thus, small changes in diameter 
affect counting results. 

A grinding operation to remove 45 degrees of metal 
as measured from a plane perpendicular to the length 
of the electrode forming a conical burning tip of 90 
degrees is recommended. Without a sharp conical 
point, there is a definite tendency toward arc wander- 
ing, which in prism instruments can result in con 
siderable variation of quartz absorption and poor 
reproducibility of readings. Proper attention should 
be given to accurate spacing of the sample electrodes. 
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To provide reproducibility within 5 per cent of the 
amount of phosphorus present, it is necessary to 
maintain gap spacing within plus or minus 0.005-inch 
from sample to sample. 

Source Conditions — Both alternating and direct 
current arcs have been used in production contro! 
applications of the technique with currents from 
15 to 3.5 amp. A 2200-v ac arc of 2 amp has been 
found satisfactory for most samples. After optimum 
current value is chosen, it is important that suitable 
regulation be maintained to hold the current constant 
within 0.05-amp. 

In carrying out phosphorus analysis in the Ford 
laboratories, the arc is positioned 35 cm from the 
entrance slit of the spectrograph. The spectrograph 
entrance slit is adjusted to 30 microns in width and 
7 mm in height, while exit slits attached at the 
spectrograph focal plane are 200 microns wide and 
6.3 mm high. Work has shown that entrance slit 
width of more than 30 microns prevent sufficient 
resolution for the steel spectrum, and narrower 
widths reduce sensitivity. 

It is important that the entrance and exit slits 
be made parallel to each other. This can be done by 
narrowing the exit slits to the width of a line and 
by rotating the entrance slit housing to a position 
where a2 maximum count is obtained. The spectro- 
graph focus and tilt adjustments are set to accommo- 
date the 2100 A to 2500 A region which offers a 
reciprocal dispersion of 1.4 A per mm at the position 
of the 2136.19 A phosphorus lines. 


Choice of Lines—Of the phosphorus lines in steel, 
the one at 2136.19 A is used in Ford laboratory 
determinations because of its high arc intensity and 
relative freedom from interference. Concerning the 
iron reference lines, the one at 2219.9 A is used pri- 
marily because its intensity is nearly equivalent to 
that of the 2136.19 A phosphorus lines, and secondly 
because its proximity to the phosphorus line results 
in a minimum quartz absorption error. Data were 
published* to show that the ratio of intensities of 
two prism dispersed lines, varies less as the differ- 
ence in wave length between the lines decreases. 

It is desirable to control temperature of the spec- 
trograph within 2° F in order to prevent errors in 
the measurements. 

Electronic Units—The electronic circuits attached 
to each Geiger-Muller tube must be adjusted accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the particular tube with 
which they are associated. A variable direct cur- 
rent voltage supply is used first to determine the 
operating plateau of the tube. The voltage is then 
set for regulation at the midpoint of the plateau and 
both voltage and stabilizing knobs locked into position 
to avoid accidental overvoltage, which may injure 
the tube or result in an error. Experience at the 
Ford laboratories has indicated that once the operat- 
ing voltage is established, it may be possible to em- 
ploy a given tube for more than 2 years without 
altering this voltage. 

Exposure Time—During a 1-minute arcing of most 
steels, sufficient phosphorus counts are produced to 
Provide acceptable accuracy. Terminating the ex- 
Posure at the time 100 reference counts are accumu- 
lated has proved to be satisfactory compromise in 
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routine control work at the Ford Motor laboratories 
as regards speed and accuracy of analysis, as well 
as being an expeditious means of calculating ratios 
and drawing up working curves. 

By using electrodes of known analysis, readings 
obtained from the registers provide phosphorus to 
iron count ratios which may be plotted against the 
known percentages of (Please turn to Page 56) 





TABLE |! 
RESULTS OBTAINED USING GEIGER COUNTER AND ROUTINE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS—2200-V ALTERNATING CURRENT ARC 


USED 
Rod Chemical Analy- 

Diameter, sis, per Geiger Counter Analysis, 
Type of Sample in. cent phosphorus per cent phosphorus 
Low carbon No. 1.. %4 0.007 0.008 /0.009/0.008/ 0.008 
Low carbon No. 1.. % 0.011 0.015/0.014/0.012/0.014 
Low carbon No. 2.. \% 0.010 0.009/0.010/0.008/0.009 
Low carbon No. 2.. % 0.009 0.008/0.012/0.011/0.012 
Low carbon No. 3.. % 0.013 0.012/0.012/0.009/0.011 
Ford EEEE ....... % 0.019 0.020/0.019/0.018/0.020 
Crankshaft metal yy, 0.046 0.053/0.047/0.054/0.053 
Crankshaft metal ly 0.055 0.059/0.062/0.055/0.051 
Crankshaft metal .. % 0.040 0.046/0.053/0.037/0.036 
Crankshaft metal \% 0.055 0.055/0.055/0.056/0.049 
Crankshaft metal ly 0.028 0.027/0.025/0.023/0.023 
Crankshaft metal iy 0.038 0.036/0.044/0.041/0.034 
SAE 1111 \y 0.092 0.103/0.099/0.085/0.083 
SAE 1111 wy 0.145 0.133/0.137/0.139/0.134 
SAE 1111 re %, 0.105 0.101/0.104/0.114/0.109 
SAE 1111 .. . % . % 0.088 0.105/0.108/0.106/0.107 
Rimmed steel ly 0.005 0.007 /0.006/0.005/0.009 
Rimmed steel \y 0.006 0.013/0.011/0.014/0.010 
Cupola AA iron.... y% 0.17 0.169/0.162/0.175/0.163 
Cupola AA irop.... y% 0.17 0.168/0.165/0.176/0.168 
Cupola AA iron.... y% 0.165 0.164/0.161/0.157/0.167 
Cupola B iron...... % 0.20 0.185/0.183/0.180/0.190 
Cupola B iron...... 4% 0.19 0.195/0.187/0.204/0.190 
Cupola B iron...... 0.19 0.197/0.205/0.203/0.195 





TABLE Il 
GEIGER COUNTER RESULTS ON FOUNDRY SAMPLES AT FORD 
MOTOR CO. 
—DIRECT CURRENT ARC USED— 








Maximum Average 
Deviation Deviation 
from from 
Concentration Chemical Chemical 
Range, Analysis, Analysis, 
Determi- per cent per cent per cent 
Type of Sample nations phosphorus phosphorus phosphorus 
Cupola iron.......... 109 0.10 to 0.25 0.035 0.013 
Electric furnace  pre- 
liminaries cast in 
DR SateG bank o< 4 o0s 96 0.02 to 0.07 0.018 0.006 
Electric furnace pre- 
liminaries cast in 
molybdenum ....... 15 0.02 to 0.07 0.005 0.002 
TABLE Ill 


ANALYSIS OF STANDARD STEELS, SOLUBLE IN NITRIC ACID, 
USING IMPROVED CHEMICAL METHOD DEVELOPED AT UNI- 
VERSITY OF ALABAMA 





Bureau of Stds. Certified Exptl. 
Sample Phosphorus Phosphorus Deviations 
No. Type Value, % Value, % % 
8g Bessemer Steel 0.093 0.093 0.000 
10e Bessemer Steel 0.083 0.083 0.000 
0.081 —0.002 
120A Bessemer Steel 0.094 0.091 —0.003 
9.098 +0.004 
0.091 —0.003 
lle B.O.H. Steel 0.015 0.015 0.000 
0.012 —0.003 
15D B.O.H. Steel 0.018 0.017 —0.001 
21C A.O.H. Steel 0.062 0.060 —0.002 
0.063 +0.001 
TABLE IV 


KESULTS OBTAINED BY IMPROVED CHEMICAL METHOD ON 
STEELS INSOLUBLE IN NITRIC ACID 


Bureau of Stds. Certified Exptl. 
Samples Phosphorus Phosphorus Deviations 
No, Type Value, % Value, % % 
30¢ Cr-V Steel 0.019 0.020™ +-0.001 
V—0.235% 0.021™ +-0.002 
0.0140 —0.005 
32b Cr-Ni Steel 0.016 0.015 —0.001 
0.014 —0.002 
100 Mn Rail Steel 0.023 0.020 —0.003 
0.021 —0.001 
106A Cr-Mo-Al Steel 0.016 0.018 +0.002 
0.014 —0.002 
111A Ni-Mo Steel 0.017 0.020 +0.003 
0.016 —0.001 
121A’ Stainless Steel 0.023 0.020 —0.003 
18% Cr, 10% Ni 0.022 —0.001 


Titanium Bearing 





m Reduced with ferrous sulphate, allowed to stand overnight before 
filtering, used 150 ml double-strength citromolybdate solution 

n Reduced with ferrous sulphate, filtered immediately, used 150 m! 
double-strength citromolybdate solution 
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STEEL 
WELDMENTS 


... modify crane fabrication, lower production costs 


This organization has found that the use of weld- 
ments offers them lighter, better looking crane 
components together with attendant production 
savings. However, for some specific parts, a com- 
bination of both weldments and castings produces 
the best product at the most reasonable cost 


By DAN REEBEL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 














UTILIZATION of weldments wherever possible to- Farther down the shop and located in a leanto thr 
gether with a unique materials handling setup is are rolls and a blacksmith section, containing bull- all 
affording easy, fast production and movement of gi- dozers and heating equipment used to shape steel ere 
gantic crane components in and between the plants in the form required, and to supplement bending are 
of Alliance Structural Co. and Alliance Machine Co., performed on the press brake. In this section smaller pla 
Alliance, O. Their novel welding and handling setup items are fitted and welded. Certain items, where and 
is one that affords a great amount of operational practical, are welded on a positioner located in this rail 
flexibility together with a minimum of materials han- leanto. Those items whose size and shape are not nor 
dling. A huge storage yard located between the adaptable to welding on positioners are processed on in { 
two plants stocks and retains both raw materials and tables with light 3-ton hoists being used to position mer 
finished products until the machine plant requires the work. These hoists also are electrically operated D 
them for final erection. from the floor. When completed, smaller items are 
Material moving through the plant is carried by an trucked to the center track, loaded on a dolly and 
overhead electric crane to a track running between with the aid of gravity returned to the yard for 
the two shops and placed on dollies which transport storage until needed by the machine shop on the 
it into the shop. All templets are made in the leanto lower level. 
portion of the shop with shears for cutting plates In the center section of the shop, certain larger 
and angles, punches, a 500-ton press brake and neces- structural pieces are fitted, welded, and riveted into 
sary burning equipment being located in the east end ties, operator and control cabs, laminated ladle 
end of the shop. These are used for basic processing hooks, columns and guide frames for soaking pit 
of structural steel into sizes and shapes required for cranes, end carriages, end trucks, and many other 
fabrication into finished products, such as huge items. These pieces are fitted on tables and stands 
: cranes and other special purpose machines and equip- and then positioned for welding by use of 5 and 10- 
7 ment which the organization designs and constructs ton hoists supported from the bottom chord of the 
for clients the world over. roof trusses. 
Across the storage yard and connecting the two Customer Specifies Design—At the far end of the 
plants runs a previously mentioned track, which is shop huge crane girders are fabricated. They are 
elevated slightly in the structural shop and which either of welded or riveted design as specified by 
with the aid of gravity delivers material down into the customer. Most are now being built using the 
the lower machine shop. Material while in the shop welded design as this affords a lighter and more 
is handled by means of 5 and 10-ton hoists supported attractive girder. Girders are built up on rail stands 
from the bottom chord of each roof truss and elec- which position the weld at a height where it is most 
trically operated from the floor. Lighter hoists are easily performed. After being fitted and tack-welded, 
used where the steel first enters the shop. At the 10-ton hoists move the material to the other side 
shop’s delivery-end for handling final assembled items of the shop where final welding is then comple 
are located 10-ton hoists. Work is next placed on dollies and moved dow? 
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through the shop assisted by gravity. If exception- 
ally long girders are to be sent to the machine shop 
erection floor, this system is not used. Instead they 
are moved by dollies out of the west end of the shop, 
placed under a 30-ton stationary gantry-type hoist 
and loaded on flat cars on the railroad siding. A local 
railroad shifter subsequently moves them to the 
north end of the erection floor. All other materials 
in the shop are transported by dolly as previously 
mentioned. 


Development of welding techniques has produced 
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Fig. 1—Welding a trolley frame 
which is lying upside down 


Fig. 2—View of an end truck be- 
ing welded on the table 


Fig. 3—Note the chain around the 

middle section of the trolley frame. 

It is fastened to a 10-ton hoist that 

is hung from the bottom chord of 
the building truss 


many changes in crane construction. Some parts, 
previously iron or steel castings, have been replaced 
with welded structural steel. Trolley frames were 
in most cases castings; today they are being designed 
larger and larger to meet expanding industry re- 
quirements. Development of welded trolley frames 
has resulted in a lighter and better looking product, 
with an attendant reduction in machine work. They 
are not fabricated of rolled plates and shapes alone. 
Small castings are incorporated as a part of the 
frame to serve as bearing seats, as well as in other 
areas where use of a weldment would result in ex- 
cessive cost. It has been found that for trolleys a 
combination of weldment and castings produces the 
best product at most reasonable cost. 

Crane parts that are now being made of steel weld- 
ments in place of castings are: Soaking pit crane 
columns, soaking pit crane guide frames, motor bases, 
drums, end carriages, end trucks, saddle brackets, 
gear housings, gears, and machinery bases of all 
types. 

Weldments Effect Weight Reduction—Welding de- 
velopment has changed the design of those crane parts 
which used roll plates and shapes and were of riveted 
construction. Probably the welded girder is the big- 
gest change in crane construction in recent years. 
This fabrication feature has assisted the steel indus- 
try in its expansion. Today’s mills are increasing 

















their tonnages; however, they are still using the same 
buildings and crane runways. To increase the crane’s 
handling capacity, means excessive wheel loads on 
the runways. However, as their old cranes are of 
riveted construction, by substituting welded girders 
and other weldments in their new cranes, they are 
able to effect a weight reduction and realize an in- 
crease in lifted loads while still maintaining wheel 
loads which the runways will safely handle. By use of 
welded high-strength steels a further reduction in 
crane weight may also be realized. The structural 
plant does fabricate riveted girders when so desired 
by the customer. 

Certain types of trolley frames previously fabri- 
cated of riveted construction, such as used for ladle 
cranes, are now also made of welded construction; 
end ties and end carriages are today being fabricated 
as weldments. 

Majority of the welding equipment in the structural 
shop is of the alternating current type with a rating 
of 500 amp. However, some work is still handled 
with direct current type welding machines. Use of 
alternating current welders in the piants was adopted 
for the purpose of increasing their weldment ton- 
nage. 

Press Brake Offers Production Savings—The 500- 
ton press brake previously mentioned, was recently 
added to their shop facilities. With this unit weld- 
ment design has been further simplified. They are 


Fig. 4—The manually operated hoist has positioned 
the trolley frame for welding 
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now able to bend 34-inch plates in lengths up to 10 
feet. Thinner plates can be bent in longer lengths, 
and plates can be fabricated in many different forms 
which result in savings in ultimate crane cost. This 
savings is due to a reduction of required fitting and 
welding time. 

One important item of crane construction which 
has been considerably simplified is the foot walk, 
By bending up each edge of the foot walk plate, 
the product is now easier to produce. This walk 
was previously made of a plate with angles welded 
along each side with filler bars at the support. The 
bent-type foot walk is stiffer, better looking, and af. 
fords considerable production savings. The brake 
is used in numerous ways, all of which result in 
much simpler and functionally better crane construc- 
tion. 

When trolley frames are too large to be shipped 
by railroad, the structural frame is built up as a 
three-piece unit. Two side frames in which wheels 
are mounted combined with a center section, make 
up the complete frame. Previously side frames were 
cast with the center section being a riveted struc- 
tural unit. 

Welding as adapted to the fabrication of laminated 
ladle hooks, has improved their service length. In 
the past these hooks were made by riveting up plates 
into the required form. One difficulty experienced 
was the tendency of the plate to separate at the edge; 
however, with welding the plate edges around the 
eye and the bight section of the hook, all such diffi- 
culty has been eliminated. 
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Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals Handled by 


MODERATE PRODUCTION SHEAR LINE 


BOTH ferrous and nonferrous metal 
may be flattened and cut to any 
length from coils at approximately 
300 feet per minute by a moderate 
production shear line developed for 
use in steel, brass or copper mills, 
warehouses and fabricating plants. 
Designed by E. W. Bliss Co., Salem, 
O., it consists of a coil stop, payoff 
reel, roller leveller, looping table, up- 
cut shear, gage table and automatic 
gage unit, oiling unit, pinch rolls and 
sheet piler. 

Simplified upeut shear features a 
rigid and solid slab one-piece frame, 
bored to accommodate the self-align- 
ing antifriction bearings for the ec- 
centric shaft. The lower knife head 
slides on flat bronze ways on the cut- 
ting or knife side of the head and is 
backed up by a 45-degree bronze 
slide member on each side of the 
knife head. The company asserts 
that this arrangement simplifies ad- 
justment for slide wear, as only one 
adjustment compensates for both side 
and end wear. 

Another advantage is in reduced 
friction on the lower knife head 
which is reported to show up in 
“snappier” shear action. Bliss de- 
signed this press for operation 
through an air clutch with built-in 
flywheel and integral brake, actuated 
by a 4-way solenoid valve. Drive is 
by multiple V-belts from a continu- 
ously running motor to flywheel of 
clutch mechanism and from clutch 
to shear eccentric shaft, by enclosed 
helical gears. Stroke of the bottom 
knife is 4 inches; shear is capable of 
functioning at a “turnover” speed of 
60 cuts per minute. 

From a beam located over the gage 
table is hung the shear gage on roll- 
ers. It is manually moved to posi- 
tion for any length of cut and locked 
in place by wecge clamps and hand- 
wheel. Gage consists of a spring- 


balanced stop bar mounted to sweep 
away from the end of the strip when 
being raised, thus preventing damage 
to the strip’s cut end. 

Operating through a toggle ar- 
rangement by a solenoid coil the gage 
bar is raised; when in the gaging 
position it is tocked by the toggle ac- 
tion, making it impossible for the 
strip to move the gage bar to cause 
a miscut. 

A limit switch actuated by a trig- 
ger mounted on front face of this 
gage bar trips the shear. After the 
cut is made, the bar is automatically 
raised by actuating the solenoid coil 
through another limit switch on the 
shear’s eccentric shaft, allowing the 
cut sheet to proceed under the gage 
bar. A second limit switch on the ec- 
centric shaft deactivates the clutch 
and activates the brake through a 
solenoid valve, stopping the shear. 

Next step in the automatic se- 
quence is the descent of the gage 
arm by gravity until it reaches the 
sheet, this being brought about by 
the deactivation of the shear gage 
solenoid. A small fiber roller on the 
bottom of the gage arm prevents 
scratching. When the end of the 
sheet is reached, the gage bar drops 
to its full lowered position, locking 
the toggle by gravity action. It is 
then ready for the next cut. Space 
is provided between sheets for drop- 
ping the gage bar by running the 
shear exit conveyor about 10 per cent 
faster than the shear entry conveyor. 

Another feature seen in the shear 
line is the hydraulic piler which con- 
sists of a platen mounted on two 
mechanically synchronized hydraulic 
cylinders. Platen is intermittently 
lowered as sheets are piled between 


- universally adjustable side and end 


Layout of new Bliss 300 fpm 
shear line 


guides suspended from overhead on 
antifriction-equipped wheels or roll- 
ers and arranged for locking in any 
selected position. 

When the pile reaches the desired 
height, the piler is lowered to its ex- 
treme bottom position, allowing the 
platen to straddle permanently lo- 
cated gravity rollers on which the 
pile is deposited. It is then auto- 
matically discharged under the side 
guides to storage at the side of the 
piler. 


Power Brush Deburring Saves 


IN ORDER to keep its production 
line moving, one plant found that it 
took ten men 12 minutes to finish 
ten 24-inch steel serrated rods mea- 
suring 1 inch in diameter. If there 
was a slowdown on this one opera- 
tion, the plant’s entire output suf- 
fered. 

By substituting power brushes for 
this hand finishing operation on 
the textile machinery parts, it was 
found that time required was re- 
duced to 3 minutes per rod and that 
the services of only 6 men were re- 
quired, resulting in a _ savings of 
four men and 9 minutes plus ob- 
taining a higher quality finish. 

Because of the application of the 
power brushes, made by Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, production was in- 
creased down the line, and the pro- 
duction bottleneck that occurred 
under the hand-brushing operation 
was eliminated. It is said that the 
increased output was in addition to 
the savings of four men, which in 4 
very short time paid for the entire 
installation. A 15-inch diameter 
Monitor brush filled to 0.005-inch 
wire, with a special fixture holding 
three rods, takes 9 minutes to com- 
plete the deburring and finish and 
radius the serration edges. 
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Phosphorus In Steels 


(Continued from Page 49) 


phosphorus to produce a _ working 
curve. By terminating the exposure 
at the time that exactly 100 refer- 
ence counts occur, phosphorus counts 
may be plotted directly against the 
percentage of phosphorus, and the 
necessity of calculating the ratio of 
phosphorus to iron is avoided. Fig. 
4 shows a working curve prepared 
in the Ford Motor Co. laboratories 
for use in analysis in the low phos- 
phorus range. As _ with ordinary. 
photographic procedures, separate 
working curves may be necessary 
for steels differing appreciably in al- 
loy content. Fig. 5 shows Ford labo- 
ratory curves prepared to accommo- 
date steels with different carbon con- 
tents. 

Accuracy Results—Types of alloys 
tested and typical results obtained 
using the Geiger counter method, as 
compared with a standard chemical 
method, are given in Table I, based 
on samples obtained from the various 
production departments at Ford Mo- 
tor Co. The setup used was an ex- 
perimental laboratory installation em- 
ploying a 22 v ac arc. 

Table IL shows results obtained 
from a production laboratory installa- 
tion at Ford Motor Co. where a 2200- 
v de are source was used. The meth- 
od was installed on the bases of need 
for a rapid method of determination 
of phosphorus in preliminary sam- 
ples taken from electric furnace 
crankshaft metal heats. This instal- 
lation has been in use for approxi- 
mately 10 months serving the found- 


ry in controlling phosphorus content 
of electric furnace and cupola fur- 
nace heats; it has been reported that 
some 7000 heats have been analyzed 
satisfactorily. An operator can make 
a single determination in 2 minutes, 
or 30 in an hour. Speed of the 
analysis permits effective control, as 
heats can be held in the furnace for 
sufficient time to determine if they 
are high in phosphorus, and diluted 
if necessary with low phosphorus ma- 
terial to bring them within specifi- 
cation before pouring. 

Improved Chemical Method — In 
discussing modifications in chemical 
methods for the determination of 
phosphorus before the fourth analyti- 
cal symposium in Pittsburgh, J. L. 
Kassner, University of Alabama, 
pointed out that the regular pro- 
cedure for determination of phos- 
phorus in cast iron, steel, and other 
alloys is carried out in three steps, 
namely, (1) solution of the sample; 
(2) precipitation of the ammonium 
molybdiphospate; and (3) __ titra- 
tion of this salt to determine the 
amount of phosphorus present. Modi- 
fications in the procedure, reported 
by Kassner, concern the second and 
third steps in this determination, since 
it was pointed out that the solution 
of the samples is effected in each 
case by a standard procedure. 

The modified chemical method for 
phosphorus determinations, developed 
by Kassner, is based on the use of 
citromolybdate solution and separat- 
ing the ammonium molydiphosphate 
at the boiling point. The procedure 
for preparation of the double strength 
citromolybdate solution used in the 

















NO ATOMIC PROJECTILE: This 
600-pound live center, built by 
Ready Tool Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is for incorporation in a 
special heavy duty lathe carrying 
a 200,000 pound turbine rotor 
shaft. Center has seven sets of 
bearings and shock absorbing 
mechanism. Outside is of heat 
treated chrome nickel steel, while 
spindle is 18-4-1 high speed steel 
for greater wear resistance. Ball 
bearing assemblies are shrunk on 
and “locked in” for accuracy in 
alignment 
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analysis is summarized as follows: 
Solution A—Add 100 grams of am. 
monium nitrate, 128 grams of citric 
acid monohydrate, and 136 granis of 
ammonium molybdate, ((NH,), 
Mo,.0O,, * 4H,O], to 1400 ml of water, 
and warm while stirring until solution 
is complete. 

Solution B—Add 528 ml of concen- 
trated nitric acid (specific gravity, 
1.42) to 300 ml of water. 

The citromolybdate solution is pre. 
pared by pouring solution A into 
solution B. It is cleared as follows: 
Add 10 to 15 drops of 20 per cent 
diammonium phosphate solution to 
the citromolybdate, heat to boiling, 
and boil for about 5 to 10 minutes; 
allow the solution to stand overnight; 
then siphon off the clear solution. 
(Such a solution is still clear after 
2 years.) 

Steels Soluble in Nitric Acid—Pro. 
cedure for dissolving the steel sam- 
ples is essentially that adopted by 
the ASTM® and others 1% 11. It was 
pointed out by Kassner that the vol- 
ume of acid should be determined 
by the size of the sample, so that 
it will not be necessary to use more 
than 8 ml of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide (specific gravity, 0.90) in 
adjusting the acidity. The volume 
of solution after the acidity is ad- 
justed should not be over 100 mi. 
Add 100 ml of double-strength citro- 
molybdate solution, heat to boiling 
and boil for about 5 minutes. Remove 
the solution from the heat and filter 
immediately. 

Before transferring the precipitate 
to a Gooch crucible, wash it three 
times by decantation with 1 per cent 
nitric acid solution, using about 5 ml 
for each wash. Transfer the precipi- 
tate to the crucible and wash it 10 to 
12 times with 1 per cent potassium 
nitrate solution. Place the crucible 
in the original beaker and dissolve 
the precipitate in a known volume 
of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution us- 
ing about 30 ml to 45 ml excess. Add 
% ml of the mixed indicator pre 
pared according to the procedure 
given below12 and titrate the solu- 
tion with 0.1 N nitric acid until tt 
turns yellow. Remove the crucible 
from the beaker, wash with carbon 
dioxide-free water, and adjust the 
volume to about 100 ml. In direct 
sunlight or in front of an illuminato’ 
equipped with a fluorescent daylight 
Mazda lamp, back titrate the solv: 
tion with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide 
until a purple coloration appears and 
remains. The percentage of phos 
phorus is calculated on the basis . 
one phosphorus is equivalent to ot 
NaOH equivalent. Data obtained with 
typical samples are tabulated in T# 
ble ITI. 

The mixed indicator developed » 
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Kassier for use in phosphorus deter- 
minations is prepared by the follow- 
ing procedures: Prepare phenol red 
and bromothymol blue solutions by 
triturating 0.1000-gram of each of the 
indicators in an agate mortar with 
an excess of sodium hydroxide. When 
the indicator has dissolved complete- 
ly, adjust the pH with nitric acid 
to 7.5 and dilute the solution to 250 
ml in a volumetric flask. The mixed 
indicator is prepared by mixing 40 
ml of the bromothymol blue solution 
with 25 ml of the phenol red solu- 
tion. 

Steels Insoluble in Nitric Acid— 
Weigh out a 0.5 gram to 2 gram 
sample of the steel into a 400-ml 
beaker; add 30 ml of hydrochloric- 
nitric acid!° mixture; add 0.5-1.0 ml 
of hydrofluoric acid. It is best to 
mix the acids in the proportion of 
1 HCl to 2 HNO, several hours be- 
fore using. Heat on hot plate until 
the sample is in solution and the 
silica volatilized®; add 30 ml of 60 
to 70 per cent perchloric acid, and 
evaporate to fumes of perchloric acid 
and fume for 5 to 10 minutes. Cool, 
add 50 ml of water and a saturated 
solution of sulphur dioxide or sodi- 
um sulphite until chromium and va- 
nadium are reduced, and boil until 
all of the sulphur dioxide has been 
expelled. The volume at this point 
should not be over 80 to 100 ml. 
Add 100 ml of double-strength citro- 
molybdate solution, heat to boiling, 
and boil for 10 to 15 minutes. Re- 
move the solution from the heat and 
filter, 

From this point on, according to 
Kassner, the procedure is the same 
as for steels soluble in nitric acid. 
Typical data obtained are given in 
Table IV. In determining phosphorus 
in cast iron the samples are dis- 
solved according to standard pro- 
cedure, precipitated, and titrated as 
described for phosphorus in steel. 
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ROUTINE X-RAY INSPECTION 


. . . speeds production of large welded pressure vessels 


CRITICAL points in welded seams 
of pressure vessels are routine x- 
ray inspected before they are hy- 
drostatically tested at Lang Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. This pro- 
cedure has enabled errors to be 
corrected which, without the aid of 
x-ray, would not have been dis- 
covered until after hydrostatic 
tests, thereby necessitating a sec- 
ond hydrostatic test after correc- 
tion of the error. Since a large 
percentage of the plant’s produc- 
tion is storage tanks and pressure 
vessels, the radiographic method 
of inspection has been most val- 
uable, because it requiries no de- 
struction of work to inspect a job, 
and because it speeds up the pro- 
duction of large objects. 


X-ray apparatus is not re- 
stricted to routine work. It is 
used extensively in developing new 
welding techniques. Test samples 
are x-rayed to check the relative 
qualities of each technique. This 
welding development method also 


has the distinct cost and produc- 
tion speed advantages over the 
older method of building the en- 
tire vessel before being able to 
check the welds by means of hy- 
drostatic tests. Use of x-ray in- 
spection augments other physical 
tests and provides necessary infor- 
mation which could not be deter- 
mined in any other practical way. 

Equipment consists of a 250,000- 
v x-ray machine, capable of pene- 
trating 41% inches of steel. It is 
a complete mobile unit manufac- 
tured by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh. The x-ray tube 
head is mounted on a horizontal 
arm which can be moved hori- 
zontally and vertically on the tube- 
stand, or rotated about its own 
longitudinal and transverse axes 
independent of the motion of the 
horizontal arm. These motions 
provide an exceptionally flexible 
tube positioning arrangement. The 
tube can also be detached to pro- 
vide additional flexibility. 


Technician positioning tubehead of a Westinghouse 250,000-v industrial 
mobile x-ray unit for radiographing a flange weld on a pressure tank 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
STEELMAKING 





PART I 


TEEL CASTINGS are any cast steel objects that 

do not require further mechanical working. Cast 
steel may be defined as steel that is poured into and 
allowed to solidify in metal or refractory molds. It 
should be pointed out, however, at the outset that 
most all commercial steel castings are produced in 
refractory molds. 

The five classes of commercial steel castings are as 
follows: 1—Low-carbon steel castings (carbon con- 
tent below 0.20 per cent); 2—medium-carbon steel 
castings (carbon content between 0.20 and 0.50 per 
cent); 3—high-carbon steel castings (carbon content 
between 0.50 and 1.70 per cent); 4—low-alloy steel 
























By CHARLES W. BRIGGS 

Technical and Research Director 

Steel Founders’ Society of Americ 
Cleveland 


Production of 


Steel Castings 


Beginning with a few tons during Civil War days, 

production of steel castings has increased until to- 

day’s normal peacetime output is considered to be 

approximately a million tons. In 1943, at the peak 

of World War II production, approximately 2,700,- 
000 tons were produced 


castings (alloy content totaling less than 8 per cent); 
and 5—high-alloy steel castings (alloy content to- 
taling more than 8 per cent). 

Carbon steel castings are considered as containing 
less than 1.70 per cent carbon along with other ele- 
ments normally present in steel castings. These ele- 
ments vary somewhat, but are usually present in the 
following ranges: Manganese 0.50 to 1.00 per cent, 
silicon 0.25 to 0.85 per cent, phosphorus 0.05 per 
cent maximum, and sulphur 0.06 per cent maximum. 
In addition, carbon steel castings contain small per- 
centages of other residual elements, which are not 
added but tend to vary over a period of years in the 
melting charge of all steel products. 

The medium carbon class represents the bulk of 
the steel casting output and constitutes the ‘“regulsr 
grade” product. 

Alloy steel castings contain aluminum, chromium. 
cobalt, copper, manganese, molybdenum, nickel, selet- 
ium, silicon, titanium, tungsten or vanadium, which 
are intentionally added, or are present in residual 
amounts, and produce improved properties over those 
found for carbon steel castings. ‘“High-alloy” steel 
castings includes the heat and corrosion-resistant cast 
steels in addition to the austenitic manganese cas 
steels. 

Beginning with a few tons in Civil War days, pro 
duction of steel castings increased, until in 1900 the 
industry was producing about 200,000 tons yearly. 
During World War I production rose to about 1,500, 
000 tons. In 1943, at the high peak of World War !! 
production, approximately 2,700,000 tons of steel cast: 
ings were produced. Normal peacetime production ' 
considered to be about one million tons. 

Steel castings go into all the heavy industry prod: 
ucts, such as railroad, automotive and shipbuilding 
industries; machinery and tools; rolling mill industries 
and road and building construction industries. Stee! 
castings are used in quantities in material h ndling 


Fig. 1—Tapping a small electric arc melting fu: nace 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


equipment, power plants, oil field and refining indus- 
tries, mining and chemical industries, and many 
others. 

Records indicate that steel castings were first pro- 
duced commercially about 1850. The Bochumer Verin 
produced church bells of cast steel in 1851. These 
were displayed at various international expositions 
throughout Europe, and one of the first bells is on 
exhibit at Bochum, Germany, near Essen. 

Steel for these early castings was made in crucible 
furnaces and poured into metal molds. 

The first steel castings were produced in the United 
States about 1860, about the time of the Civil War. 
The records lead to the conclusion that these first 
castings were for railroad applications. 

Castings were first made with open hearth steel 
about 1875, and with converter steel about 1881, 
though not much success was attained until the side 
blown converter was used as a melting unit in 1899. 

The first electric furnace steel for commercial cast- 
ings in the United States was poured in 1915 and 


Fig. 2—Cast steel valve bodies that are used for 
power plant equipment 
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high frequency electric induction furnaces to melt 
alloy steel for commercial castings did not take place 
until 1930. 

Along with the development of melting furnaces 
used in producing steel for castings, similar progress 
in the improvement of molding and other foundry 
processes and equipment was steadily being made. 
Earliest molds were made of ground firebrick and 
fire clay. Later, they were made of silica sand bonded 
with glue, water and molasses. 

In the early days all molds were dried in ovens, 
Use of green, or undried sand molds dates from 189), 
The first molding machines appeared about 1870 and 
were hand and mechanically operated; however, it 
was not until about 1890 that they were operated with 
compressed air. At the turn of the century there was 
no electric or gas welding used in the foundry; heat 
treatment was still relatively primitive; cutting-off 
torches were unknown, and pressure blasting equip. 
ment had not yet been devised. 

Contrasting the facilities, equipment and product 
of a modern steel foundry with those of the best 











It just LOOKS easy 


That ski jump is smooth and looks 
simple but appearances deceive. 
It’s the product of practice to de- 
velop skill, precision and timing. 
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Making fine steel also demands 
skill, precision and timing. Here 
at Wisconsin Steel through metal- 
lurgical control, we exercise the 
greatest care in producing every 
heat of steel. 


iNGAN LIBRARIE: 


Our product is made for an ex- 
acting clientele—our customers. It 
must meet their specifications. 
Find out about Wisconsin Steel 
Quality Products by contacting our 
sales and metallurgical staffs. 
They are ready to serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL 180 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Fig. 3—Pattern equipment and core boxes required 
to produce an intricate pump casting 


foundry of 20 years ago is like comparing the modern 
streamlined motorcar with the creditable but primitive 
horseless carriages. Today steel foundries are mech- 
anized in all departments and considerable study is 
given to new developments in mechanization of proc- 
esses. 


Steel foundries range in size from those capable of 
producing several thousand tons of steel castings a 
month to those which produce less than a hundred 
tons a month. Many foundries, such as those which 
produce railroad specialties, are highly mechanized. 
Jobbing foundries, on the other hand, have production 
schemes which are quite flexible and easily adapted to 
the production of their variable product. 

Each plant is individual; therefore, it would be im- 
practical to explain in detail the procecs of manufac- 
ture of all plants, or, for that matter, the actual 
methods of any one foundry. It is planned to describe 
those general manufacturing methods that are com- 
mon to all steel foundries. In this way modifications 
and variations in practice can be touched upon to il- 
lustrate the diversity existing in the production of 
steel castings. 





Fig. 4—Metal match-plate patterns 
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Charles Willers Briggs re- 
ceived his formal education 
at Stanford University, after 
which he became research 
metallurgist for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California. He 
left this position to become 
a member of the staff of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C., where he 
remained eight years, ad- 
vancing through different 
positions to senior physical metallurgist. He was 
in charge of the Steel Casting Research Section, 
and was the Navy’s consultant on steelmaking, 
steel castings, and non-destructive testing. 

In 1938 he accepted the new position of technical 
and research director of the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America, the trade association of the steel 
casting industry. He is an officer of the society, 
and directs all of its technical activities. 

Mr. Briggs has published numerous technical ar- 
ticles on subjects relating to steel casting produc- 
tion. He is the author of the “Steel Castings Hand- 
book” and “The Metallurgy of Steel Castings” and 
has an international reputation in the field of steel 
casting technology. He has received the McFadden 
Gold Medal of the American Foundrymen’s Society, 
the Mehl Gold Medal of the Non-Destructive Test- 
ing Society, and the Electric Furnace Steel Con- 
ference statuette award of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

He represented the United States government in 
Germany as a member of the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Committee where he studied and re- 
ported on techniques developed by the Germans in 
their steel casting industry. 

Mr. Briggs is a member of AIME, ASM, AFS, 
ASTM, ASME, Society of Naval Engineers, and the 
Non-Destructive Testing Society. 




















It should be realized’ that the method of melting 
steel, or a particular molding method used by one man- 
ufacturer, may or may not be duplicated by another. 
This difference does not reflect upon product quality 
but is the result.of:the nature of the product of each 
plant. For example, ohne producer manufactures on 4 
small scale of perhaps only a hundred tons a month, 
producing miscellaneous jobbing castings. Another 
manufacturer’s output may be several thousand tons, 
with specialization in the production of a specific line 
of castings. Type of equipment and methods of proc- 
essing and materials handling may be entirely dif: 
ferent in the two shops, yet castings produced will 
very likely be required to meet the same inspection 
and quality tests. 

There are several methods by which steel for cast- 
ings is produced in the United States. These are listed 
as follows: Open-hearth (acid and basic), electri 
are (acid and basic), side-blow converter (acid), and 
electric induction (acid and basic). 

Manufacturing methods used by any one producer 
depend upon certain general conditions and circuit 
stances. Choice of the steelmaking method ‘o > 
employed depends upon the organization’s poly ® 
to plant capacity or tonnage required, size 0! the 
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TIMKEN’ forging steels give you 
UNIFORMITY-4 ways! 







UNIFORM 
_" PHYSICAL AND 
| CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 








4 UNIFORM 
"BEHAVIOR IN 
FORGING 


F you’re trying to cut cost and improve quality in your 
forgings, here’s where Timken® forging steel uni- 
formity can help! 

Because they give you the same uniform, high quality 
in bar after bar and heat after heat, Timken forging bars 
enable you to turn out consistently better products, day 
after day. This unexcelled uniformity means fewer changes 
in shop practice, fewer delays and fewer rejects. As a 
result, production may be maintained at the highest levels, 
with consequent savings in cost. 

The uniformity of Timken forging steels is due to rigid 
quality controls by the most precise methods known— 
many of them only practical in a large, flexible, specialty 


YEARS AHEAD =THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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UNIFORM 
"SURFACE AND 
INTERNAL QUALITY 











UNIFORM 
” RESPONSE TO 
HEAT TREATMENT 


mill. Accurate analysis by the industry’s first Direct Read- 
ing Spectrometer makes possible instantaneous control 
and checking of every heat, so that uniformity of composi- 


tion is assured. And into the making of every bar of 


Timken steel goes the skill 2nd knowledge that comes 
from years of experience as the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of specialty alloy steels. 


For an “on-the-job” analysis to help you determine the 
best steel for your forgings, write our Technical Staff. 
Also write for our authoritative forging guide, “Evaluating 
the Forgeability of Steels”. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 





Fig. 5—Sand mulling equipment 


castings, intricacy of the castings, type of steel to 
be produced, raw materials available and prices there- 
of, fuel or power costs, type of operation desired (acid 
or basic), amount of capital to be invested, type of 
labor available, and previous production experience. 

If a large tonnage is continually required, the open- 
hearth furnace is used, whereas a small electric arc 
furnace is preferred for steels of widely differing 
analyses, often involving small-lot production. Small 
quantities of expensive steels of special composition, 
such as high-alloy steels, are often produced in the 
high frequency induction furnace. Plants having 
small floor space and desiring nearly continuous pour- 
ing, use the converter. 


Foundries which have access to a good grade of 
scrap, and therefore do not need to eliminate phos- 
phorus and sulphur to meet specifications, in most 
cases prefer an acid-lined furnace. Other foundries 
that desire a low phosphorus and sulphur content use 
basic refractories for furnace lining. Certain types 
of steel, such as the austenitic-manganese analysis, 


Fig. 6—Pouring molds with a bottom-pour ladle 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking” now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered over the past few 
months include: 

No. 1, Production of Electric Arc Furnace Steel; No. 2 


Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Onen Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Stee) 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coa! 
Chemicals; No, 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No, 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast 
ings. 











are preferably made in a furnace having a basic lining. 

Melting furnaces used to produce steel for casting 
are also used for the production of wrought steels. 
However, steel for wrought products may be made in 
rimming, semikilled or killed types. Only thorough- 
ly killed (degasified) steel is used for casting. The 
killed steel used for wrought products may differ as 
to its method of production from that used for cast- 
ings, cince certain properties of the steel are more 
important to one than to the other. For example, 
the steelmaker in a steel foundry is very much inter- 
ested in the property of fluidity and therefore employs 
a procedure calculated to produce a steel with excel- 
lent running qualities. On the other hand, the pro- 
ducer of wrought steel products is not particularly in- 
terested in fluidity, since he is required to fill only in- 
got molds and not irregular and complicated sand 
molds. However, the salient features of steelmaking 
for castings are the same as those employed for dead- 
killed wrought steel. A detailed description of the 
various processes as employed in the manufacture of 
steel for castings is available to the reader if he de- 
sires to pursue the matter further.? 

Pattern equipment for steel castings is similar to 
that employed for all types of cast metals. Design, 
intricacy of form, size of the order, and production 
methods of the foundry making the casting, deter- 
mine the type of equipment best suited for the man- 
ufacture of any particular casting. 

Casting purchasers who supply their own patter 
equipment are requested to study the foundry’s pat- 
tern requirements carefully. A knowledge of pattern 
equipment should be at hand so that a proper selec- 
tion may be made of the pattern construction, in order 
that the desired life at the most economical figure may 
ke attained. 

Patterns may be classified as follows: Single, loose 
patterns (wood or metal), gated patterns ( wood or 
metal), metal match-plate patterns, wood, plastic 
metal cope and drag patterns, and special patter 
equipment. 

Single, loose, wood patterns are very reasonably and 
quickly produced but are used for jobbing work of 
very limited production. Such patterns are easil\ 
warped by moisture and are readily damaged i han- 
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High Productivity Proved in Over 100 Production Tests <>; 















INTERNAL GRINDING WHEELS 


A marked increase in efficiency in all ty pes 
of internal grinding is provided by these 
new V1 Bond wheels. In a variety of 
materials and applications, the number of 
pieces per wheel have been substantially 
increased. A new process insures better 
duplication, better grinding action, and 
shorter delivery time. These wheels are 

' equally efficient from 
Starting diameter to 
minimum usable size. 
The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


POINTS 


® More pieces per wheel. 
© Faster, freer, cooler cutting. 
® Lighter dressing—longer diamond tool life. 
@ Greater range of work from one grade. 
@ improved surface finishes and closer tolerances. 


BONDED ABRASIVES BY 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 





Contact Carborundum’s near- 
est office or distributor to 


avail yourself of these benefits. ase : mae : : 
a sain Branch Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 








ee 





“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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STEEL CASTINGS 





Fig. 7—Horizontal axis centrifugal casting machine 


dling. They are adaptable, especially where an ex- 
perimental piece of apparatus, under development, is 
being built and where only one or two castings are 
required from the pattern. In certain cases, mounted 
patterns are often more satisfactory as better cast- 
ings will be produced, at a lower cost, even though 
the ordered quantities are small. This is particularly 
true of intricate designs when dimensional accuracy 
is important. Single, loose, wood patterns are usually 
the most economical construction for production of 
large castings. 

Loose metal patterns are occasionally used when 
production is small and an attempt is being made to 
keep down the cost of pattern construction. Both 
loose wood and metal patterns have the disadvantage 
that the time and uncertainty for the molder to cut 
gates and place risers by hand often exceeds time re- 
quired for making the mold. This materially affects 
cost of producing castings with this type of equip- 





Fig. 9—Pouring small steel castings with a two-man 
shank ladle 
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Fig. 8—Cutting off risers and gates with an ozy- 
acetylene torch 


ment and may cause a variation in casting quality be- 
cause of varying dimensions of the gates and risers. 
Mounted wood or plastic patterns on cope and drag 
boards usually cost little more and are sometimes 
less expensive than metal patterns, and in addition 
to providing the added advantage that molding can be 
performed on molding machines. 

Gated wood patterns may be used for small quan- 
tity production of simple castings but this type is 
open to the same general criticisms as are single, 
loose, wood patterns regarding both warpage and 
breakage. 

Gated metal patterns are satisfactory for small 
quantity production. Location of gates and risers on 
such patterns should be left to the judgment of the 
foundry producing the castings. It is somewhat doubt- 
ful as to whether patterns of this type are justified 
It is believed that better results with good wearing 
qualities may be obtained with mounted wooden pat- 
terns. 

Metal match-plate patterns for large quantities of 
small castings assure rapid and accurate production. 
This type involves a greater initial expenditure but 
the increased cost is compensated amply by other 
savings when the pattern cost is spread over a large 
quantity of production. 

Separate cope and drag patterns, made either of 
wood, plastic or metal, permit good production om 
small to large castings because one molder or group 
of molders may ram up the mold drag portion, while 
another molder or group works on the cope. Metal 
cope and drag pattern equipment is suited particular 
ly to quantity production and to gang molding 
machines. Special pattern equipment such as sweeP 
patterns, skeleton patterns and book molding, find 
only limited application in steel casting work. The 
customer should consider them only after consulta: 
tion with his patternmaker and foundryman. 

Shrinkage allowance for patterns is the correction 
which must be made for the change of dimensions 4 
the solidified casting cools in the mold from the 
metal’s freezing temperature to room tempevature 
This contraction which takes place is compensa ed for 
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NO STRIPPING... 
from heavy wrenching 


NO SLIPPAGE... 
strong, accurate heads 


@ NO SHANK FAILURE... 
under heavy pulling 


@ EASY SPINNING... 
precision threads 





WITH THESE 


... two of the more than 20,000 
members of the long-established 
REPUBLIC UPSON Line. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt & Nut Division 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ® GADSDEN, ALABAMA 

Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
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by making the pattern larger by the amount of shrink- 
age. Patternmaker’s shrinkage is reported in frac- 
tions of an inch per foot and is 3/16 to 7/64, depend- 
ing upon the design of the casting. Complicated de- 
signs usually take the smaller amount of patternmak- 
er’s shrinkage. 

Excess metal is provided on ail surfaces requiring 
machining. The necessary allowance, commonly called 
finish, depends upon: Class of steel, shape of the 
casting and surface to be machined, size of the cast- 
ing, pouring position, tendency to warp, machining 
method and setup and degree of smoothness neces- 
sary on the machined surface. Allowances vary from 
1, to 34-inch depending on the variables listed above 
and is incorporated on the pattern during the con- 
struction. 

Draft is the taper which must be allowed on all ver- 
tical faces of a pattern to permit its removal from the 
sand without tearing the mold walls. Under normal 
conditions, amount of draft is not less than 1/16-inch 
per foot. 

Making of a mold for a steel casting is the shaping 
of a suitable material into the desired form so that 
liquid steel introduced into it will, after solidification, 
retain the shape predicated by the mold and can be 
separated from it. It must be strong to sustain the 
weight of the metal and, at the same time, it must be 
weak enough to permit the steel casting to contract 
in normal amount without tearing apart after it has 
solidified. The mold must resist the cutting action 
of a rapidly moving stream of intensely hot metal 
during pouring and it must be made of such material 
that it will cleanly strip away from the casting after 
cooling. These requirements narrow the possibilities 
of a molding material to a bonded granulated refrac- 
tory, which in most cases is a good grade of silica 
sand. 

Deposits of natural bonded sands, containing from 


5 to 15 per cent clay, have in the past been the source 
of molding materials for steel castings. However, 
they were subject to large variations and in order for 
the manufacturer of castings to control his product 
day by day it was necessary to dispense with their 
use and to employ synthetic bonded sands. 

Synthetic bonded sands are produced by adding to a 
high-grade silica sand a bonding material, such as high 
quality bonding clays, e.g., bentonite or fire clays, 
The sands are usually graded to size classifications, 
are permeable to gases and have good plastic qualities 
because of the presence of high grade bonding mate. 
rial. Usually other binders are added, such as cereals 
of various types, resins, etc., to permit good molding 
qualities. 

In preparation for molding both the sand and the 
bonding materials are moistened with water. Close 
control of moisture and binders is of utmost impor. 
tance as these materals determine the strength and 
other properties of the sand mixture at room and ele- 
vated temperatures. So that this operation may be 
carried on efficiently, a mulling machine is used, in 
which the sand, bond and water, are intimately mixed 
and mulled. 

Molding sand coming from the mullers is tested to 
ascertain whether or not the desired properties are 
attained. Sand control equipment is standard ap- 
paratus and its use is routine in steel foundries. Pre- 
pared sand discharged from the mullers is delivered 
to the melding floor by overhead cranes using buckets, 
conveyers, monorail hoists, or by lift trucks with 
bucket attachments. There it is stored in closed hop- 
pers ready for the molder’s use. 


(To be continued) 


REFERENCES 
1—Steel Castings Handbook—Steel Founders’ Society, Cleveland, 1941 
edition 
2—Metallurgy of Steel Castings, Briggs, C. W., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York, 1946 edition 





Aluminum Used in Gas Pipeline 


EXTENDING underground for ap- 
proximately 1.8 miles in Alabama is 
an aluminum pipe line, said to be the 
first installed for the transmission of 
gas in this country. It connects the 
main trunk line of the Alabama-Ten- 
nessee Natural Gas Co. with the Lis- 
terhill, Ala., plant of Reynolds Metals 
Co. Line is designed for a working 
pressure of 200 psi and a bursting 
pressure of 1750 psi. 

Line consists of extruded type 63S- 
T6 aluminum alloy pipe, measuring 
85g inches OD. Walls are %-inch 
thick. Pipe arrives on .the site in 
40-foot lengths and is joined by 
straight butt welds. Ends are pre- 
pared for welding by making a 30 
degree bevel at the mill, so that no 
end preparation is necessary on the 
site. 

Weld is made in two passes, using 
fs-inch diameter 5 per cent silicon 
type aluminum rod. As the Heliarc 
method is used, no flux is employed 
in the welding. This system is said 
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to provide a complete shield of inert 
gas around the weld zone, protecting 
the weld and surrounding metal from 
atmospheric action. A 300 amp port- 
able gasoline driven Hobart Heliarc 
welder is used and operated at full 
output. 

Entire section of the line, except 
for a_ single 40-foot section, is 
wrapped with cold applied No-Oxid 
pipe wrap, made by Dearborn Chem- 
ical Co. The unwrapped section, by- 


+ passed by a wrapped length of pipe, 


is being left unwrapped to determine 
if wrapping is necessary. It is 
planned to dig up the unwrapped sec- 
tion at 6-month intervals for exam- 
ination. 


Installs Salt Spray Test Cabinet 


SALT spray testing is used toe deter- 
mine the corrosion resistance quali- 
ties of electroplated or coated metal, 
alloys, metal parts, lacquered or 
painted samples, etc. <A testing cabi- 
net embodying this principle has been 
installed by United States Testing 


Co. Inc., Hoboken, N. J., for con- 
ducting tests to specifications at con- 
trolled temperatures from 70 to 95° F, 
or higher when specified. 

Temperature is accurately con- 
trolled by close adjustment of the 
control switch, which controls air 
heaters within the salt spray com- 
partment of the cabinet. The heated 
salt water, when atomized, creates the 
desired atmosphere within the test- 
ing chamber. 


Blasting Pellets of Cut Wire 


BLASTING pellets made of hard 
drawn spring wire, SAE 1065 steel, 
with a Rockwell hardness of 45 
51 C has shown a useful life of 
10 to 15 times that of other types of 
shot. Surface finishes are said t 
be cleaner and brighter and equip- 
ment maintenance considerably Tt 
duced. 

According to Pellets Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., wheel blade life is as much 
as 2000 hours and total shot blast: 
ing costs decrease as much 4s 
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This is your grinding wheel laboratory 


This is just one corner in the immense research and _ phase of bonds and abrasives, developing wheels 
development laboratories of United States Rubber that are more economical for snagging castings. 
Company at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Their development work has revealed 5,000,000 

Here “U.S.” Abrasive Engineers work to lower __ possible combinations of size and construction. This 
your grinding wheel costs. They delve into every means that they can produce the exact wheels you 
need for your conditions. 

Take advantage of the “U.S.” grinding wheel 
service. Write to address below. 






MADE ONLY BY 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Making laboratory analyses of grinding wheels and abrasive materials 
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“TOOLED UP” 


FOR EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


Whenever you see a lineup of Clearing presses like 

this one in the Studebaker plant at South Bend, 
you know the management is going after profits by 
aggressive production. Indeed, with competitive con- 
ditions putting effective restraint on selling price, 
you’ve got to hold costs down if you expect to get 
volume business. 

As Studebaker and so many other leading manu- 
facturers know, they’ll get top production efficiency 
from Clearing presses. Accurate stampings, thanks to 
Clearing precision, will assemble easily and contribute 
to lower costs all down the line. 

Because these are provable facts, you’ll find more 
and more of the world’s stamping work—large and 
small—-being done on Clearing presses. Let us show 
you how a Clearing press, or several of them, can step 
up production efficiency in your plant. It costs you 
nothing to consult our engineers. 


BIGARING PHESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


800 WEST 65TH STREET ¢ CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


per cent. It is said that the sina) 
steel cut wire cylinders when seq 
become hard, tough ball bearing-like 
spheres. They do not break up in 
use and have high uniformity in 
size and weight which provides an 
exceptionally high intensity of im. 
pact. 

It also has been said that pellet- 
peened parts have shown a fatigued 
life as much as 50 per cent greater 
than the same part peened with 
other materials. Pellets are avail- 
able in standard sizes that are com- 
parable to the regular SAE stand- 
ard shot sizes. 


Machine Tabulates 


Many different quantities re- 
lated to a process on a single 
log sheet 


QUANTITIES to be measured are sge- 
lected in sequence, the measurements 
made, readings transmitted as far as 
desired and records made in properly 
tabulated numerical form by a new 
measuring machine developed by 
Metrotype Corp., Chicago, and des- 
cribed at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
New York. Machine combines the 
electronic computer technique with 
that of the printing telegraph and 
records data by means of “log sheets” 
which may be easily read and trans- 
mitted, obviating the use of curves 
and other recording data and saving 
time and labor. 


Useful on Continuous Flow Processes 


Instrument is expected to be used 
on various’ continuous flow processes 
such as steelmaking, electric power, 
gas transmission, oil refining, et¢ 
Readings of many different quantities 
related to the process such as time, 
temperature, pressure, flow, voltage 
current, counting, integrated flow 
etc., may be assembled in a related 
manner on a single instrument and 
on a_ single log’ sheet. All 
readings are taken as_ scheduled 
either by clock contacts or by some 
element of the process, whether 0 
not the operator is busy with other 
duties. It is said to be capable o 
producing up to twenty good carbon 
copies. 

The Metrotype recording was des- 
scribed as a measuring system which 
produces records in the form of col- 
umns for separate quantities, lined 
up automatically for time or som 
other factor. The following benefits 
were said to result from the ise © 
the instrument: Greater accura:y 4n¢ 


legibility, uniform timing of reat 
ings and each reading distinc. from 
all others. 
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LETTERS 


to the Editors 


0 ALAA 


Who Makes How Much? 


Would you please be kind enough 
to send me a list of the steel manu- 
facturers and their capacities. I am 
referring to the basic manufacturers 
such as U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin, etc. For instance, 
I understand that Bethlehem’s output 
is 13,000,000 tons out of 100,000,000. 
Iam sure that you must have read- 
ily available some sort of a list that 
makes up the 100,000,000. 


Leo F, Caproni 
Caproni Associates 
New Haven, Conn, 


The statistics you requested, and many 
more, are included in ‘‘Steel Industry Statis- 
ties’ in the Nov. 29, 1948, issue of STEEL. 
A reprint is being sent.—The Editors 


Copy for the Governor 


Your letter with a tearsheet of my 
comment on page 236 of your most 
excellent Metalworking Yearbook is 
acknowledged with thanks. I have 
a copy which I am keeping for ref- 
erence, but I would appreciate it very 
much if you would send a copy to 
Hon. Sherman Adams, Governor of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N. H. I 
worked with his New Hampshire steel 
project committee; the contest is not 
over yet—Portsmouth harbor is a 
suitable site. I congratulate STEEL on 
the 1950 Yearbook, The statistical 
tables are valuable for reference. 


Ralph H. Sweetser 
R. D. No. 2 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


From P & E News 


In your issue of Dec. 19th, the fol- 
lowing appears under Production and 
Engineering News at a _ Glance: 
“PERMANENT GALVANIZING 
KETTLE—Better zinc coatings are 
In store for the galvanizing industry. 
In New York, W. H. Spowers Jr., 
revealed the issuance of patents cov- 
ering a permanent galvanizing kettle 
Which will not only give a dross-free 
life, but may be operated at much 
higher temperatures than the pres- 
ent standard steel kettle to yield a 
zinc coat of fine quality. Develop- 
ment is expected to be offered to the 
industry as soon as satisfactory con- 
tacts are made.” Will you please 
7 us the address of Mr. Spowers 
r 


A. E. West 

Operating Manager 

The Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd. 
Walkerville, Ontario 


W. H. S§ 
York, N, Y The la 551 Fifth Ave., New 
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TOP: General view of the protected 


area. 


Foam discharge at the rate 
of 2 in. per min. 


CENTER: 


Area covered by 6 in. of 
foam blanket in 3 min. 


BOTTOM: 
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Uilomatie AER-O. -0-Foam 
PROTECTION FOR INDUSTRY 






For many years fire protection engineers have been faced with the problem of finding 
a feasible answer to the hazard caused by crowded plant facilities where flammable liquids 
are involved. Conditions of this type exist in many chemical processing industries, metal 
working plants, petroleum storage and handling and electric power generation properties. 
A severe hazard was evident at the Schenectady Varnish Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
where fire at the tank car loading racks and storage facilities presented a constant threat to 
the operation of the entire plant. 

Having had a background in the development of all types of automatically operated 
fire protection equipment, (lomalic Gpunkler engineers designed and installed the 
mechanical foam system, test photos shown above, and which is now commercially iden- 
tified as Mdlomalié AER-O-FOAM, 

The important engineering advantages of this form of protection are evident in the 
improvement of drainage conditions, reduction of water supply requirements, non-corrosive 
action of the foam material, positive fire extinguishment and prevention of reflash. As 
Miilomélie AER-O-FOAM dehydrates rapidly following application, clean-up operations 
are held to a minimum. 

Benzol plants, fuel oil storage and use, oil cellars, dipping, quenching and cleaning 
tanks and similar major hazards familiar to the hsm legen industry can now receive 
positive fire protection through the media of “a/omalic AER-O-F¢ Your nearest 


Wilomalice Sprinkler cepresentative will be glad to show you how and—at no obliga- 
tion to you. Write or call today for descriptive literature. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 


unbler 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE STALLAT 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND "SOUTH AMERICA 
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“Courteous treatment by salesmen”... that’s only 


one of the things we mean by S ervice p us! 





BARS - PLATES @ A recent survey of our customers impressed us again with the fact that “a com- 

STRUCTURALS - SHEETS pany is only as good as its personnel!” Many customers told us that they like to do 

ae eee business with United States Steel Supply Company because of the courteous atter- 
* * * . * 

STAINLESS tion they receive from our salesmen. We're glad their efforts are appreciated and 

ALLOY STEELS we assure you that every order you place, large or small, will receive prompt, courte- 

ALUMINUM Ous attention from men who know their business. 
sais sisaaieie Service Plus is our pledge to handle your order as you want it handled. Our ca- 
MACHINERY pacity to serve you includes a complete range of steel products, an unrivaled reputa- 


tion for prompt delivery, and years of experience in providing the most complete 
steel service available. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON « CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. + NEWARK *< PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + ST. LOUIS ~- TWIN CITY (ST PAUL 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO - TULSA : YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
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New Products and Equipment 








ae 


Quick Action Machine Vise 


A fractional turn of the wrench 
grips and releases work instantly in 
model 8 machine vise for milling 
machines, drill presses, shapers and 
vertical boring mills, built by Ames 
Precision Machine Works, Waltham, 
Mass. It incorporates a jaw width 
of 8 inches which opens to full 11- 





inch capacity. The tilting block and 
rail saw-teeth engagement principle 
provides straight jaw gripping power. 

Hardened and ground. jaws and 
rails will prevent damage from cut- 
ting or drilling operations. Body of 
vise weighs 85 pounds and sliding 
block 40 pounds, making it possible 
for one man to move and set up. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tool Forms Internally 


Back counterboring, thread and 
grind relieving, back chamfering and 
ordinary recessing operations may be 
performed with an internal form- 
ing tool for fully automatic machines, 
designed by Maxwell Co., 570 Broad- 
way, Bedford, O. Series DB tools 





are easily and quickly set up and may 
be used in any position, as well as 
being interchanged between different 
machines on which internal forming 
operations are to be performed. 

Provision has been made for ac- 
‘urate adjustment for location and 


recess diameter. They are available 
In three standard sizes: A working 
range from % to 2 inches, from 1 
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to 3 inches and from 2 to 4 inches. 
Additional features include: Ball bear- 
ing type pilot located on front of 
holder for operations involving close 
concentric and diameter tolerances or 
when it is desirable to pilot tool into 
and stop on face of workpiece; stand- 
ard feed ratio of approximately 1 to 
3; and utilization of circular form 
cutters or cutters with inserted bits, 
of either high speed steel or carbides. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Preheating, Stress Relieving Unit 


Preheating before welding and 
stress relieving after welding may 
be preformed with the 40 kva model 
RTA regulating unit and 40 kva mod- 
el AC3 low frequency induction heat- 








ing unit introduced by Electric Arc 
Inc., 152 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
The RTA regulating unit is for op- 
eration on 220/440 and 550 v at com- 
mercial frequencies. The heating 
unit is small enough to be placed 
near the work. 

With models RTA and AC3 more 
equipment can be added as required; 
when larger jobs are contemplated 
the AC3 unit can also be used as a 
booster unit with the other Smith- 
Dolan heating equipment, also 
made by the company. Automatic 
control cabinets can also be used 
with the regulating unit. 


Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drills At Angle 


Difficult, hard-to-get-at spots , en- 
countered in maintenance, installa- 
tion, electrical and plumbing work 
are more easily reached with a 360- 
degree angle head attachment for 
14-inch capacity drills, made by Cum- 
mins Portable Tools Division, Cum- 
mins Business Machines Corp., 4740 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 








Angle head is quickly removable to 
convert the tool into a conventional 
%-inch drill. Although designed for 
use with model 200 %-inch standard 
duty drill, it will fit any make of %- 
inch capacity drill equipped with a 





model 33B Jacobs chuck. Head attach- 
ment has a strong aluminum housing 
grooved to cradle in the operator’s 
hand. Gearing has a 2 to 1 ratio. 
No-load spindle speed on right angle 
head is 275 rpm when used with the 
model 200 drill. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Truck Lifts 2000 Pounds 


Operating at lower running tem- 
peratures because of alterations in 
both design and engine installation 
is a 2000-pound capacity model 20 
lift truck manufactured by Hyster 
Co., Portland, Ore. It is powered 
by a new Wisconsin air-cooled en- 
gine capable of withstanding great 





WMA 
AANAMAAS 


extremes in weather conditions. A 
new clutch provides smoother control 
and has longer life. A heavier trans- 
mission is incorporated in the de- 
sign. 

Uprights are mounted on an ex- 
tension of the truck frame rather 
than to the transmission case, and 
are designed to pivot forward to the 
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e . °@ 
efficiency @ Roller chain drives deliver 98% efficiency under 


all working loads. And this efficiency is not appreciably 
diminished throughout the lifetime of the drive. Prop. 
erly applied, a chain drive has a higher sustained 
efficiency than any other mechanical power transmis. 
sion medium. 


compactness @ Roller chain drives combine light weight 


flexibility, and narrow width. Thus, they can be in. 
stalled in very limited space. Center distances can be 
varied as desired to permit the most compact arrange. 
ment. Roller chain drives require less space per H.P. 
transmitted. 


eRe 
versatility @ Roller chains have no “wrong side.” They 


make proper contact with sprocket teeth on either side 
and.can be used to drive multiple shafts from a single 
power source . . . are equally efficient on long or short 
centers. They can operate efficiently in conditions of 
dust, dirt, grease, oil and water . . . you need no special 
chains to overcome each of these conditions. 









For all the facts on roller chains and how 
they can help you, see your Baldwin-Rex 
Distributor or write Baldwin-Duckworth 
Division of Chain Belt Company, 326 Plain- 
field Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 








\ IBALDWIN-REX ROLLER CHAINS 
4 a complete line from Ya-inch to 22-inch pitch 


<< BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 








foor to lift the front wheels clear 
of the ground for changing tires or 
servicing the power unit, Upright 
tilt control is accomplished through 
double-acting hydraulic cylinders. 
This permits a slower backward tilt, 
less upright sway and possible push- 
ing of a load with the truck forks. 
Truck may be equipped with special 
purpose attachments such as the load- 
grab, paper-roll grab, scoops, booms, 
guards, towing hooks, etc. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drilling and Tapping Presses 


Available in high and slow speed 
models with full-tilting or production 
oil table, are 15-inch ball bearing 
drill presses, built by Atlas Press Co., 
9395 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Models include 15-inch  floor-type, 





bench-type, production base and two, 
three and four spindle drills. 


Features include a floating drive 
with six-splined spindle and_ steel 
drive sleeve supported by two ball 
bearings and ground steel spindle 
supported by two widely-spaced ball 
bearings. A ground steel quill, a rigid 
head casting and extra-heavy head, 
column and base are incorporated. 
The bench type slow-speed model 
drills to the center of a 15 inch circle 
and has nine speeds from 400 to 4400 
s'Pm. The high-speed model has 9 
speeds between 580 and 5200 rpm. 
Both have a spindle travel of 4 inches. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 





Drills Infinite Patterns 


‘Multiple spindle drilling and tap- 
Ping unit, developed by Thriftmaster 
Products Corp., 10 N. Plum St., Lan- 
‘aster, Pa., is composed of a standard 
multiple spindle adjustable drillhead 
and a standard Dorman automatic 
reverse tapping attachment. Unit at- 
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COIL- FEEDING 
YOUR AUTOMATICS? 











Here’s just the handy calculator you need for determining the weight 


of the coils of strip you feed into your automatics. 


It’s a simple device, like a circular slide rule, which gives you essential 


data for using Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue 
Strip in your continuous production lines. 


Your Follansbee Coil Weight Calculator is ready for mailing. Just 


fill out this coupon or write us on your business letterhead. 


Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
I could use a coil weight calculator— 


Name_ 
Position____ 


Company 


Address___ 
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if NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 
speci yY als taches to any drill press and wi)! drijj 
Ys or tap an infinite number o: pat. 


terns. To change the hole patterp 
- spindle bracket bolts are lovuseneg ey 
spindles are set in desired position ang sli 
the bolts are locked, holding sj indles pr 
in the required location. eh 


With taps inserted in chucks, the 
unit will tap multiple groups of holes 
on downward stroke, automatically 
reversing on upward stroke of spin- 


for the keenest product-engineering 


* Chargers and 


Manipulators ‘ 












ee for; 
or 
I 
Cinder Notch 
Stoppers frat 
wit 
It 
wh 
dle. Rods maintain rigid alignment pou 
: | els and springs counterbalance weight se 
+ a Spe A , of multiple h surin ansitiv 5 
Buckets Se $” When you buy any of the é ple head, assuring a 18 
’ : / tapping. Standard models are avail- thr 
products shown on this page for able with two to ten spindles, adjust- in 
able from %-inch minimum centers bot] 
furnace or mill or forging floor, it ‘| within a 10%-inch diameter circl just 
Capacity which may be drilled o and 
‘ ‘cify BROSIUS. Z Sepp : 
will pay you to specify BRC tapped is up to %-inch diameter in size 
Wherever you see the well-known cast iron. Chee 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 
mark of BROSIUS, you'll find cquip- 
e . 
ment keenly and specifically designed Truck Removes Mill Bearings FLA 
Large rolling mi ings and pods E. I 
to do the best job according to the Be & mill bear 8 f : 
are removed and replaced in a frat: on: 
needs of the plant for which it was tion of the usual time, with a new jaw 
2-ton capacity crane truck manu- Othe 
intended... you'll find ruggedly built | factured by Moto-Truc Co., 1953 E. Bi clud 
Barrels j mae ' 59 St., Cleveland 3, O. Powered able 
/ and sensibly engineered machinery | by a 12-v battery and drive uni and 
i { ‘ an "110 ‘ : about 
‘ g easy to operate and maintain. Write the truck can pull a bearing aS Cheek 
ye 1% minutes. 
without obligation for detailed in- Control is simple. Pushbuttons MU 
Q BROSIU d the end of handle operate hydraulic Two 
formation on any OSIUS product. raising and lowering mechanism. TW0 Mult 
: - verge are able 
* Goggle Valves 2 Call on us today. speeds forward and two reverse le le 
controlled by the roller type handle Cory 
Truck is furnished in various siZ@& eat 
and specifications, Whic 
Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details man: 
quire 
. Visio 
Vertical Slot Forge Furnace Pec 


Protection up to 2400° F agains! 
scaling during heating steel for fors BCON 
ing or pressing, annealing or »raZ08 Hi line 
ends or sections of bars, bani heat form 
ing, etc., is provided in the |ithium induc 
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atmosphere vertical slot forge fur- 
nace, developed by Lithium Co., 111 
Sylvan Ave., Newark 4, N, J. The 
slight coating imparted to the work 
presents secondary oxidation to 2200° 
F during the cooling down period in 
transferring work from furnace to 








forging hammer, press or upsetter 
or while cooling after hot working. 
Integral vaporizing chamber is re- 
fractory lined steel shell provided 
with gas burners or electric heaters. 
It contains a tubular vaporizer in 
which a cartridge of lithium com- 
pound is vaporized by its own gas or 
alectric heating equipment. Heating 
is rapid with minimum heat loss 
through walls. Furnaces are available 
in single and double slot types. In 
both types, refractory tiles are ad- 
justable to alter the working opening 
and slot depth for pieces of varying 
size or for band heating. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 
e e @ 


FLAME-HARDENED JAW WAYS: 
E. Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., has developed flame-hardened 
Jaw ways in a new line of chucks. 
Other new features of the S line in- 
clude hardened and ground replace- 
able pinion bushings, grease fittings 
and wider top jaws. 

Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATORS: 
Two new multigraph duplicators, 
Multilith models 75 and 80, are avail- 
able from Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland 17, O. Both models 
feature Simflo control, a development 
which provides for mechanization of 
many operations that formerly re- 
quired manual adjustments and super- 
Vision, 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL 


TRANSFORMERS: A 
line of 


machine tool control trans- 
formers particularly adapted to the 
Inductiv: low-power factor loads of 
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AS A UNITCASTING 


@ Cost Substantially Less! 


AS A 
WELDMENT 





@ Machine Work Reduced! 
@ Appearance Improved! 
@ Accuracy Eliminates Mis-Fits! 


This product was really planned from all angles! 
After the mechanical success of the pilot model, 
using a weldment, the manufacturer figured produc- 
tion costs, sales appeal and qualifications such as 
durability. Although the weldment served its pur- 
pose for experiments, #t didn’t answer any of the 


marketing problems! 


Unitcast engineers solved the difficulties. Toward 
a quality product, Unitcastings contributed a low 
finished cost; the trailer hitch had eye appeal; and 
all parts were accurate and durable. The job had 
been made right with steel castings .. foundry 


engineered to fit the job! 


UNITCAST 


QUALITY STEEL CASTINGS 





UNITCASTINGS 


Unitcast will welcome the 
opportunity to provide a 
“cast steel’ answer for 
your parts problems, too. 
Our suggestions toward 
design, while your product 
is still on paper, may save 
you many dollars in time 
and future revisions! Write 
or call today! Unitcast 
Corporation, Steel Casting 
Division, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
In Canada: Canadian- 
Unitcast Steel, Led., 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


ARE FOUNDRY ENGINEERED 
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solenoids, relays and contactors mak- 
ing up machine tool control equip- 
ment, is announced by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Seven sizes are available for 220/440 
v primary to 110 v secondary at 60 
cycles. Transformers for 50-cycle 
operation are available in six sizes 
and in three sizes for 25-cycle opera- 
tion. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALL-PURPOSE COUPLER: Ulrich 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ill., offers the 
Ulrix hydraulic coupler for installa- 
tions where a breakaway type is re- 
quired or where a standard type is 
necessary. It can be connected under 
all operating pressures. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


SHUTS OFF MOTOR: Junior model 
size O cut-out, available from An- 
chor Steel & Conveyor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., shuts off the electric motor in- 
stantly when conveyor or machine 
is overloaded and resets automatic- 
ally, ready for immediate operation. 
It will handle capacities from 20 to 
150 inch/pounds. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


PORTABLE BUCKET PUMP: Model 
1808, a new portable, high pressure 
Centro-Matic bucket pump is intro- 
duced by Lincoln Engineering Co., St. 
Louis Mo., for use with their cen- 
tralized single line lubrication sys- 
tem. Pump delivers lubricant to cir- 
cuits of lubricant injectors installed 
on one or more machines not equipped 
with a pump or where machines are 
not grouped. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS: To _ provide protection 
against the hazard of falling floures- 
cent lamps, Den-El Equipment Co., 
Hillside, N. J., introduces new safety 
fluorescent lamp guards. They are 
made of specially treated resilient 
steel which makes it possible for them 
to be sprung aside for relamping 
and cleaning. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


ONE MAN CAR PULLER: Style M 
electric capstan car puller, made by 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y., has gearing integral with 
motor. With this unit, one man can 
pull and spot cars, warp barges, tow 
truck and trailers, bend pipe, move 
skid loads, etc., on level up grades or 
inclines, even around corners and 
curves. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR HANDLING HYDROCAR- 


BONS: An improved high pressure 
seal, designed to meet sealing re- 
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quirements of equipment handling 
hydrocarbons under high pressures 
and temperatures, is introduced by 
Felt Products Mfg. Co., Chicago 7, 
Ill. Type H-P seal offers improved 
control and balance of hydraulic pres- 
sures to eliminate excessive sealing 
face wear; a reduction in number of 
parts susceptible to wear and a sim- 
plified cooling method. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATS CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS: 
For heating chemical and oil solu- 
tions, a new thermostatically con- 
trolled screw-plug immersion heater 
is announced by Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Built-in 
thermostat has a temperature range 
of 60 to 250° F for heating water 
type solutions, or 200 to 550° F for 
oil and other viscous compounds. 
Heaters are rated from 1.5 to 10 kw 
for 115 and 230 v operation, single 
or 3-phase. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


COMBINATION DRILL TAP: Mo- 
hawk Tool Co., Hazel Park, Mich., 
announces a new tool that drills and 
taps in one operation. Applications 
are on through holes only, such as 
flanges. As drill completes the hole 
it serves as a pilot for the start of 
the tap. Tool is available in 16 stan- 
dard sizes. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


INCREASED TAP LIFE: Increased 
tap life and more precise threads are 
obtained by the new line of small 
taps introduced by Woodruff & 
Stokes, Quincy 69, Mass. They are 
available in standard or special sizes 
up to No. 2 (0.086-inch) and have up 
to 260 threads per inch. 

Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


FITTING FOR TUBING: An all 
aluminum fitting for use with an- 
nealed aluminum tubing is introduced 
by Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
It is of the Uniflare design which is 
a_ self-contained, two-piece fitting, 
with a self-flaring feature. Fittings 
are available in all standard shapes 
on a made-to-order basis for use with 
aluminum tubing ;, through %- 
inch OD. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


FORGED STEEL STOP VALVES: 
Identified as Fig. 444 series, a new 
line of forged steel stop valves built 
by Edward Valves Inc., East Chicago, 
Ind., can be installed in almost any 
service where small OS&Y steel 
globe or angle valves are used. Made 
of carbon or chromium molybedenum 
steel for two ranges of service condi- 
tions, they are rated for 600 pounds 




































at 900° F and 1500 pounds at 850° pF 
for steam, oil and gas service. 
Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Detaix 


SAFEGUARDS OPERATORS: 
Jamestown Safety Guard Corp, 
Jamestown, N. Y., offers Andergon 
safety guards made to fit each jp. 
dividual press and available fo, 
presses with strokes from 1 to ¢ 
inches. Operator controls closing of 
the guard with a foot pedal. With 
guard in closed’ position, a sliding 
shaft falls into place locking the 
guard. 
Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Detail 


PROTECTS SURFACES: Kem-Ban, 
a new rust-inhibitive, protective coat. 
ing compound is announced by Ace 
Laboratories, Lakewood, O., for pro. 
tecting exterior surfaces exposed to 
atmospheric and corrosive conditions. 
Applied by spray, dip or brush meth. 
ods, it dries in 20 to 30 minutes. 
Coating will not check, peel or crack. 
Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 
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BRINELL TESTING BALLS: More 
consistent hot Brinell hardness test- 
ing of materials is possible with balls 
made of Kentanium, a heat resistant 
material, basically titanium carbide, 
developed by Kennametal Inc., Lat- 
robe, Pa. Balls are precision ground 
to true sphericity and close tolerance 
and are available in the standard 
size of 10 mm. 
Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


GAGE HAS FINE ADJUSTMENT: 
No. 995 universal precision gage, 
made by L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., requires only a quick easy ad- 
justment of the knurled thumb screw 
to set the exact size required, either 
from a micrometer, height gage, ver- 
nier caliper or gage blocks. A clamp 
nut locks slide securely in place. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


PUMP BELT DRIVEN: Ruthman 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati 2, O., offers 
model TLR-1 belt driven gusher pump 
designed to handle liquids which are 
difficult to handle and injurious t 
a conventional type pump. Driving 
mechanism which incorporates # 
automatic lubrication system, SUP 
ports both horizontal and_ vertical 
shaft which rotates on precision 
bearings. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
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bearing, speed reducers, Engineer- 
ing data are condensed into conven~ 
jent, easily read form. 


74, Fork Lift Truck 

Hyster Co.—8-page illustrated cat- 
alog 1135 is descriptive of redesigned 
model 20 lift truck with 2000-Ib ca- 
pacity. Chief features are low op- 
erating temperature, long-life clutch, 
double-acting hydraulic tilt control, 
increased speed, easy steering, auto- 
motive-type battery and easy accessi- 
bility of parts for servicing. 


75. Polishing Lathe 
Mitchell Engineering Co.—4-page 


B iustrated form PL 1 describes mod- 


els 3-VSD, 5-VSD and 7%-VSD pol- 
ishing lathes with variable speed con- 
trol from 1500 to 3000 rpm and pow- 
ered by 8, 5, and 744-hp motors. Fea- 
tures include two-section split spin- 
die, four-bearing shaft suspension, in- 
stant safety action foot brake, all- 
welded base and Roto-Cone variable 
speed pulley, _ 
76. Wound-Retor Motors ; 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 
—4-page illustrated form BW out- 
lines construction features of wound- 
rotor motors obtainable in ratings 
from 1 to 2000 hp. They are avail- 
able with splashproof and totally-en- 
closed, nonventilated construction as 
vell as with standard protected-type 
mnclosure. They can be supplied with 
l standard NEMA mounting assem. 
Des, 


. Alloy Steel Heat Treating 
Republic Steel Corp—5é6-page il- 
ustrated booklet “Heat Treating Re- 
public Alloy Steels” explains various 
heat treating methods generally used 
and includes charts showing -me- 
hanical properties obtainable in re- 
sponse to tempering at various tem- 
perature levels for 21 types of con- 

onal alloy steels. 


. Drills, Bits & Special Tools 
Black Drill Co. illustrated 
og “Hardsteel” with enclosed 
price list describes tools, dies, drills 
nd tool bits of heat and wear-re- 
istant steel. Available in sizes from 
to 1 in. in increments of 1/64-in., 
trills will drill, counterbore or coun- 
ersink any hardened steel without 


wn ue 


19. Stainless Steel 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Steel & 
ibe Div.—8-page illustrated Janu- 
1, 1950 mill stock list gives sizes, 
mishes and types of stainless stecl 
Vailable for immediate shipment 
tom stock. Bar stock is made in 


Helpful Literature 
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80. Prefinished Metals 

American Nickeloid Co.—TIllustrat- 
ed folder “How to Put a Crimp in 
High-Cost Production” contains fea- 
tures and applications of prefinished 
metals. Diagonal, square, diamond 
and horizontal crimp patterns are de- 
picted. They are available in nickel, 
chromium, brass, Gold Bond and Tint 
finishes on zinc, steel, brass, copper 
or aluminum base. 


81. Stainless Steel 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.—36- 
page illustrated brochure is entitled 
“Allegheny Metal in Chemical Proc- 
essing.” Applications in acid and 
chemical, general process, plastics. 
pharmaceutical, dye and soap-making 
industries are related. Fabrication, 
available forms and corrosion resist- 
ance of stainless steels are discussed 
and selector chart given. 


82, Cylindrical Grinders 

Landis Tool Co.—26-page illustrat- 
ed catalog 1-49 discusses and con- 
tains complete specifications for type 
CH 12-in. universa] hydraulic cylin- 
drical grinders which are particularly 
suitable for smal] lot manufacturing, 
toolroom work and. maintenance. 
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83. Corporation Activities 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.— 
32-page illustrated brochure “Prod- 
ucts and Processes” depicts principal 
activities of five major corporation 
groups: alloys and metals; chemicals; 
electrodes, carbons and batteries; in- 
dustrial gases and carbide; and plas- 
tics. 


84. Pressure Vessels 

A. O. Smith Corp.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. V-52 is first of 
series which will give complete pres- 
entation on Multi-Layer pressure ves- 
sels. It describes and depicts vari- 
ous steps in manufacture and as- |! 
sembly of vessels built up from con- 
centric layers of thin steel plate, ! 
progressively wrapped, tightened and 
welded together around inner pres- 
sure-tight cylinder. ' 


85. Flow Meters , 
Hagan Corp.—4-page illustrated 

bulletin M-51 explains how automatic 

compensation for pressure and tem- { 

perature variations is achieved in 

flow measurement of gases, liquids or 

other fluids with compensated Ring- 

Balance meters. Built-in integrator 

automatically totalizes corrected flow. 
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86. Tungsten Carbide 

Adamas Carbide Corp.—Letter-size 
chart entitled “Carbide Manufactur- 
ers Grade Recommendations” indi- 
cates proper grades of tungsten car- 
bide for chip removal on stee] and 
nonferrous material ranging from 
roughing cuts through precision bor- 
ing. 


page 
on sizes No. 2 and 3 type RA mag- 
netic starters presents dimensions, 
applications and specifications of 
these units. Maximum horsepower 
ratings for single and polyphase cur- 
rents are tabulated also. 


88. Shapers 

Cincinnati Shaper Co.—32-page il- 
lustrated catalog N-5 is guide to line 
of 25 shapers available in ten sizes 
and five types. Plain table, universal, 
utility, high-speed and special shap- 
ers are discussed and applications of 
each depicted. 


89. Switchgear Equipment 
General Electric Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin GEA-5436 on switch- 
gear equipment for mines covers au- 
tomatic sectionalizing units for in- 
side-of-mine applications. 








automatic lubrication, roller bearings 
and safety devices, 
91. Oil Tool Steel 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—2- 
illustrated “Ty-Alloy 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STEEL . . . January 30, 1950 


THREATENED curtailments due to coal 
shortage are intensifying consumer pressure 
for finished steel. This is especially true in the 
light, flat-rolled products. But noticeable rise 
in demand for wire and related items, bars, 
structurals and even plates is noted. Some of 
this enlivened interest stems from fear of short 
supplies if mills are forced to curtail. One 
Pittsburgh steelmaker already has effected a 
25 per cent cut. Like action by other producers 
is feared. Blast furnace curtailments are in- 
creasing. 


PIG IRON—A few blast furnaces have been 
blown out or banked because of fuel stringency. 
Others are being placed on reduced blast which 
means substantial slowing down in output. 
Curtailments have been effected by Inland, 
Republic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Crucible 
and Wheeling. Pig iron production in Decem- 
ber, including ferromanganese and spiegel, was 
5,230,715 tons. Output this month should show a 
gain as only 22 stacks were idle at the be- 
ginning of the month compared with 35 on Dec. 
1. Blast furnace operations in December aver- 
aged 87.5 per cent against 76.8 for all of 1949. 


OPERATIONS— Steelmaking has been only 
slightly affected by the coal shortage so far. 
But early curtailments in open hearths loom. 
At Buffalo, pending clarification of the out- 
look, Bethlehem has delayed relighting four of 
28 open hearths following settlement of a local 
railroad strike which closed the Lackawanna 
plant for four days. Carnegie-Illinois and In- 
land indicate operations will be reduced in the 
Chicago district if coal supplies do not improve 
over the next few weeks. Meanwhile, post rail- 
strike recovery at Buffalo to 95.5 per cent of 
ingot capacity, and a rise of 3 points to 106 
at Detroit, lifted the estimated national steel- 
making rate to 94 per cent from the revised 
93 per cent rate the preceding week. 


Market Summary 


the next five months on major grades of sheets 
and strip. Only a few openings remain in roll- 
ing schedules. Consumers are pressing to get 
tonnage on books for third quarter but pro- 
ducers are declining such offers. Strike shut- 
down of Chrysler Corp. plants is being watched 
by buyers as possibly resulting in shipment de- 
ferments which would make additional flat- 
rolled tonnage available for the general market. 
Wire business is definitely stronger, especially 
on farm demand. Plates are moving a little 
more actively in the Midwest. Some structural 
orders have been placed for second quarter ship- 
ment despite spotty fabricating shop activity. 
Bars are moving somewhat faster though ton- 
nage is still available for first quarter ship- 
ment. 


PRICES— Advance of 50 cents per ton on Lake 
Superior iron ore for 1950 is outstanding price- 
wise. This puts ore at 56.6 per cent above the 
1939 level. Whether the rise will be reflected 
in pig iron is uncertain. Except for an advance 
of $3 on southern grades by Republic Steel 
Corp. pig iron has held unchanged in the recent 
industry price adjustments. Isolated advances 
continue on the various finished products but 
the upward movement now is about completed. 
Wrought iron pipe has been raised $4 to $12 
per ton and nonintegrated producers are re- 
ported considering a $5 increase on cold-rolled 
strip. Some of them now are quoting $7 per 
ton above the general market. 


COMPOSITES— STEEL’s weighted index on 
finished steel held last week at 156.13 and com- 
pared with 155.05 a year ago. Arithmetical 
price composites also are unchanged and com- 
pare with the like week in 1949 as follows: 
Finished steel, $93 and $97.77; No. 2 foundry 
pig iron, $46.22 and $46.63; basic pig iron, 
$45.72 and $46.22; malleable pig iron, $47.27 


































































































and $47.34; steelmaking scrap, $26.83 and 
DEMAND— Most sellers are booked solidly for $40.33. 
190 AN FEB] MARY APR_| May [JUNE] JULY [AUG |SEPT |OCT.|NOV|DEC_| 
00 a ae a a 4 DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
4 | %eJ | = 
Ev hn! Lien Percentage of Ingot Capacity Eng 
“Vv % ls ercentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
90 - +s 90 J 
| Be | if tn Leading Districts 
- lene | i " 
| \ _o7 | t Week 
80 \ / 80 Ended Same Week 
| } i ; i Jan. 28 Change 1949 1948 
oS Take Sa a | [ty 4 ey 70 Pittsburgh ....... 92.5 3 99 93 
& | "1 | 1 i| i Chicago ee eee, 1. {* 98.5 92.5 
5 | u | 1 | Eastern Pa. ... S6 None 97 91 
Ps Sat RA) CORE SOA eens |g i. U ai oO Youngstown .. 100 2 05 0 
60 t + t 1 : 60 1 103 
< | | | | } H } 7 = Wheeling .. 96 None 86.5 93.5 
< | | STEELWORKS OPERATIONS } ’ } H <q Cleveland ...... 93.5 3* 97 95.5 
? 50;}—;—_1_+__1 j } t—++4 50 Y Buffalo :..... 95.5 4+25.5 104 81.5 
ue 1950 — | 1 | | a Birmingham . 100 None 100 100 
11949 ene “Tue ane ° New England .... 80 None 87 79 
as 40 |-———_——_;—_+— ~| + 4 40 = Cincinnati .... 103 None 103 97 
a : } : _ St. Louis .. 87 None 84.5 78 
Ss) : 1 | rs) Detroit ...... 106 Ks 104 92 
x 30 ——— r a 30 & WOME i xices.s can 8 — 1.5 j 
Wd | | | \5 | 4 wW Estimated national 
| | | | | | |e] = UNNI eee co bocce 94 1. 1% 99.5 95.5 
20 -—- | | r] i. 20 bere ee] 20.0 
| i? | | ete 4 4 
| | COPYRIGHT 1950 it ly Based en weekly steelmaking capacity of 
i STEEL e ja 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net tons 
+ Fg for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948. 
* Change from revised rate. 
See Lid dedenk Ll i i ly Lil. dbl Lt il i oe | dhent | Ld 0 
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MARKET PRICES 














Composite Market Averages Pig lron 
Jan. 26 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 
— STEEL INDEX, Weighted: s 
ndex (1935-39 av.—100) 156.13 156.13 156.88 155.05 100.32 

Index in cents per Ib te 4.230 4.230 4.250 4.200 2.718 PIG IRON, Gross Ton No. 2 Malle- Besse 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: ay lt 

Finished Steel, ‘ $93.00 $93.00* $92.18 $97.77 $57.55 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .......-seeeees $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 

No. 2 Fadry Pig ll “GT 46.22 46.22 46.10 46.63 23.67 N@WAFK, GG] .ncccoccccsccvccsces 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 

Basic Pig Iron, GT..... 45.72 45.72 45.60 46.22 23.00 Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. ......+.- : . 52.79 53.29 “aus 

Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.34 24.29 Birmingham District 

Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 26.83 26.83 27.25 40.33 19.17 ire TEE nso da dbase caneed 41.88 42.38 
a ces Birmingham 89 ......-scccccoves 38.88 39.38 

* Revised. Woodward,Ala. W15 ........+6+. . 38.88 39.38 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices CEE fc a ceu das oe 6 as 46.08 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period Buffalo District 
1935-39; Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished Buffalo Hl, R2 46.00 46.50 47.00 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized WERE, WE o.oo. cc. ck 46.00 46.50 47.00 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .......... sc. 46.50 47.00 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. COMI ovina any sx aeens sens $3 55.26 55.76 56.20 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the Rochester,N.Y.,del. .......ceeee 48.63 49.13 49.63 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished Syracuse,N.¥.,del. .........0005 49.58 50.08 50.58 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. et 

Basic and No, 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Chicago District 46.0 46.50 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- Chicago I-B ...eeeseeeeeeeerseces poy 7 rryn4 47.00 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same Pe ey — al eet be aia 46.00 pass rege tees 
points, except irmingham. ’ . ? eee eee) . . sees le 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy Se cetenee Se .. YL wseeeeeee poem 46.50 rend Gite 

i ee ee ee ee . ere * . 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. Milwaukee,del. ......-seee-e0% +» 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon, Mich.,del. ......-+++. . coe 51.98 51.98 ease 
Comparison of Prices Cleveland AT --- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

Cleveland A7 ..... ba we hse debe sees : . " é 
Cleveland R2 ..... as eentweeas weed ee m4 op in 

Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- Akron,del. from Cleve. ........ : ‘ : 7. 

wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. Lorain.O. N3 ........ se Saba ta 46.00 re ae, 
Ee Ere rrerr er rrer ce, a wae ry 46.50 oats 
FINISHED MATERIALS MiG ON oars ciiein s Usividede 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Jan. 26 Week Month Year 5 Yrs Everett,Mass, El .....seeeeeeees <sa 50.50 51.00 juaa 
50 : WOMRNINOE. MEE sis ccc css ssccess 52. 52.50 Sans 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 7 : 46.50 
ss Geneva,Utah G1 .......seeeeeees 46.00 é see 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35-55 2.15 Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... RAE 5 54.20 rea 
Bars, H.R., Chicago...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 Portland,Oreg.,del. ........ oes 54.20 ébee 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ....4.10-4.15 4.10-4.15 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.25 2.65 LosAngeles, SanFrancisco, del 53.70 54.20 eees 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh.. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25-30 2.10 GraniteCity,I]. M10 . ..........- 47.90 48.40 48.90 
Shapes, Std., Chicago..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 St. Louis,del.(incl. tax) ......... 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Plates, Pittsburgh +3057 3.50 3.50 3.40-60 2.20 Ironton,Utah Cll ......sceeeeeeee 46.00 46.50 “eae 
Nr Pete 0 i < -»» 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........e+++s 47.00 47.50 47.50 
ates, Coatesville, Pa. -- 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 
ms ” Pittsburgh District 
Plates Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 Nevillelsland,Pa. P6 ............ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.95 2.20 Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge 
aects, ER. Eten... S35 535 3 3 EM Aliquippa,del. ........... hana 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
Sheets, H-R., Chicago..... 335 335 335 3.25 2.20 McKeesRocks,del. ..........-: | 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh e 4.10 4.10 4.00 4.00 3.05 Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.10 4.10 4.60 4.00 3.05 McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 4.30 4.30 4.20 4.20 3.15 WINES kis dai ssc etna swe 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 Brackenridge,del, ........00.++5 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 Beasemer,Pa. CB ...cccvcccccces 46. coe 46.50 47.00 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 Bae ea asice 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh.... 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00-75 2.80 McKeesport,Pa. N3 ........--+-: 46.00 disnt eaoe 47.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 4.00-25 2.90 Sharpsville,Pa. S6 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Strip, C.R., Detroit .....4.35-4.40 4.35-4.40 4.20-25 4.20-50 2.90 ee me oe tee 48.00 4850 49.00 49.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh . 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15-4.50 2.60 Steubenville, wi0 Me ek eae ee 46.00 ’ : Sie 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh . 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15-6.30 2.80 GteuteennO, B16. .........ccccccs cs 4000 abst a rat 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $6.70 $5.00 Swedeland,Pa. MR PT On NSS AR ae 45.00 a- pe a 
Philadelphia,del .........ese.e0. ® y 4 . 
SEMIFINISHED SS” Sn I a a ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Billets, forging, Pitts. Greene. 00 $63.00 $61.00 $61.00 $40.00 | ea ee iets ee 51.51 cers — 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ..... 7.00- 57.00- 51.78- 67.00 34.00 THOY.IN.Y. RB: .ncccccccccvcccccece 48.00 48.50 49.00 seer 
“4 00 58.00 57.00 own 
Wire rods, ¥,-%", Pitts. . 385 385 3.85 3.40-4.15 2.00 Hubbard.0. eee : 46.00 46.50 46.50 .... 
gE SRE ee 46.00 aye as 47.00 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton ee. Ras 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Bessemer, Pitts. ......0005 7.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $24.50 Mansield 0. .00. 6. isicvewceens 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 
— page Niseuecwhkuae 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 23.50 

nate, 6H, PMR. occceces 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.30 25.34 
9 * oan ere 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 

o. Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-46.50 24.00 ilicon: Add c r ton for each 0. 25 Si over base grade, 1.75- 
No. 2 Fary, Valley ....-. 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 “- 25%. sathecesun - 

0 ry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 | 49.9 49.94 50.80 25.84 Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ...39.38-42.38 39.38- 42. 3839.38 43.38 20.38 itumanneee: Add 50 cents son ten for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
No. 2 Fdry.(Birm.)del Cin. 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.43 24.06 or portion thereof. 

Malleable, Valley ......... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
Malleable, Chicago ....... ar 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Charcoal. Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 ; ‘ 
ma " \e J .33° 
Ferromanganese, Eine, Pa115.00 176.00 278.00 168.00 140.89 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

* Delivered, Pittsburgh. (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; Add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
SCRAP, Gross Ton Dem Th, GUE. ng koe in ndds sundeck cbs annk ohn tencnna sey ws 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $41.00 $20.00 BulGOlO FAL nc ccccvcccciccvccccccescscvesscscece pao conte seks 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 23.00 23.00 23.75 42.00 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 27.50 27.50 27.00 39.00 18.75 ELECTRIC FURNACE SIVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 30.25 30.25 30.25 37.75 20.00 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve.. 27.25 27.25 27.25 37.25 19.50 each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 27.75 27.75 29.75 44.00 19.25 NiagaraFalls,N.Y. PIs ee 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 39.50 39.50 41.50 56.00 22.25 Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Wary, frt. aliowed K2...... 77.00 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago...... 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.50 20.00 Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fary., 12% Db. piglets, frt, allowed ‘K2. 94 
COKE, Net Ton ais a ice : Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fary, frt. allowed K2 ....e-+seees: : 
Beehive, Furn., Connisvl. ..$13.25 $13.25 13. 14.50 7.00 
Beehive, Fdry.. Connisvl. .. 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.40 13.35 (Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential —— =" «0. over 
base grade; also for ‘hard chilling iron Nos 
NONFERROUS METALS Lyles,Tenn, T3 cases seuss kipueataneneas $60.00 
Copper, del. Conn. ....... 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12.00 4 Gc ped cae ty ae aa avineses z 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ...... 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .......... 11.80 11.80 11.80 21.30-35 6.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1.00 
Tin, New York 75.00 75.50 78.00 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, Intermediate, es 0'0:66.40'000 0500 e Ub dee aeb ee ECHR EALS ret 
Aluminum, del. .... aov See 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 Steelton,Pa. BS isccsbvcees jb catbn ceed ses eaeweaebeeameewane? 57.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 28.75 28.75 32.00 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered _ wcccccccsccoseeer easseeesees 54,00 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 WG Fes | Fee Wace es evo dedes cd debscc sncesshadevaaeesens 
eee 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) + ‘ E L 
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INGOTS, Carbon, dria” heed 


etroit RI ws-seeeees 
cane), Pa CBO a isces red 

GOTS, Alloy (NT) 
socwahy WF. we amen ous $51.00 
Houston, Tex. S5 ..... 59.00 
Micland,Pa, CIB. w<-02 51.00 
Munhal],Pa, C3 ....+. 51.00 
51.00 


go.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 
Corbon, Rerolling (NT) 
3 ....$53 


Bessemer, Pa, .00 
Clairton,Pa, C3 ....... 53.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 _ ~ 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 

Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... oe 
Fontana,Cal. Kl ..... 72.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 .....s... 53.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..53.00 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ...... 53.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 57.00 
So.Chicago,II]l. C3 ....53.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ..53.00 


Carbon, feneee (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 ....$63.00 
BOMMIO FE ccccscseces .00 
Came. TES isc: env ee -00 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 63.00 
ee ~ a ne 63.00 
Conshohocken.Pa. A3. .65.00 
TE SET Seino vice Sins 63.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 63.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 63.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 - 82.00 
ot 8 ES o> Re eee 66.00 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 63.00 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 71.00 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 ..63.00 


Johnstown,Pa, B2 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 , .63. 00 
— Pas Ses bee 66.00 

So.Chicago C3 R2 W14.66.00 


So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 ..66.00 
Warree,0.. Cit e.8 ssi 66.00 
Alloy (NT) 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 ....$66.00 
rr 66.00 
Canton,O. RQ... ccc. 66.00 
Canton,O. T7 - 66.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘A3 -68.00 
RES pon ha ae nc 66.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....82.00 
Geka OS ss 600 ks 66.00 
Houston,Tex, S5 ...... 74.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y,. B2. - 66.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ......66.00 
Midiand,Pa. C18 ..... 66.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ...... 66.00 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ........ 66.00 


8o.Chicago,Il. R2 W14.66.00 


So.Chicago,Il. C3 66.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 66.00 
Warren. O97... cas 66.00 
SHEET BARS (NT) 

Mansfield,O. E6 ..... $58.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... ... 7.00 
ROUNDS, ope TUBE (NT) 
Canton, 0, haekw ests $76.00 
Cleveland Ra ve ee 76.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...76.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 76.00 
8o.Chicago,IN, R2 ....76.00 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.15 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.15 
Warren.O. RO... 5.5. 3.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.15 
WIRE RODS 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2. 


} Buffalo Wi2 ..........3.85 


Cleveland AZ ......... 3.85 
RO PRS AF iiss as 3.85 
Fairfield, Ala T2. PANGS 3.85 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 4.25 
Ind. Harbor, ne. Fh. 6. OSB 

| ohnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.85 
s Joliet. AZ .......... 3.85 
LosAngeles B3 .. o« 4.65 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 4.10 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ...__. 3.85 
No. Tonawanda, N.Y. B11.4.10 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
ortsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J. RS 


80.Chicago, I. R2 3.85 
ParrowsPoint B2 3.95 
Sterling, 11), ‘Th PS... BSS 
Struthers,0. ‘Yi 3.85 
orrance, Calif, cil éwe 04.05 


orcester, Mass. A7 .. 
aut STEEL PILING 

Harbor,Ind, I-2 , 

eae N.Y. me 


Pa, C3 20 
a 2 

So Chicago, ml. c3. aon 420 

eirton,W.Va. We oe 4.05 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Jan. 26, 1950; cents per pound unless otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


STRUCTURALS 

Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.40 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....3.40 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.40 


Fairfield,Ala, T2 oe 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 


Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.40 
Geneva,Utah Gl ....... 3.40 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3.80 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...3.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 —o 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... ‘3. 75 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ....... 3.40 
Niles,Calif.(22) P1 ....4.02 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 .-3.30 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 3.90 
i eee TT Ee -05 
So.Chicago, Ill. C3, ee 3.40 


So.SanFrancisco B3 ...3.95 
Torrance,Calif. Cll .. 4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.40 


reas * — re 
Clairton, Pa. 


Fontana, Calit. xi ose% ‘538 

Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.05 

So.Chicago,Il]. C3 ..... 4.05 
H.-S. Low-Alloy 


Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2. Bi 20 


Clairton,Pa. C3 ...<es. 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . ro 


Gary,Ind. C3 ee -5.1 
Ind. Harbor, ind, T- 2, Yi. - 18 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.20 


Munhall,Pa. C3 ...ccsx 5.15 

So.Chicago,fl. C3 .5.15 
Miruthers,O;: FZ. vseccss 5.15 

Wide Flange 

Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.40 
So.Chicago,Ill, C3 ..... 3.40 


H-S., L-A. Py reread 
Munhall,Pa. 5.10 
So.Chicago, m *o 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3. 
Ashland,Ky. (15) A10— . 3.50 

3. 


«5.10 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 50 
Clairton,Pa, C3 ....... 3.50 
Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.60 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.50 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 3.60 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 3.60 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Geneva,Utah G1 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ..... 
Houston,Tex. S5 3. 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.30 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......3.50 


Pittsburgh JS... 200 018.50 
Seattle BS ......... .. 4.40 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 3.50 
So.Chicago,fll. C3, W14.3.50 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 aa 


Warren,O. R2 .........3.50 
Weirton,W.Va,. W6 ... '3.50 
Youngstown C3, Y1 3.50 


PLATES (Universal Mill) 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.40 
PLATES, Carbon, A.R. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.25 
PLATES, Open-Hearth pow 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....4.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ..4.40 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .....5.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........4.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4.40 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ‘ 
Sharon,Pa. SS ..... 
So.Chicago, II. C3" P 





“- 40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. -4.40 
FLOOR PLATES 


Cleveland J5 ...... 4.55 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3_ . 4.55 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ....4.55 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.55 
Munhall,Pa, C3 .......4.55 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 .....4.55 


PLATES, High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. Ji ......5.35 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Clairton,Pa. C3 i 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 5.35 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 


Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.35 
Fontana,Calif, Kl ....5.95 
ls fe al Se 5.35 
Geneva,Utah Gl 5.35 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... .60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.35 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Munhall,Pa. C3 
Peis | Ea 5 

Sharon,Pa, S3 94s 
So.Chicago,II]l. C3 .....5.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.35 
Warren,O. R2 os eee 
Youngstown Y1 5.35 


PLATES, Ingot Iron 


Ashland,c.1(15) A10 3.75 
Ashland,Icl(15) A10 4.25 
Cleveland,cl R2 4.10 
Warren,O.,cl R2 4.10 
PLATES, wer a 

Economy, Pa, vst 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 3.45 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 3.45 
Alton, 111.(1) Ll ....... 3.45 
Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 3.45 
Atlanta,Ga. All .... 3.60 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 3.45 
ne, Se 3.45 
PO) TRE oo nc hc cess 45 
Ciairton,Pa. C3: ... 06 3.45 


Cleveland R2 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Emeryvill,Calif. J7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. C3 ... ° 
Houston,Tex. S5 .. .3.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ‘Yi. 3.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.45 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Marion,O. Pil 
Midland, Pa. 
Milton,Pa, B6 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Niles,Calif. P1 . k 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll 3.45 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh, J5 
Portland,Oreg. O04 
Seattle B3, N14 ... 0 
So.Chicago C3, R2, Wwi14.3.45 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.45 
8.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ....4.20 
i Es a = ee 3.45 
Torrance,Calif. Cil 4.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 


Youngstown C3, R2....3.45 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; 5. — 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 


pe > Eee S40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
Niles,Calif. Pl ..... 4.17 
Pittsburgh(23) J5 3.45 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 4.10 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 3.35 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. ss 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ... 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
B2 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.95 
| Ea a ae 3.95 
Canton,O. R2 T7....... 3.95 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.95 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.25 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 4.95 
Gary,Ind. C3 ° .3.95 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......4.35 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 3.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.95 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.00 
Massilion,O, R2 .......3.95 
Midland,Pa, C18 ...... 3.9. 


95 
So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.95 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.95 
Warren,O.: Cit is icccces 3.95 
Youngstown C3 ....... 3.95 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled —_ 
Clairton. PS, CB .cscece 

Fontana,Calif. Ki 3 tes 
Gary,Ind. C3 .........4.20 
Youngstown C3 .......4.20 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 - .5.20 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 5.20 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 
Ciairton,Pa. C3 ...c.c. 5.20 
Cleveland R2 ......... 5.20 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 5.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.20 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....6.25 
Gary,Ind. C3 -5.20 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2, Yi. 5. 20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . ‘330 

0 


Pittsburgh J5 .........5. 2 
So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 5.20 
Strurers.O. F2 .cccoss 5.20 
Youngstown C3 ....... 5.20 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ......4.15 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 - 4.15 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2.4.15 
| ey eae 4.15 
Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 4.63 
Carnegie,Pa. Cl2 ..... 4.15 
CRIGSO Wks ciccccccce Han 
Cleveland A7, C20 4.15 
BMUEEUEG CREE: 6 kw cn es ce.08 4.30 
jo. ty ey aes ae 4.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 - 4.30 
po ee. ee 4.15 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..4.15 
Gary,Ind. Rink 39 63 ee 
Hammond, Ind. L2, M13.4.15 
Hartford,Conn, R2 ....4.55 
Harvey,Ill. B5 4.15 
LosAngeles R2 ........ 5.55 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....4.55 
Massillon,O. R2, R8....4.15 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.15 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.15 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 4.55 
Plymouth,Mich, P5 4.40 


Pittsburgh J5 
Putnam,Conn, W18 
Readville,Mass. C14 
St.Louis,Mo. M5 . 
So.Chicago, Ill. wi4 sie J 
SpringCity, Pa. (5) K3 - 4.55 


Struthers,O. Y1 .......4.15 
Waukegan,Ili. AT .....4.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1....4.15 


BARS, Cold-Finished atte 


Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ......4.90 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.90 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 4.90 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 4.90 
BUONO BG occ ctevece 4.90 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ..... 4.90 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.90 
CRCESS “WES 6 ccceeecss 4.90 
Cleveland A7, C20......4.90 
pe ae. ) Se 5.05 
Donora,Pa. A7 ....... 4.90 
Elyria,O. WS8 .. 4.90 
SR ae: ere Pee 4.90 


Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 


Hartford,Conn, R2 ....5.20 
Harvey, IN, BS. ..ccives 4.90 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.90 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...5.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.90 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.90 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 4.90 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 5.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5.10 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.4.90 
Struthers,O. Y1 4.90 
Waukegan, Ill. A7- 4.90 
Warren,O. C17 ....0.. 4.90 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.20 
Youngstown Y1 .... ...4.90 
Youngstown _. Eee 4.90 


BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...3.45 
Alton,Il1.(6) Li ....... 3.45 
Atlanta,Ga. All ...... 3.60 
po es ee 3.45 
Cleveland R2 ......+.. 3.45 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...4.20 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.45 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.10 
Gary,Ind. C3 3.45 


Houston, Tex. s5 seat 3 
Ind. Harbor,Ind, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
LosAngeles B3 . 46.55 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.25 
Wiles, Cat. FR ..cccces 4.17 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 4.15 
Pittsburgh JG ...cccces 3.45 
Portland,Oreg. 04 ...... 4.10 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 4.35 


Seattle,Wash. B3, N14. .4.20 
So.Chicago,Il. R2 . . 3.45 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ... 3.45 
So.SanFrancisco B3 4.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . .3.45 
Struthers,O. Yl ....... 3.45 
Torrance,Calif. C11 -4.15 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 
BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to a  seew 

Huntington, Ww Va, W7 ..4.50 
Johnstown, 4-1” B2 * 14.35 
LosAngeles is .5.00 
Marion,O. Pil -4.25 
Pittsburgh J5 .........4.35 
Seattle B3, N14 .5.10 
So.SanFrancisco B3 -5.00 
SparrowsPt.,4%4-1" B2 ..4.35 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 4.35 


RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts.,I11.(3) I-2..3.30 
ChicagoHts.,I11.(4) 1-2. .3.45 
FortWorth, Tex. (26) T4. .4.33 
Hntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7 ..3.45 
Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3.35 
Williamsport(2,3) S19 ..3.45 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.50 
Economy, Pa.(D.R.)}B14 11.00 


Economy (Stablit) B14. .11.30 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ... .8.60 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) LS ...11.25 


McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 ......3.70 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 


AlabamaCity,Ala- R2 ...3.35 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 , 3.35 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........3.35 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.35 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.45 
Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 ....3.55 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.35 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .4.25 
Gary,Ind. C3 . -3.35 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. x 2, Yi. 3.35 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .. + «3.30 
Lackawanna.N Y. ‘B2- 3.35 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........3.35 
Niles,O. M4 ef 
Pittsburg, Calif. cil i ao 
Pittsburgh J5 ... ° 3.38 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........3.35 
So.Chicago,I]]l. W14 ....3.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . ,3.35 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.35 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Warren,O. R2 .........3.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.35 
Youngstown C3, Yt ....3.35 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Steel (19 gage and — 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4 


Dover,O. R1 $65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 . 4.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 4.15 
Niles,O. Ni2 . + < ohee 
Niles,O. M4 . eee 
Torrance,Calif. ‘cn o osc BS 
SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Allo 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 05 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.05 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 6.74 
Gary,Ind. ©3 .........5.06 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.05 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .. 5.05 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2 «5.05 
Pittsburgh J6 ......0.. 5.05 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 5.05 
So.Chicago,lll. C3 ..... .05 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 .5.05 
Warren,O. R2 5.05 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .5.05 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
Hi og gs tes A 


eeeereese 


Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 6.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....- 6.40 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....7.10 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......+6. 6.20 
Ind.Harbor.Ind, I-2, Y1.6.20 
Irvin,Pa, C3 ......-. - -6.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.20 
Pittsburgh JB ....cece. 6.20 
hg a eee 30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.20 
Warren,O. RB ...secsae 6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


a ee ee 4.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......4.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.10 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 4.10 


Fontana,Calif, K1 ..... 


SS” ee Rey 4.10 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,-Y¥1.4.10 
POULT, ON. 6 cidéewens 4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.10 
Middletown,O, Al10 ....4.10 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... ‘5.05 


Pittsburgh J5 .... . 4.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 'B2 : -4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
Warren,O. 2 oeeneae 
Weirton, W.Va. we bsnceee 
Youngstown Y1 ..,.... 4.10 
SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .4.40 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 
oT Pa 4.40 


Delphos,O. N16 ....... 5.15 
Dover,O. R1 . 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 oe ee 4.40 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
ae, Kab. scaccice ans 4.40 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 4.40 
een.©. BAS sac cvucsad 4.65 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif, C11 5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.40 


wer Galvanized No. 10, 
~~ oa phenyenese ea 


ri 


Irvin 
Sparrow point, Ma. B2. 


SHEETS, sc ppeeenel -_., 
Canton, oO. 

Irvin,Pa. cs ae ‘tos 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 5.05 
ee 5.20 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP a heer bs 
Butler,Pa. Al10 
Middletown,0O. A10— = 4 


SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland R2 (28) ....5.25 


Niles,O. R2 (28) ...... 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.10 
SHEETS, Zinc Allo 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 


| OS. Sea eee 


Gary,Ind, C3 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa. C3 


NE Vis won ch 658s eee 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) 


Coils (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 


BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 
Vandergrift,Pa, C3 
WORT. TE swewdsve 
Zanesville,O. A10 


eee eens 


SHEETS, SILICON (24 Ga. Base) 


GraniteCity.Il. G4 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Niles,O. M4 
Niles,O. N12 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths 1/2¢ lower) 


Transformer Grade 


SHEETS, Culvert, Cu Cu 
No. 16 Alloy Fe 


Ashland Al0 .... 5.20 ... 
Canton,O. R2 .. 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T-2 5.20 5.45 
ey. Be akawes 5.20 5.45 
GraniteCity G4 .. 5.40 5.70 

5.45 


IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 
on Se eo 5.20 
Kokomo Cl16 .... 5.40 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95... 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20. . 
Torrance,Cal, Cll 5.95 


SHEETS. Culvert, No. 16 Cor- 
rugated Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al0O ...... 5.45 
SHEETS, Well Casing 

Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.85 
Youngstown C3 ....... 3.85 


SHEETS, Drum Body 


Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....3.95 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....3.95 
SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butler,Pa. A10 re A 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercia rv Wa 
BeechBotm, W.V 710. My 4 
tis # A> Serer 
Mansfield,O. E6 céaes o6mi < 38 
Middletown,O, A10 .4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 14.80 


SHEETS, Long Terne, spe a 
Middletown,O. A10 20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


(Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Gary,In eves deewe $17.50 
Yorkville, O, WiO ccaces 17.50 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 

(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . $6.60 
Gary. tee. TE oss cr vnee 6.50 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ........ 6.50 
Irvin. Pa, CB séccsves . 6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.50 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 4 
Yorkville, D. Wid . osecoee 


SHEETS, ~*~ i» at 8 a 
Gary, Ind $8. 
Yorkville, o. wi0 


SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 4 ® 
Yorkville, O. wi0 


0.25 Ib O0.50lb 0.75 Ib 
sees $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
6.45 6.70 6.95 
eces. 6.85 6.60 6.85 
cee 6.55 6.80 7.05 
woes 6.35 6.60 6.85 
cose 6.35 6.60 6.85 
coos 6.35 6.60 6.85 
wove 7.10 7.35 7.60 
eoee 6.45 6.70 6.95 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
coos ©6835 6.60 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Field ture tric Motor mo 
- 6.95 7.45 8.45 9.25 
° - eco 7.45 8.45 9.25 
° oe es 7.45 8.45 9.25 
. 6.40 6.70 (34) > 0% 2 
--- 695 7.45 8.45 9.25 
6.65 6.95 7.45 8.45 9.25 
. 6.70 7.20 7.45 8.45 9.25 
eae ee 15 
. 5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
- 5.65 5.95 6.45 a 
- ere 645 6.95 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


18 Gage and Heavier 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 “e 60 
Cleveland R2 ......«... 95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 +90 
Warren,O. R2 ........ 3.95 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Cleveland R-2. ........4.70 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....4.60 
Warren,O. R2 ........4 70 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 Fiat 

Ashiand,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.65 

Canton,O. R2 ..... -5.15 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2. ...4.80 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot Iron 
wButier. Pa. AlG civecscs 4.90 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.90 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 


Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.30 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 5.30 
of erry 5.30 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....5.30 
Sewin Pe, ‘CS scsksn o.+ 5.30 
ees.G. RS ise siecacs - 5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.40 
Warren,O. R2 .5.30 
Yorkville,O. W110 Pees 5.30 
SHEETS, Enam'lg. tron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 4.40 
Cleveland RZ ....cceses 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3  ..csoce +440 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 4.40 
ty 8 Se eo e 40 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.40 
a Se a ere 4.90 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 
CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 

Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... $5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.70 
ca & SS +. erie 4 


GraniteCity,IIl G4 .... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. 5. 80 


ys, § , Sa Serres 5.60 

i 5 ae er perty. 60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.70 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 5.60 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 


Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield, Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 
Gary C3 0 
Gran.City, Ill. 
Ind.Harb. I-1, Y1 7. 30 
irvin. Pe. C3 vise 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 


Sp:Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 - 7.30 7.50 
Weirton W6 - 7.30 7.50 


Yorkville,O, W1i0. 7.30 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.50 
Warren,O. R2 3.85 


STRIP, ee Ingot ion 
Warren,0. 4.75 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Alton,I.(1) Ll ......3.25 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10— 3.25 
pees ee tt rrerer ere -40 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.25 


Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.3.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 3 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......3.25 


Conshohecken,Pa, A3 3.35 
Detrolt WM «ncocceces .55 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 3.45 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3.25 
Fontana,Calif, Kl ....4.40 
Gary,Inmd. CS ..ccccccee 3.25 


Houston,Tex. S5 3. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.25 


KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85 3.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.00 
Milton. Pa. BE -..cwsees 3.25 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.30 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....3.25 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.25 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.00 


Riverdale,Il. Al ...... 3.25 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 3.90 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 4.25 
Sharon,Pa. S3 3.25 


So.Chicago, Ill. wi4 he 
So.SanFrancisco B3_ ..4.00 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 
Warren,O. R2 ........ 3.25 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3. 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 ..3.25 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.5.10 


Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 6.30 
Gary.Iné, CB sicusess 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.70 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.5.10 
Sharon,Pa. BS weeseiees 5.10 


Youngstown C3 ........ 5.10 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S815.9.50 


Carnegie,Pa, S18 ...... 9.50 
Cleveland A7 ° -. 9.50 
Dover,O. G6 ...... o +. 9.50 
Harrison,N.J, C18 ....9.80 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8..9.80 


Sharon,Pa, 83 . ..9 
Worcester,Mass, A7 | » 9,80 
Youngstown Se aie s. scat 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Corbon 
Berea,O. C7 


Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) ‘sibay 
Butler,Pa, A10 aie 
Cleveland A7, $5 wey oo 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ++ 4.40 
Detroit, D2 ..........449 
Detroit M1 ..... 6 ABS 
Dover,O. G6 ween 45 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 |. +» 4.35 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.49 


FranklinPark,Il. T6 , .4.39 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 4.39 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 + 415 
LosAngeles Cl ........5.50 
Mattapan,Mass.(21) 6 4.50 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.15 
NewBritain(10) 815 ...4.15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. .4.15 


NT Ty 5.00 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..4.70 
Pawtucket,R.1.(21) NS. .4.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......4,30 
Sharon,Pa.(30) S3 ....4.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.15 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ..4.65 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..4.65 
Warren,O.(25) TS ....4.15 


Warren,O. R2 ..........4.15 
Weirton, W.Va. Wé eee A15 
Youngstown Y1 ......4.15 
Youngstown C8 .......4,15 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 6.20 
Dover,O. G6 ..........6.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.40 
Fontana,Calif. Kil ....6.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y., B2 ..6.40 
Pittsburgh, J5 ........ 6.20 


Sharon,Pa. S3 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .6.40 
Warren,O. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Youngstown Y1 ........6.05 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 


Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.15 
Youngstown C8 .......4.15 


STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 0.41- 0.61- 0O.81-  1.06- 

Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... ee -<- 6.40 8.35 wees 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... he's 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Cleveland AZ ......... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Dover,O. G6 ab AAS SIS 65S BT NR 
FranklinPark, Il. T6 .. 4.40 6.10 6.70 8.65 x30 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ... 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Mattapan, Mass. T6.... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewCastle,Pa. B4# ..... 415 $95 655° 850 . 
NewCastle,Pa. ES5 4.15 595 6.55 850 10.80 
NewYork W3 ......... os 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
Pawtucket,R.I, N8: 

Cleve.orPitts.Base ..(29)4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 

Worcester, Base .(29)4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... ... 6.30 6.90 885 11.15 
Union,N.J. H6 .. ; 4.40 6.35 6.35 8.30 10.50 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Worcester,Mass. T6.... 4.50 5.80 640 8.35 10.65 
Youngstown C8 ........ 4.50 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 





Al Acme Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 


A7 American Steel& Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 





A13 American Cladmetals Co, 


C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 


A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 


C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Sons, Henry 

D6 Driver Harris Co. 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 


E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 


E2 £Eastern Stainless Steel 


Key to Producing Companies 


G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
G6 Greer Steel Co. 


H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 

H6 Hind Steel Co. Inc. 

i-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 
I-4 Ingersoll Stee! Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

34 Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
35 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 





BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........ 9.80 10.35 11.05 .... | B14 A. M. Byers Co. ma Siostte Bectamersiens Co. x1 Melee Gied Cor. 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ........ 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. K2 Keokuk Electro-Melt 
Vandergrift,Pa, C3 .......... 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 Cl Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel E6 Empire Steel Co. K3 Keystone Drawn Stee 
Watren., BE kiscastiescoscad 9.80 oF: sais ak C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel F2 Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone Stee! & Wire 
Zanesville,O. Al0 .......-.%. 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 | C4 Carpenter Steel Co. y3  Wusstmens geal Go K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
{ C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. zsimong | Coe # 
Barium Steel Corp. Wa VoUansbee Stecl Corp. = 11 Lactate Steel Co- 
H.R. or CR. COILS AND C7 Clev. Cld. Roll. MillsCo. Ae odneysiogye hoy Co. La Lasalle ood a asl 
uT TH m # . C8 Cold Metal Products Co. G neva Steel Co. ' 
ete seeie-poenara pieergagiiirn:Sikeertons C9 Colonial Steel Co. G2 _ Globe Iron Co. L5 Lockhart Iron « 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 12.35 13.60 14.85 C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G3 _ Giobe Steel Tubes Co. L6 Lone Star ae 
Zanesville,O. A10 13.20 14.20 14.70 | C11 Columbia Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. L7 Lukens Steel C°. 
eee 
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MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 








BUTTWELD Carioad Discounts from List, Lend 
Size list Pounds -————dBiack Gai 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A 3 c D E F 
hy 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 a6 8.5 yg eee 
M% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 Pie 9.5 11 eee 
% 6.0 0.b7 2y 2é a ee 5.5 8 ae 
ly, 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 
1 14.0 1,68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 
1% 23.0 2.23 46.5 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 
1% 21.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30 31.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on \%”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on \%” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Y1. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on \”, 2% pts on \%”, 3 pts on 
%” W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa, J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 


15.5% on 3%” and 4”, 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A 8B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 . 25.5 
1.92 19.18 41.0 25.5 25.5 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; goer N3; 


Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


BOILER TUBES 





Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 
o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
tn. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D 
ait 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
. Sa 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
Sa whats 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
me. o4 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
th. cswwew 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
S. -. 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
3% 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
6 ———— 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
5 os) 73.37 86.32 72.17 83.73 
6 7 112.62 132.51 — am 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., fnonancoammaa anata Corp., Standard Tube Co. 


ss SLAD STEELS 











BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(¥.o.b. plants; per cent off 
list for less than case lots) 
6 in. and shorter: 
4y-in. & emaller diam. = 
ye-in. & %-in. 


%-in. and larger .... 38 
Longer than 6 in.: 
All diams. ....... os ae 


Lag bolts, all diams. :" 
6 in, and shorter ..... 30 


over 6 in. long ....... 28 
Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 
BIMM n tcc ccccecscecce 40 
yg, a ar an 40 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 

Sleigh Shoe .......... 
THO. DONS cece siscsccss 20 


Boiler & Fitting-Up Bolts 37 


NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 


Square: 
%-in. and smaller ... 25 
fein. & %-in. ...... . 2 
%-in.-1%-in. ...... ‘00 


1% in, and larger .... 16 
H.P. Hexagon: 
Reg. Heavy 
%-in, & smaller 33 29 
fs-in. & %-in.. 28 25 
%-in.-1%-in, .. 25 23 
1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P,. Hexagon: 
Reg. Heavy 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 
ye-in. & %-in.. 30 27 
%-in. & 1% in.. 27 24 
1% in. & larger 20 17 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
%-in. and 
smaller ... 35 41 41 
fe-in. & %-in, 30 36 36 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 . 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 
6 in. or shorter: 
\%-in, through %-in... 50 
%-in. through 1 in... 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
\%-in, through %-in... 33 
%-in. through 1 in.... 13 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam x 6 in and 
shorter .... 
1 in. and smaller diam. 

KZ Over 6 in, veces le 
HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .... 41 
\%-in, diam, & larger .. 24 
N.F. thread, all diams... 18 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural \%-in., larger 7.25c 
ye-in., under ........ 43 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 








STAINLESS STEEL 


(cents per pound) 


Wire 
C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 


301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 


Baitimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 


Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10. 
Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 


Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A110. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 


cept Type 416 AZ. 
Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 


Dunkirk, N, Y., bars, wire 
A4, 


Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50c R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 42.00c C4. 


So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals C3. 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 


Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 15.09 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .7.40-8.59 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 
Unannealed, 99+ % 
POH Sab ap ueetee ie 33.50 
Unannealed, 99+ % 
Fe (minus 325 
ROUND Kwa Ns neces 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .65.00-130.00 


Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed... -. 27.00 
Atomized, 500- lb 
drums, freight ai- 
DOWOR ose cae 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots. 23. 25-26,25 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ........ 27.75 
RRODUCO: . veces ess 27.00 
EG Wha cawGeaerces: « 2 
Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh..... 48.00 


Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 


BUIOOR: isaac’ 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 
|S ees 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
2 ee Pe . -90.00-90,75 
Zinc, 10-ton lots.15.50-18,25 
Dollars 
Tungsten: 


99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
500 to 1000 Ib..... 2.95 
less than 500 Ib .. 3.05 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed. 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
less than 1000 lb.. 3.05 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib....... 2.25 
200 to 500 Ib...... 2.50 


less than 200 Ib... 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll, fur. . .$13.00-13.50 
Connellsvll,fdry.. 15.00-16.00 
New River, foundry. ..18.00 
Wise county, foundry .15.35 
Wise county, furnace. 14.60 
OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearny, N. J., ovens.§$22.00 


Everett, Mass., ovens : 
New England, ant.5 23.8 














(Cents per pound) bers ........Net to $1 off - ee = Chicago, ovens ......- 20. 
— a Biripanen inttichiaiaiiin Titusville, Pa., bars U4. Chicago, del. ...... ae 
Cold-Rolled Copper ELECTRODES Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- Detroit, del. ...... 23.9 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base (Threaded, with nipples, un- cept 309, W2 quotes %- Terre Haute, oa «ae ” 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both sides 10% 20% Both Sides boxed. f.0.b, plant) cent higher. Milwaukee, ovens .... oes 
i se Micde'h Seve, 5 ... 19.75 21.50- 75.00 GRAPHITE Washington, Pa., bars, sheets ere "99 99 
22.50 Z Inches Cents & strip except Type 309 Cunetenaas erlae 2277 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50- 77.00 Diam. Length per lb. ‘Strip quoted 51.00c J3. Theteelt: etc. es... 
24.00 17,18,2 60,72 16.00 Washington, Pa., Types 301 jronton, O., ovens ....19.40 
AOE a 79.00 8 to16 48,60,72 16.50 through 347 sheets & strip Gincinnati, del. ...-- 21.63 
309 ... 27.00 31.00 rs 7 48,60 17.75 as listed except 303 & 309; painesville, O., ovens -20.90 
310 ... 32.50 36.50 ined eet ee. 1s 48,60 19.00 316 sheets 58.00c, strip Buffalo. del. .......-23-0 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 4, 5% 40 19.50  60.00c W4. Cleveland, del, .....22-62 
32.00 3 40 20.50 Watervliet, N. Y., structur- frie del. ........ ..21.04 
317 ... 30.50 34.50 ae 2% 24,30 21.00 als & bars A4. Birmingham, ovens ...17.70 
318 ... 29.50 33.50 he ie. Er 2 24,30 23.00 Waukegan, bars & wire A7. pnijadelphia, ovens ...20.4 
321 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 CARBON West Leechburg, Pa., strip, gwedeland, Pa., ovens.20.40 
347 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00- 94.00 40 100,110 7.50 except Type 309 quoted portsmouth, O.. ovens.19.50 
30.00 35 100,110 7.50  51.00c Ad. Detroit, ovens. . . 20.65 
- oH ” roe 30 84,110 7.50 Youngstown, strip C8. Detroit, del. ..... .*21.70 
0 8.25 24.25 24 72 to 104 7.50 : i 22.95 
430... 18.25 24.250 ee. ‘11. 17t020 34,90 7.50 COAL, CHEMICALS eng Chee eR 00 
icke .50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 14 0,72 8.00 , sais ey 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 .... .... 115.00 10,12 60 8.25 aso ec Ra =, ‘22.00 pews’ “Sel veo be 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 Toluol, one deg. .19.00-24.75 i ates 
Copper* ... 19.75t 23.75t FLUORSPAR Industrial xylol. .20.50-26.50 Includes __ representa: 
* Deoxidized. +t Deduct 4.25c for hot- roned. Production Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. Per ton bulk, ovens tive switching charge 0f: 
joints for carbon base products: Stainless plates and sheets, shipping point, in Ill., Ky., Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 *, $1.05; ¢, $1.45, one-track 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- net tons, carloads, effective Per pound, ovens charge being $1.20. two 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; CaF, content, 70% or more, Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- tracks $1.40, and three 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; $37; less than 60%, $34. turnable drums) .13.25 more tracks $1.50 t Or 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18. Imported, net ton, duty paid, Do., less than carlots. 14.00 within $4.03 freight zone 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. metallurgical grade, $39-$40. Do. tank cars ........ 12.50 from works. 
cme 
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MARKET PRICES 





New York (city) 
New York(c’try) 
Boston (city) .. 
Boston (c’try) . 
Phila. (city) .. 
Phila, (c’try) . 
Balt. (city) ... 
Balt. (c’try) .. 
Norfolk, Va. .. 
Wash. (w’hse). 


Buffalo (del.).. 
Buffalo (w’hse) 


Pitts. (w’hse).. 
Detroit (w’hse) 


Cleveland (del.) 
Cleve. (w’hse). 


Cincin. (w’hse). 


Chicago (city).. 
Chicago (w’hse) 


Milwaukee(city) 
Milwau, (c’try). 


St. Louis(del.). 
St. L. (w'hse). 


Birm’ham (del.) 
Birm’hm(w’hse) 


Omaha, Nebr... 


Los Ang, (city) 
L. A. (w'hse).. 


San Francisco. . 
Seattle-Tacoma. 
Kans, (w'hse).. 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 





SHEETS- 

H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Galv. 
Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t 
5.75 6.84 7.20 
5.55 6.54 6.90 
5.93 6.68 7.44 
5.73 6.48 7.24 
6.45 6.60 6.95 
6.20 6.35 6.70 
5.25 6.69 6.66 
5.05 6.49 6.46 

5.80t uae 

6.07% pe a 

5.20 5.95 6.94 

5.05 5.80 6.79 

5.05 5.80* 6.45-6.70 

5.33 6.08* 7.09 

5.25 6.00 7.15 

5.05 5.80 6.95 

5.32 5.84 6.29 

5.25 6.00° 6.90 

5.05 5.80° 6.70 

5.39 6.14° 7.04 

5.19 5.94° 6.84 

5.53 6.28 7.18 

5.38 6.13 7.03 

5.2010 5.95 6.302 
5.0510 5.80 6.152 
6.13t ees 8.33 

5.60 7.15 7.60 

5.45 7.00 7.45 

6.259 8.602 7.502 
6.707t 8.158 ees 

5.65 6.40 7.30 











STRIP. 

H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 
6.04 eee 5.85 6.64 
5.84 eee 5.65 6.44 
5.98 eee 5.80 6.78 
5.78 eee 5.60 6.58 
5.90 eee 5.75 6.46 
5.65 eee 5.50 6.21 
5.79 eee 5.69 6.39 
5.59 eee 5.49 6.19 

Sint See 6.05 7.05 
6.00 eee 5.90 6.62 
5.56 eve 5.20 5.85 
5.41 ees 5.05 5.65 
5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 
5.49 eee 5.39 6.03 
5.44 6.20 5.32 5.95 
5.24 6.00 5.12 5.75 
5.49 eee 5.39 6.10 
5.30 eee 5.20 5.85 
5.10 ee 5.00 5.65 
5.44 ee 5.34 6.09 
5.24 oes 5.14 5.89 
5.58 eee 5.48 6.23 
5.43 eee 5.33 6.08 
5.2510 ° 5.1510 6.88 
5.1010 eee 5.0010 eee 
6.13 eee 6.18 6.98 
6.10 7.75 5.75 7.40 
5.95 7.60 5.60 7.25 
6.759 8.258 6.15° 7.808 
6.90 cee 6.35 8.50 
5.70 eee 5.60 6.35 





Standard 

H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES———— 
41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
9.07 5.75 6.08 7.28 
8.87 5.55 5.88 7.08 
8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
eee 5.69 5.40 7.04 
owe 5.49 5.20 6.84 
eee 6.05 6.05 7.55 
see 5.90 6.10 7.47 
10.43tTt® 5.30 5.60 6.90 
9.90TT5 5.15 5.45 6.75 
9.55tT 5.05 5.15 6.40 
9.86TT5 5.44 5.59 6.68 
8.31 5.37 5.52 6.87 
8.16 5.17 5.32 6.67 
9.90TT5 5.44 5.59 6.75 
9.75tt5 5.25 5.40 6.60 
9.55tT5 5.05 5.20 6.40 
9.89TT5 5.39 5.54 6.74 
9.69TT5 5.19 5.34 6.54 
10.03TT5 5.53 5.68 6.88 
9.88tTts 5.38 5.53 6.73 

5.2010 5.3510 7.6310 
5.0510 5.2010 ae 
6.18 6.38 7.83 
5.60 5.65 7.90 
5.45 5.50 7.75 

rye 6.009 6.159 8.109 
10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 
10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gaze and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 


extra excluded); § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quanti 


es: 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 


1000 Ib and over; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 Ib; 4*—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 lb; *—1000 lb and over; 7—300 to 999 
Ib; &—-300 to 499 Ib; ®*—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—500 to 9999 Ib inc. 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Super Duty: St. 


Louis, Vandalia, 


Farber, 


Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 
Curwensville, Pa., $107; Ottawa, Ill. 


Hard-fired, $141 and $135, 


various points. 


, $106. 


respectively at 


High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, 
N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, 
Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 


Creek, or 


Curwensville, Pa., 


Mexico, 


Olive Hill, 


Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 


mouth, or Oak 


Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. 


Hill, O., 


dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 


Ill, $80. 


Ottawa, Ill., $86. 
Louis, or Van- 


Beach 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 
Ottawa, Ill., $70. 


Dry Press: $55, 


Clearfield, Pa., 


LADLE BRICK 


Freeport, Merill 
Chester, 


W. Va., Irondale, Wellsville, O. 


Wire Cut: $53, 


Chester, 


W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 


zs MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 


Il., $90; Beach 


Creek, Pa., $86. 
SILICA BRICK 


Station, 


New Cumberland, 


New Cumberland, 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 


ham, $84. 


Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 


Hays, Pa., $85. 


BASIC BRICK 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Balti- 

more or Chester, Pa.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemical-bonded 
$69; magnesite brick, $91; 


chrome brick, 
chemical-bonded 


magnesite, $80. 
MAGNESITE 


(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, 


Domestic 


(Base 
Domestic, 


Chewelah, Wash.) 
ic dead- 
$30.50-$31; single paper bags, $35-$35.50. 


burned, %” grains; 


DOLOMITE 
prices per net ton) 


Bulk, 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 


Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
Future increases in upper lake rail freight 
rates, dock handling charges and taxes there- 
on are for buyer’s account. 


Old range bessemer ..... $8.10 
Old range nonbessemer .. 7.95 
Mesabi bessemer ; ; 7.85 
Mesabi nonbessemer 771 
High phosphorus .. 77 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents per unit, del E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 


contract caby 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
Spot 17.00 


Long-term contract ; 15.00 
North African hemitites ............. 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 18.00 


TUNGSTEN ORE 
Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty 
I ss 3 ea pinin eae saat : $ 


MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid. 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. 8S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE 


Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean freight 
differential for delivery to Portland, Oreg., or 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Indian and African 

RE: meres ve 
. .28.50-29.00 
South African Transvaal 


oh, BBR a ee ee . .$17.00-18.00 

Se I 8 5d 5-0 is ses Ware eab een 18.00-18.50 

Pe en es a era .... 26.00-27.00 

Dip te SN 6 a Se hak si dude ies cas 27.00-27.50 
Brazilian 

GOT Baek FN ae eos 8 Sas vise aeaess $32.00 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio citee hares es $20.00-21.00 

| ey” ee ee er era 28.00-29.00 

48% 3:1 lump . .37.50 


Domestic—rail nearest seller 


FERROALLOYS 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75c per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max, 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75%C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices, Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


. Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 


max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c. less ton 39e. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese, Electrolitic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c, Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., Freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Silicomanganese : (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, ¢c.L, 
lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.1., 
packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 


vie Williams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill- 48% 3:1 $39.00 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Gibe W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, LYBDENU ‘“‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65% 
Mea vurg, Woodville, O., $12.25; ‘Thornton, MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
Ter Ook, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Te, Mo., $12.45. denum content, mines ............. $0.90 (Please turn to page 110) 
ne 
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Tin Declines to 75-Cent Level 


RFC reduces tin prices to meet competition of prompt offer- 
ings from private importers. Strike closes large copper re- 
finery. Coal shortage held as threat to brass mill operations 


New York—Metalworking industry 
is increasingly concerned about sup- 
ply outlook for copper and zinc. At 
the same time, tin supplies are ample 
with prices still declining. 

A strike closed Phelps Dodge 
Corp.’s Laurel Hill refinery on Jan. 
23. This plant, located on Newtown 
Creek, Queens, N. Y., has a rated ca- 
pacity of about 150,000 tons of elec- 
trolytic copper per year. Several in- 
dustries located in Connecticut, in- 
cluding large brass mills, have ap- 
pealed to their congressmen for ac- 
tion to avert a serious stoppage of 
production work. They have ex- 
pressed fears over the shortage of 
soft coal and the resultant interfer- 
ence with production of essential 
products, particularly zinc. 


Copper—Consumption of copper by 
domestic fabricators declined 338,422 
tons to 1,055,885 tons in 1949 from 
the 1948 total of 1,394,307 tons, re- 
ports the Copper Institute. Consump- 
tion in December dropped to 86,097 
tons from 107,965 in November and 
compared with 101,716 in December, 
1948. 

Stocks of copper held by fabrica- 
tors at the end of the year totaled 
352,332 tons, or an increase of 24,529 
from stocks on.hand at the close of 
November. Unfilled orders at the 
close of the year amounted to 189,- 
000 tons, a gain of about 6100 from 
the end of November. With total 
stocks and purchases amounting to 
149,827 tons at end of December, fab- 
ricators had a deficit of 39,173 tons of 
copper compared with a deficit of 
151,060 a year earlier. 

Booking of new business in the do- 
mestic market is light, due to the 
well covered position of consumers. 
Only scattered tonnges must be placed 
to cover consumers’ requirements for 
Febaruary. Prices are steady on the 
basis of 18.50c, delivered Connecticut 
Valley, for electrolytic. 

Brass Ingot— Deliveries of brass 
ingots declined to 175,643 tons in 
1949 from 279,500 tons in 1948, 263,- 
711 tons in 1947, and 342,227 tons 
in 1946, reports the Ingot Brass & 
Bronze Industry. The 1949 shipments 
were the smallest reported since 1940. 
Shipments in December declined to 
17,960 tons from 18,488 tons in 
November and compared ‘with 20,954 
tons in December, 1948. The monthly 
average for 1949 was 14,636 tons 
compared with 23,292 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Tin—-Steady decline in tin prices 
which has been under way since Sept. 
28 continued last week. Tin Sales 
Corp., selling agency for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., reduced its 
price 44-cent a pound on Jan. 25 to 
the basis of 75.00c for Grade A metal. 
The cut was made to meet competi- 
tion of prompt delivery offerings from 
private dealers and importers. The 
open market had declined to 75.25c 
on Jan. 23 and subsequently moved 
to the RFC level. Futures were avail- 
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able at substantial discounts, rang- 
ing down to 73.75c for April arrival. 

It is unofficially reported Dutch 
interests have reached an agreement 
with RFC officials regarding deliv- 
eries of tin concentrates and refined 
metal in 1950. Details of the agree- 
ment have not been released. 

Indonesia may replace Bolivia this 
year as the second largest producer 
of tin in the world, the Commerce 
Department, Washington, reports. 
This would mean the United States 
government’s tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., could be operated more 
economically because Indonesian ore 
is of higher quality than Bolivian 
ore. However, purchases from Bolivia 
will not be allowed to fall below cer- 
tain levels because the United States 
wants to keep the avenue to Bolivian 
sources open in case of an emergency 
in the Far East. Malaya is the world’s 
largest tin producer. 

Lead—Overall demand for lead con- 
tinues strong, with bookings for 
January delivery in excess of the 
December total. Buying has been well 
diversified with battery makers tak- 
ing especially large tonnages in pre- 
paration for increased production next 
month. All sellers have not parti- 
cipated in the activity, one reporting 
only moderate sales. Undertone of 
the market is steady on the basis of 
11.80c, St. Louis, for the common 
grade. 

Zinc—Although brass mills have 
expressed their anxiety over future 
supplies of zinc, this has not been 
translated into large-scale protective 
buying. As a matter of fact, traders 
in the market here say that busi- 
ness likely will be retarded so long 
as the situation in the coal industry 
remains unsettled. Galvanizers ap- 
parently have substantial stocks of 
zinc and do not want to carry any 
larger inventories than necessary 
should they have to curtail due to 
the fuel shortage. Prime western 
holds unchanged at 9.75c, East St. 
Louis. 


Foresees Stable Silver Prices 


New York—Industrial demand for 
silver in the United States last year, 


-while below previous postwar years, 


reflected continuation of high pro- 
duction levels in general, reports 
Handy & Harman in its 34th annual 
review of the silver market. 

The arts and industries consumed 
an estimated 90 million ounces, repre- 
senting decline of 18 per cent from 
the record 1948. 

About two-thirds of the 20 million 
ounce drop is attributable to sterling 
and plated silverware. Use of silver 
in the electrical industry showed little 
or no decline. 

Silver users continued dependent 
on imports for bulk of requirements. 
Total imports, both in refined and un- 
refined form, are estimated at 103.2 
million ounces. About 88.8 million 


ounces, or 96 per cent, originate. in 
the Western Heimsphere, 58.5 milion 
ounces being shipped from Mexico 
alone, or 57 per cent of the tota! 

U. S. exports of silver are estj- 
mated at 33.4 million ounces. of 
this, only about 3.2 million ounces 
were in the form of bullion, the ba)- 
ance being shipments against foreign 
coinage orders. Net supplies of new 
silver available for consumption in 
the United States amounted to 724 
million ounces in 1949. 


Authorized uses in England dur- 
ing 1949 are estimated to have con- 
sumed 11.5 million ounces, off about 
2.5 million from 1948. Canadian con- 
sumption in the arts and industries 
registered a gain over the previous 
year, with total use reported at 52 
million ounces, up about 15 per cent. 


Handy & Harman believe the 
course of the silver market wiil be 
determined by the policies of the 
Bank of Mexico during 1950. Official 
stocks in Mexico declined substantial- 
ly over the last year, in spite of the 
bank having bought the major por- 
tion of Mexico’s production, but the 
principal reason was the important 
coinage order obtained from the Na- 
tionalist government in China. With- 
out this outlet, the bank’s market 
policies would have increased its hold- 
ings to the extent of several million 
ounces by the end of the year. With 
the Chinese communist regime in vir- 
tual control of the entire country, 
there is no prospect now that im- 
portant quantities of silver will be 
bought by China in the near future. 


In conclusion, Handy & Harman 
said: “The Bank of Mexico has indi- 
cated willingness to continue its pur- 
chases of Mexican production for the 
immediate future at least. In addi- 
tion, there are good prospects for a 
continued high rate of industrial con- 
sumption in the country during the 
first quarter of 1950. In the absence 
of any knowledge as to what action 
Congress may take in regard to 
amending the existing silver purchase 
laws, we must assume that domestic 
production will not soon become avail- 
able to the market. Under these 
circumstances we believe that the 
price stability of the past two years 
will continue.” 


Insulated Cable Prices Rise 


New York—Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. has increased its 
prices of paper insulated cables, ef- 
fective as of Jan. 24. The quantity 
discount percentages for its three 
conductor shielded cables are: 10,000 
ft and over, less 35 per cent; 5000 to 
9999 ft, less 35 per cent; 2500 to 4999 
ft, less 32.5 per cent; 1000 to 2499 ft, 
less 29 per cent; 500 to 999 ft, less 
23 per cent; less than 500 ft, less 14 
per cent. The quantity discount per 
centages for all other cables are: 
10,000 ft and over, less 31 per cent: 
5000 to 9999 ft, less 30 per cent: 2500 
to 4999 ft, less 27.5 per cent; 1000 to 
2499 ft, less 25 per cent; 500 to 999 
ft, less 19 per cent; less than 500 ft, 
less 10 per cent. 


Based on current prices of coppée! 
and lead, the copper factor is now 
minus 3.00; the lead factor, ‘nus 
5.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, Conn, Valley, 
Lake, 18.62%c, Conn. Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 16.75-18.25c; 
g8-10-2 (No. 215) 25.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
21.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.25-16.00c. 


Zinc: Prime western 9.75c, brass special 
10.00c, intermediate 10.25c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 10.85c, delivered. 

Lead: Common, 11.80c; chemical, 11.90c; cor- 
roding, 11.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c, Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.50- 
17.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
16.25-16.75¢; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
pars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 18.00- 
18.25¢; grade 2, 17.50-17.75c; grade 3, 16.00- 
16.25c; grade 4, 15.50-15.75c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 


Ib. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 


Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt delivery, 75.00; Feb- 
ruary arrival, 74.25c; March arrival, 74.00c; 


April arrival, 73.75c. Chinese, 99% tin, 
prompt del., 71.50c. 

RFC selling prices for prompt delivery, ex- 
dock New York or f.o.b, Texas City, Tex.: 
Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including Straits) 
75. 00c. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 28.75c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 29.25c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%: Chinese, 
24.00c; English, Belgium, prompt, 25.00c, New 
York. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; “XX” nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $71- 
$74 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
lb contained Be. a 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c per oz. 
Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b, mill; 
based on 18.50-cent copper.) 


Sheet : Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red 
brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, 
29.58; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 50.90. 

: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn 
29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.79; 90% 31.30; red 
brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. 
sonmsions Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass 

70; commercial bronze 90% 34.27; red 
brass 85% 33.51; 80% 33.03. 
bg Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, 
= 32.39; 90% 31.90; red brass, 85% 30.89; 
— 30.41; best quality brass 29.87, 
: pper Wire: Bare soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, 
00,000 Ib lots 22.55, 1.c.l. 23.17, c.1. 22.67; 


lots 24.85, 1.c.1. 25.60, ¢.l. 25.10; ma 
’ o\.4. »OU, «h e ’ genet, 
delivered, ¢.1. 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, 








(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


NONFERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 





Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlef 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 eee ees 
0,135-0.096 12-48 27.4 ‘ee wie 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27. 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
9.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.0 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over, 
Diam, (in.) —Round— ——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178S-T4 
0.125 48.0 ne 
0.156-0.203 41.0 wae 
0.219-0.313 38.0 as 
0.344 37.0 oes 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 oes e 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 see 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 eee 
0.563 36.5 es 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ess 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 ee aw 
0.638 36.5 ane 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 ane 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 as 36.5 
1.625 33.5 eae 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 aa cee 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $17.00 
per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. 


ZINC 


Sheets, 15.50c f.0.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon znic in coils, 15.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
lb and over, Plates, not over 12-in., 14.00c; 
over 12-in., 15.00c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 lb, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 


Le.l, 29.25 35.00-36.00c. 
DAILY PRICE RECORD 

Pio, Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum ehaes Nickel Silver 
Jen — 11.80 9.75 75.00 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
sal : ange 11.80 9.75 75.25 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
Sc dpe 18.50 11.80 9.75 75.50 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
ewe a 18.50 11.80 9.75 76.00 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
betas a 18.50 11.80 9.75-10.00 76.00 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
hi ~ 18.50 11.80 9.75-10.00 76.25 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 
tox “gs 18.50 11.80 9.75-10.00 77.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
Bai : . 18.50 11.80 9.75-10.00 77.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
re ag g. 18.50 11.80 9.769 78.966 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 


Nore Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zine, 
Antimc. “stern, del, St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Unpackes’ bulk, f.0.b. Larede, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 

\; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00e; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 28.84c: oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
46.50c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %%-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 25.75c; over 250 lb, 24.75c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbls, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 94.00c, 
500 to 999 lb, 94.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 95.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 96.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
Over, 96.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 96.75c; 200 to 
499 lb 97.25c; less than 200 lb, 98.75c f.0.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 59.7c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 51.4c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 49.0c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 47.3c, f.0.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
Tate allowed. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 38.00c, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, ‘N. Y.; 40.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland; 
39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib 86.20c; more than 2000 Ib, 
84.20c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
as a 100 lb kegs 73.59c, f.o.b. Carteret, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


CRE -asevendadwaes 15.50 15.50 14.75 
Yellow brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
Commercial Bronze 

QE iv ccccveteccus 14.50 14.25 13.75 

Se Cr ee 14.25 14.00 13.50 
Red brass 

dt, Eee 14.00 13.75 13.25 

ce, MEP CEE Cee 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 
Best Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.62% 
Muntz Metal ....... 11.50 11.25 10.75 


Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7.25 
Phos. bronze, A .... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
Naval brass ....... + 12.00 11.75 11.25 
Manganese bronze 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 


copper 13.50; composition red brass 12.75; 
radiators 10.25; heavy yellow brass 9.75. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 15.50; No. 2 copper 14.50; light 


copper 13.50; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 13.75. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 13.50-13.75, No, 2 12.50-12.75; light copper 
11.50-11.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.25- 
10.50; mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new 
brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No, 1 brass rod 
turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
9.75-10.00, auto radiators, unsweated 8.50- 
8.75; cocks and faucets, 8.50-8.75; brass pipe 
9.00-9.25. 

Lead: Heavy 9.25-9.50, battery plates 4.50; 
linotype and stereotype 10.00-10.25; electro- 
type 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.25-9.50. 
Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 
60.00-62.00, No. 1 babbitt 30.00-30.50. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.50-11.00; old sheets 
7.50-8.00, crankcase 7.50-8.00, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Consumer prices, 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
Jan. 26 $26.83 
Jan. 19 26.83 
Dec. 1949 28.03 
Jan. 1949 41.54 
Jan. 1945 19.17 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. .... $3 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 30.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 30. 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 24.00-25.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 23.00-24.00* 


Heavy Turnings 26.00-27.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.50-21.50t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.50-21.50t 


Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 24.00-25.00 
Low Phos. Steel...... 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 33.50-34.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Charging Box Cast. 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 27.00-28.00 


Railroad Scrap 





No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 31.50-32.00 
Axles ... 34.50-35.50 
Rails, Random ‘Length. 35.50-36.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 34.00-34.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 32.00-33.50 

* Nominal. 

t Crushers’ buying prices. 
CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00-27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50-25.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 27 00-27.50 
No, 1 Bundles......... 27.00-27.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 21.00-21.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 17.00-17.50 
" Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.50-20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 19.50-20.00 


Cast Iron Borings .... 19.50-20.00 
Ea | PeMOR: ance cktaex 29.00-29.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 30.00-30.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ...... 42.50-43.50 
Charging Box Cast. 36.50-37.50 
Rae 35.50-36.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 33.50-34.50 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 


Brake Shoes +e++e 28.50-29.50 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 43.50-44.50 
WO: Eee: Sey cede 35.50-36.00 
ee CM  ousisiecie 31.50-32.50 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-32.50 


R.R. Malleable ....... -50-39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 42.00-43.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.00-44.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 
GS SOD dccscncecss 3 

Railroad Specialties ... 
ee, ere 


Angles, Splice Bars” er 7 00-41. 00 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-30.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Bundles. -. 30.00-30.50 
No, 2 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 20. ‘50-21. ‘50 
Short Shovel Turnings 22.50-23.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21.50-22.00 
LOD PORE, ésscnvccoss 31.50-32.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 


except as otherwise noted, 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Jan. 26, 1950; gross tons except as noted, 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling j 
No. 1 Bundles a 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Bar Crop and Plate. . 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 
Heavy Turnings ...... 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 
Knuckles and couplers 
Steel car wheels....... 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 
Charging Box Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 
No. 1 Wheels 

Malleable 


feet ee ereeee 


CINCINNATI 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
ae a 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Cast Iron Boring...... 


$23.00 
21.00-21.50 
21.00-21.50 


34.00 
25.00-26.00 
36.00-37.00 
37.00 
39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 
Stove Plate ....0...-. 
Unstripped ~ ei Blocks 
Brake Shoe 
Clean ae Cast. 

Drop Broken Cast.. boone 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable ...... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 
Rails, Random Length. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ 
f.o.b. 


buying prices, 
shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel Sy 00-22.00 


No. 1 Bundles ...... 

No. 2 Bundles ........ 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 
Punehings & Plate Scrap 


23.00-24.00 
20.06-21.00 
23.00-24.00 
12.00-13.00 


12.09-13.00 * 


14.00-15.00 
16.00-17.00 
23.00-24.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 


BUFFALO 


33.00-34.00 
29.1C-30.00 
35.00-36.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50-28.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 
No. 1 Bundles........ 
No. 2 Bundles........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Short Shovelings ..... 
Low Phos. 


25.50-26.00 
25.50-26.00 


24.00-24.50 
18.00-18.50 
19.0C-19.50 
19.00-19.50 
19.50-20.00 
29.00-29.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Machinery ..... 
No. 1 Cupola 
Malleable 


eee eee ewe eee 


36.00-36.50 
34.50-35.00 
32.00-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 2 ft. and under. 
Scrap rails neue ae 
Specialties 


38.00-39.00 
35.00-35.50 
33.00-34.00 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.00 
$20.00 Machine Shop Turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short Shove Turnings. 18.00-19.00 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.00 





No. 1 Busheling...... 17.50-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 20.00 Cast Iron Grades 
No. 2 Bundles. 16.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-36.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 10.50-11.00 Charging Box Cast .... 29.00-30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 Heavy Breakable Cast.. 28.00-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.50-11.00 Brake Shoes ......... 7.00-28.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.50-20.00 Clean Auto Cast ..... 36. 00-38. 00 
Cut Structurals ...... 19.50-20.00 Burnt Cast .......+.-. 27.00-28.00 
19.50-20.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.50-2 neliciet Sines 
Cast Iron Grades R.R. Malleable ........ 27.00-28.09 
Rails, Rerolling ..... -00-37.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... ee Rails, Random Lengths 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 Machinery 27.00-28.00 a 3600-37 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 00 
hams ae ae.» 26. 60-37.00 Uncut Tires .......... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 26.00-27.00 Angles, Splice Bars 32.00-33.00 
Voscemest eaneed Blocks 20.00 oe Railroad Specialties .. 30.05-31.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stent $20.00 
. 2 Heav elt. Stee . 
oe. See ee Nos. 1 @ 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00-19.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-17.50 Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 18.00-19.00 Wo, 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00-35.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 17.00 
Machine Shop Turnings ee oe Railroad Scrap 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.00-9. Hea Melt. 20.00 
Short Shovel’ Turnings 12.00-13.00 Whegis s..ssss-2s22-. 20.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. Random Lengths 20.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 20 goat Rails, 
Chemical Borings 18.00-19. SEATTLE 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18 00 
em aga No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 29 50-32.50 No, 1 Busheling....... 15.50 
Mixed Cast 23.00-24.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 26.5u-27.50 No. 3 Bundles ...... nom. 
Stove Plate .......... 23.50-24.50 Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 19.50-20.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 
.  Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 22.00 
CHICAGO Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 
Iron Grades 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00-28.00 Cast 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel a 0-26.50 No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50-30.00 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 7.00-28.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. P24 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 22 00-23.00 Stove Plate .......... na 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-19.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks pe 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00-19.00 Malleable .....seseee+- oe 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00-21.00 Brake Shoes .....+.-. eH 
Cast Iron Borings .... 18.00-19.00 Clean Auto Cast ..... ae 
Low Phos. 30.50-31 4 No. 1 Wheels ......-- \ 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 27.00-28.0 a 
Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 he aia eee Pp 
Cut Structurals ...... , ate Pope ra 95,00 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Cast Iron Grades Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 40.00-41.00 
Clean ion iiss aay of LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Wheels......... 33.00-34. Los Angeles) 
i SEMER. Sickie ecys 31.00-32.00 (F.o.b, car, 
oe No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steal Ss 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50-29.50 Wo '3 Bundles .....--- 9 
Malleable ............ 35.00-36.00 y-~chine Shop Turnings 126 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 39 00-40.00 woixed Borings, Turnings ope 
Rails, Random Lengths 32.00-33.00 pynchings & Plate Scrap eo 
Rails, 2 ft. and under eee tt as Elec. Furnace Bundles. 25. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41. 
Railroad Specialties 30.09-31.00 Cast Iron Grades ies 
Angles, Splice Bars... 34.00-35.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 27.00-29. 
Railroad Scrap sat 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. ’ 
BIRMINGHAM Rails, Rerolling ...... 32.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel ache HAMILTON, ONT. 
oe ~~ nt 22.00 (Delivered prices) a 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 Heavy Melt. ......++++ 04 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 No. 1 Bundles ......+- 2.0 
Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00 Mechanical Bundles ... ne 
Cast Iron Borings .... 18.00 Mixed Steel Scrap.... “4 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 24.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 Rails, Remelting ....- 27,00 
Rails, Rerolling ..-..- “0 
= Busheling ... ‘i 18. 
Gast Iron Grades Bushelings new “factory, 22.00 
. 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 Prep’ ...ceseecseece 
Bove Plate eecesceces 28.00-30.00 Bushelings new factory, 17.00 
> IS .ceeeees 23.00-24.00 unprep’ ecagseeanee 
so alia Short Steel Turnings.. 18. 
Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Grades* = 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. neon CAs. < cvec sec cussenevej ee OCR” 
. R. Malleable ...... nominal ———— nasbeel 
Rate Rerolling ...... 37.00 * Removed from price ome 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 25.00-26.00 Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on »® 


Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-33.00 f.o.b. shipping point. 


a 
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“U-Belt Inventory ? 


it’s no problem 
since we standardized 


on VEELOS /” 





4 REELS OF VEELOS 4 DON'T like to tie-up operating capital . .. who does? That’s why, 
replace 316 SIZES in our plant, we use Veelos on all v-belt drives. In the old days our 


OF ENDLESS V-BELTS ; 
Now, on wall space only sixteen inches square, hang 4 reels of Veelos. 


Write for your VEELOS Those 4 reels in O, A, B and C widths take care of a// our v-belt needs. 
Data Book... it’s free and Ss : 

tr's:téll a8 enabinesinn, aiiee- Simple story sure, but a sound, practical picture of saving money 
uring and installation informa- 
tion on Veelos. Everyone 
interested in power transmis- And there are other advantages beyond the saving of inventory when 
sion should have a copy for : 
ready reference. 


stockroom was a dangling mess of endless v-belts. But no more. 


the Veelos way.” 


you standardize on Veelos, the adjustable v-belt. Veelos is easy to 





install—just measure and couple. You never dismantle outboard 
MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING CO. hat Laos Veuil sa oe | EER OO 
MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA earings to replace Veelos v-belts—that keeps machine downtime at 


rock bottom. Uniform operating tension, smooth, vibrationless power 









delivery and long life are more plus values from Veelos. 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH « ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 





Veelos is made in all standard sizes; fits all standard v-belt grooves. Packaged on 
reels in 100-foot lengths. Sales engineers in principal cities; over 350 distributors 
throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 
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ENGINEERS CAN SOLVE 
YOUR INTRA-PLANT 
HAULING PROBLEMS 


ELECTRIC 
TRANSFER CAR 
GABLE BOTTOM 


Car built in two sections with independently operated dis- 
charge gates for either side of track. Car has self-aligning 
journal bearings, electric heaters and is propelled with 
two 75-HP motors. Equipped with air brakes, sanders 
and standard safety equipment. 


50 TON 


aE = | ELECTRIC 
—_— ORE TRANSFER 


GABLE BOTTOM SIDE DUMP 


Car has single discharge gates on either side, operated 
pneumatically. Trucks have self-aligning journal bearings 
each mounting a 75-HP motor. Car equipped with air 
brakes and other standard safety equipment. 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
iS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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| Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 87 & 88 89 


Pittsburgh—Several producers have 
reduced gage and width extras on 
cold-rolled sheets in 25 through 28 
gage for widths 12 to 20 inches, $1 
to $2 per ton; they have reduced 
cutting-to-length extras $6 per ton 
for 25 gage and lighter in length 
brackets 12 to 36 inches, inclusive. 
This action is prompted by fact cold- 
rolled sheet prices in these light 
gages exceed those for tin mill black 
plate. < 

Bethlehem Steel Co.’s schedule of 
extras covering hot-rolled strip lists 
thickness and width extras for 
sheared or slit edge in coils or cut 
lengths based on sheet mill toler- 
ances; there is no separate extra for 
cut edge. 

Faced with necessity to absorb an 
additional $5.50 per ton in produc- 
tion of cold-rolled strip, noninte- 
grated interests are considering ad- 
vancing price base to $4.40 per 100 
pounds for 20 gage and heavier. Such 
action has not been officially taken 
but some small interests are selling 
up to 35 cents above the $4.15 pric 
base announced by integrated mills. 

Silicon steel demand also is well 
sustained with most sellers booked 
well into April. There is a definite 
trend toward preference for silicon 
steel in coils because of lower pro- 
duction costs in stamping out lami- 
nations for motors and fabrication of 
small transformers. 

Boston—Several producers of nar- 
row low-carbon cold-rolled strip are 
considering allocation of tonnage Apr. 
1, although indirectly this operates 
to some extent currently, dependent 
on availability of hot rolled for con- 
verting. New card of extras for cold 
strip is being studied, notably on low 
carbon where margin for that grad 
has narrowed. For some time there 
have been varying extra charges in 
coil size weight extras. Demand for 
sheets holds at top level with some 
producers sold through second quar- 
ter. 

New York—Little or no let-up is 
noted in sheet demand here. With 
mill delivery schedules well advanced, 
consumers are devoting much atten- 
tion to getting shipments against 
tonnage already on order and trying 
to place new tonnage where spot 
openings in mill schedules make such 
possible. To date, they have not had 
too much luck, for producers have 
not been able to make much progress 
on arrearages, while spot openings 
are few. Cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets are the most scarce of ll 
major items, but hot-rolled sheets ar 
not far behind. 


Philadelphia—Sheet demand contit- 
ues active. Consumers are speculating 
as to possible effect on supply of the 
strike at Chrysler plants. Whether 
important cutbacks will result at th 
mills is a source of interest to con 
sumers looking for spot openings. 

Cincinnati—District sheet mills 4 
pushed to capacity with pressure 10 
deliveries unabated. Demand for early 
shipments has been increased by 
threats to production due to «)rink- 
ing coal supplies. 

Cleveland—Light, flat-rolled prod 
ucts are virtually sold out for first 
half. Producers are turning tonnage 
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When You Want New Ways to Reduce 
MACHINING COSTS ON STAINLESS JOBS 


NO MORE 
COSTLY HAND WORK... 


Excessive burring during 
machining caused rejects, 
or expensive hand work 
to “salvage” the parts 
from the scrap heap. Be- 
cause of the change to 
Carpenter Free-Machin- 
ing Stainless, the burring 
problem disappeared and 
fishing reel parts are pro- 
duced faster, at less cost. 


You Can Turn It Out 

AT LESS COST with 
Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless ! 



















—use this (carpenter help! 


The cost of the steel you buy fs only a fraction of the cost of the finished 
products made from Stainless. To get a lower unit cost for every Stainless 
part you make, take advantage of the help that Carpenter can give you. 


Our help starts with the uuiformity of the free-machining Stainless 
you buy from your Carpenter warehouse. Every lot machines the 
same, to the finish you want. 


Next, Carpenter’s STAINLESS MACHINING “NOTEBOOK” 
gives correct information on speeds, feeds and tooling, etc.... 
and Check Charts that list common “trouble spots” with shop 
tips on how to cure them. For your NOTEBOOK, send us a note 
on your company letterhead, indicating your title, please. Extra 
copies of the NOTEBOOK, for the men in your shop, are avail- 
able at 50¢ each. 


Using Carpenter’s SHOP HELP ON NEW JOBS is another way 
to bring down the cost of working with Stainless, where special 
requirements or close tolerances are important. Combine your 
nearby Carpenter representative’s experience with easy-to-work 
Carpenter Stainless bars, and you have a large part of the answer 
to low cost machining on your Stainless jobs. Get in touch with 
the nearest office listed below. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 West Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 





UNIT COST CUT TO 5°... 
MORE PARTS PER DAY... 


Production slow, rejects excessive and unit 


eee ° ” ° > ee . 
Actual time records show an increased number costs “impossible”—until Carpenter Stainless 








of parts per day, flawless finishes and longer 
tool life now that Carpenter Stainless No. 8 
(Type 303) is used for these corrosion-resis- 
tant valve needles. 


(ap . 


STAINLESS STEELS 


When You Want Rush Delivery Call Yo 


January 30, 1950 


No. 8 (Type 303) was used for making this 
bearing race. Unit cost now reduced to 5¢... 
tool life more than doubled, 40% fewer rejects 
of finished races. 


Export Department: 233 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. ‘““CARSTEELCO”’ 


ur Carpenter Warehouse — 


0 Yay, BOSTON CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
%, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. CLEVELAND _— INDIANAPOLIS — PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO DAYTON LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WORCESTER, MASS. 


SEE THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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For Profitable HEAVY- 
DUTY DRILLING 


“BUFFALO” NO. 21 DRILLS are the 
answer to those “pressure” schedules you 
often have to meet in general shop work. 
Rugged and powerful, they’re capable 
of continuous, heavy work up to 1//," 
in cast iron. And their controls al- 
low operators to “eat up the work”’ 
easily and accurately. Eight quickly 
changed speeds—four convenient 
feeds—direct or back-geared drive—simple 
crank controls for fast setup changes—auto- 
matic depth control—make this possible. IT 
MEANS YEARS OF LOWER COST 
DRILLING! Why not get the facts on this 
popular “Buffalo” machine? 
Simply write for BULLETIN 
3746. 


“BUFFALO™ 
NO. 21 DRILL 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 21 
DRILL 









away since they decline to commit 
themselves for third quarter. As a 
result, an extremely tight supply situ- 
ation prevails though it by no means 
is comparable with that of 1947 and 
1948. At least, consumers are not 
scrambling for tonnage like they were 
in those days. Gray market operators 
are not reaping the harvest they once 
did, and conversion deals are not 
numerous. 

Chicago—Sold-out condition of all 
mills through second quarter has con- 
sumers trying to sew up third quar- 
ter tonnage. Present outlook is that 
allocations will be continued. Pres. 
sure for first quarter shipment has 
intensified, reflecting fear of possible 
lower production due to the coal 
situation. 

St. Louis—Pressure for cold-rolled 
sheets has intensified the last 10 
days. Mills wonder whether it’s 
from hedging against a possible coal 
shutdown or the beginning of an 
acute shortage. Pickup is heaviest 
in conversion work. Some large users 
are withdrawing from _ conversion 
deals themselves and putting sub- 
contractors into it. In the last two 
weeks, for example, an auto sub- 
contractor began sending coils from 
the East for conversion here and re- 
shipment to Detroit. 

Birmingham—Sheets, although be- 
ing produced at capacity, are still not 
available as freely as had been hoped. 
Considerable easing of overall pres- 
sure is evident with full scale produc- 
tion of the cold reduction mill at 
Fairfield, but sheets are still tight. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 89 


Boston—With few exceptions prices 
have been revised upward on wire 
specialties. Advances in base prices 
are not uniform, each product stand- 
ing on its own from a margin stand- 
point. As in products adjusted earlier, 
impact of new extras is a more im- 
portant factor to consumers. Un- 
tempered scratch brush wire is $1 
a ton higher on basis of new extras. 
One leading producer has made no 
change in valve spring base prices, 
but base quantity, one size, carlots, 
is now 10,000 pounds against 600) 
pounds formerly. 

Philadelphia—Nail deliveries are 
far extended. One eastern producer 
is booked into June. The situation in 
six, eight and ten penny nails is es- 
pecially tight. Fence wire and barbed 
wire shipments are slightly more ad- 
vanced than they were; around four 
to. six weeks. 

Chicago—Wire producers are in 
about the same shape as in last 
spring’s sellers’ market. Peak op- 
erations are assured for several 
months, particularly in view of 
mounting demand for merchant prod- 
ucts from the farm trade. Jobbers 
inventories are scanty except in scat- 
tered items. Manufacturers wire and 
nails are sorely needed items; fencing 
and barbed wire supplies are tight. 

Birmingham—Wire products have 
firmed considerably in the last 10 
days. The building program locally, 
strong and well sustained, is a 
counting for much nail tonnage and 
unseasonably warm weather is re 
sponsible for heavy demand for 
fencing. 
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FINE FINISHES KEEP THAT 


RLS, 


ON REPUBLIC ELECTRO 
PAINTLOK 


The walls of this shower cabinet will continue to 
look new for a long time to come—because the 
finish is white synthetic enamel baked on sheets 
of Republic ELECTRO PAINTLOK. 


This chemically-treated, zinc-coated steel sheet 
ends the old troublesome problem of securing 
lasting paint adherence on a zinc-coated surface. 
It takes and HOLDS paint, lacquer and enamel 
without expensive prepaint cleaning and prepa- 
ration. It comes to you clean and in prime con- 
dition for painting. It does not rust in storage. 


Republic Electro Zinc Plated Prod- 
ucts include ELECTRO PAINTLOK 
and ELECTRO ZINCBOND in sheets 
and coiled strip, in various widths 
depending on the gauge involved. 


January 30, 1950 
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The tight zinc coating will withstand severe 
fabrication without cracking, peeling, flaking 
or powdering. And, should the paint film be 
damaged in service, the zinc coating protects 
against underfilm corrosion. 


Make sure the finish lasts on your product— 
use Republic ELECTRO PAINTLOK. For further 


information, write— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 









Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels — Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Pipe, Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, Wire 
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type "'SA” solenoid pilot operated 
single plunger control valves 





> smaller, shorter stroke solenoids — lower amperage 
> simpler electrical controls — high air economy... 


@ Small solenoids traveling through only a 4%" stroke 
move a small pilot valve plunger to apply air to the operating 
piston to move the main valve plunger. All operating parts are 
rugged, yet weigh only a few ounces. Reduced amperage elimin- 
ates intermediate relays, simplifying control circuits. Positive 
high cycle operation, without destructive impact, reduces main- 
tenance and minimizes trouble due to voltage variations. 2-way, 
3-way, 4-way and 5-way designs. 34” to 1” sizes, with bucking 
cylinder return. Send for Data Sheet No. 1611. It gives full details. 








Single Plunger Valves—for 
air or low pressure hydraulic 
service. Lever, pilot, cam, dia- 
phragm or solenoid operated. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 





Hand Operated Air Valves— 
wide variety of uses. 2-way, 


Foot Operated Air Valves— 
workman has both hands free, 
speeding production. 2-way, 
3-way and 4-way actions, 







3-way, 4-way neutral position 
and compound exhaust. 







Series “‘O”" and “OE” Vaives 
—for air or hydraulic service 
up to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid Hydraulic Valves—Up to 
operated. Y¥e"’ and %4"’ pipe 5000 PSI. Conservatively rated. 
connections. 2-way, 3-way, Yo", %", 1” and 1” sizes. 
4-way and 5-way actions. 2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 


uick-As-Wink 





Hydraulic Valves—Up to 


ated. Yo", %"", 1”, 1" 
2”', 2Y%a'' 3’ and 4" sizes. 













ontrol Valves” 
Manufactured by C. B. HUNT & SON, Inc. 


1921 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 87 


Cleveland—Plate sellers are active. 
ly seeking new business with demand 
from fabricators disappointing. Some 
of the sluggishness is seasonal, but 
lack of new volume business from 
the railroad car shops is keenly felt, 

Some ship repair work is being 
done and is providing small tonnage 
business. Tank fabricators are re- 
ported specifying in fair volume. 

Despite sluggish demand, prices are 
firmly established at 3.50c f.o.b. mill, 
which level was effected in Decem- 
ber and represents an increase of 
$2 per ton over the mill price previ- 
ously quoted by most sellers. 

New York—Plate demand shows 
little improvement, with most eastern 
producers making shipments in three 
to four weeks, less in some instances. 
Lack of important railroad and oil 
and gas work is the major factor 
for dullness. Important ship work 
also is absent. Distributors have 
brought their plate stocks into bal- 
ance, and are specifying on a reduced 
scale. 

Philadelphia—Plate specifications 
continue slack. Most eastern pro- 
ducers are having difficulty building 
backlogs. Delivery promises of three 
weeks can be had on most specifica- 
tions from three district mills. 

Pittsburgh—Most plate fabricators 
continue to make headway against 
order backlogs as tonnage involved 
in new inquiries remains disappoint- 
ing. This is particularly true of in- 
quiries for tanks, ship repairs and 
freight car construction. Order back- 
logs extend three to four months 
among the larger fabricators, while 
some smaller concerns have only one 
month’s business ahead. 

Chicago—Plate capacity is sold out 
through second quarter for at least 
one local producer. An important 
source of renewed pressure is the 
pipe line industry, but other con- 
sumers cannot be discounted. 

Birmingham—Plate demand has 
inched upward over the past few 
weeks. Plate needs, including every 
variety, are originating over a wide 
area in the southeast. Pullman Stand- 
ard has resumed productioin of cars 
at Bessemer, augmenting tightness 
in supplies. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


New York—Freight car activity 
has shown some improvement since 
the first of the year, although the 
situation is far from brisk. Most 
sellers of car steel anticipate no 
major buying movement in first quar- 
ter and are keeping their fingers 
crossed on second quarter prospects. 

Rail-laying program of the Missour! 
Pacific for 1950, which calls for ex- 
penditure of $4,703,720 for rails and 
accessories, has been approved by 
United States District Judge George 
H. Moore. The cost is based 
prices in effect Dec. 30, 1949. | 

Birmingham — Southern Pacific 
Railroad has placed an order with the 
Bessemer plant of Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co. for 2000 all steel box 
cars. The order is valued in excess 
of $8 million. 
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CLOSE TOLERANCE IS A “MUST” FOR 
WISSCO SPECIALTY WIRES.... 
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- You'll agree that holding wire to a tolerance of one ten- 
has thousandth of an inch and furnishing such wire commercially in 
few : ; 

ry a size as fine as .003, calls for extremely accurate dies and skilled 
ride 
nd- 
ars wire, our reputation is built upon this and other types of specialty wires 


ess 


craftsmanship. And, while we at Wickwire make all kinds of steel 


that must have high, uniform quality, perfect surface and close tolerance. 


You don’t have to be a carload user of wire to get special attention. We 
welcome small orders. Our metallurgists are ready to cooperate in the solu- 


tion of any wire problem. Our mills can meet the most exacting specifications. 









And our growing volume of repeat orders is evidence of satisfactory service. 






If you want steel wire of any size, temper, analysis or finish, send your order to 






Wickwire Spencer. We'd like to add your name to our list of satisfied customers. 


: WISSCO Wizz 





‘ A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
ard EXECUTIVE OFFICE 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 

0X OFFICES—Bsoston . CHICAGO . DENVER - DETROIT - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 

ess FIC COAST 


COA UBSIDIARY THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP., OAKLAND 6 
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Greatly increases the 
life of screw-head dies 


and plugs 


GO eee, E- 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED" 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
called for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 





K E Y S T © n E Special Analysis Wire, Setting 


STEEL & WIRE CO. New Standards of Performance 
PEORIA ... iUILLINOIS 
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Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 87 


Boston—New volume of carbon bar 
orders is lower with most users coy. 
ered through this quarter. Pressure 
for delivery of small sizes is heaviest 
and delivery in this range is most 
extended. Some larger sizes are 
available in four to five weeks. 

New York—Hot carbon bars are in 
fair balance. Consumers have no 
great difficulty in getting shipments 
within four to six weeks. By shop- 
ping around a bit they can do even 
better on medium and larger sizes, 

Pittsburgh—Most sizes of merchant 
carbon bars are available in six to 
eight weeks, hot-rolled alloy and 
cold-finished carbon and alloy bars 
within four to six weeks. Some alloy 
cold-finished standard specifications 
are available from stock. Automo- 
tive industry maintains its position 
as the leading consumer of bar prod- 
ucts. Demand is also fairly heavy 
from farm implement concerns. Cold 
finishers are experiencing fairly good 
demand from electrical appliance 
companies. Demand from screw ma- 
chine interests and fastener producers 
lags. 

Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, 
Pa., advanced cold-finished alloy bars 
$5 per ton to $4.90 per 100-pound 
base, effective Jan. 18. 

Cleveland—Consumer pressure for 
bar shipments is only moderate in- 
dicating that stocks are in pretty 
good balance. In hot-rolled carbon 
bars producers can give March de- 
livery. Cold-finished bars are avail- 
able in late February. 

Chicago—Larger sizes of carbon 
bars can be ordered for first quarter 
delivery, but for all popular sizes, 
mills are booked into next period. 
Mills are shipping close to delivery 
promises. 


Stainless Steel ... 


* Stainless Steel Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Mounting production 
costs soon may be reflected in higher 
prices for stainless steel. H. G. 
Batcheller, chairman of the board, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., told 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in Washington that “the price 
relief we have thus far obtained is by 
no means enough and we are pres- 
ently considering an increase in the 
price of stainless steel.” Demand for 
stainless has improved substantially 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 87 


Cleveland — Despite the open 
weather throughout this area rein- 
forcing bars are not particularly ac 
tive. Considerable repair work is re 
ported but most jobs are small, in- 
volving limited tonnage. Competition 
for those jobs that do come out is 
keen. Expectations are sluggish de- 
mand will be experienced until March 
when building seasonally expands. 

Los Angeles — Public construction 
remains the largest factor in_ the 
reinforcing bar market. Bids will be 
opened this week by the city of Los 
Angeles for a five-level undergroun 
garage, estimated to cost $5 million. 
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Structural Shapes... 


Struetural Shape Prices, Page 87 


New York—Public work is im- 
proving, although most fabricators 
look for rather restricted volume 
over the next few weeks. By middle 
of March, they expect backlogs to 
swing upward. 

Philadelphia — Structural fabri- 
cators’ backlogs continue to decline. 

The Phoenixville, Pa., producer is 
putting its larger mill into operation. 
The smaller mill has been in produc- 
tion for some time. 

Pittsburgh—Unusually keen com- 
petition in bidding on new inquiries 
indicates dwindling order backlogs 
among fabricators. In most instances 
fabricators not only are absorbing 
higher steel costs but are quoting 
firm prices at levels below six months 
ago. Mill deliveries for wide flange 
beams extend into April. Standard 
structural shapes and plates are 
available in four to six weeks. 

Chicago—Quotas have not appeared 
necessary on plain shapes but pro- 
ducers have accepted business well 
into second quarter, thus making the 
range of products for which new 
business can be booked for nearby 
delivery restricted. 

Los Angeles—Industrial growth of 
Southern California increased in 1949 
to a pace 30 per cent ahead of 1948. 
Last year’s total of $93,415,000 for 
new plants and expansions in Los 
Angeles county compared with $72,- 
181,000 for 1948. 

Seattle—Fabricating shop opera- 
tions are off seasonally. Some in- 
quiry for small tonnages is reported. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 90 


Boston—Although some merchant 
pipe suppliers are over-scheduled with 
shipments behind schedule, others are 
improving deliveries. Movement of 
secondary stocks are seasonally slow. 
Warehouses have held up merchant 
pipe shipments in scattered instances. 
More electric weld tubing capacity 
is developing in this area with a new 
mill operating at Wallingford, Conn., 
producing % to 8 in. tubing. 

Pittsburgh—A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, recently advanced wrought 
iron pipe $4 to $12 per ton as follows: 
ix points in sizes % in. to 1% in., 
3 points for 1% inch and 2 points 
for 2 in. 

Carbon steel tubing producers’ or- 
der backlogs represent four to six 
Weeks’ capacity output of pressure 
and mechanical tubing. Jobbers’ 
stocks of standard pipe items have 
been augmented somewhat following 
termination of industry-wide steel 
Strike last fall. 


Cleveland—Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Alliance, O., effective Jan. 24, 
announced adjustments in prices on 
electric resistance welded carbon steel 
mechanical tubing made from both 
cold-rolled and hot-rolled strip. 

Los Angeles—Although oil field de- 
mand has not improved, and large 
diameter pipe is in easier supply, re- 
quirements for smaller sizes generally 
remain strong. 

_Seattle—Demand for cast iron 
Pipe remains static with increasing 
Competition noted from other types. 
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HARD-DUR GEARS 
by tHorsburgh % Stel 


Wisin 


give 5 times the life and... 
at only 30% extra in cost. HARD- 
DUR Gears preserve the tooth form 








because they are made of the finest 
gear steels and are scientifically heat 
treated. They handle the tough jobs 
on which ordinary gears fail... a 
trial will prove that it’s easier with 


HAR-DUR. 


THE HORSBURGH & =o eo} 


GEARS AN 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 


U.S.A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 91 


Cleveland—Local warehouse order 
volume is improved though tonnage 
in some products is disappointing. 
Open weather has encouraged con- 
siderable repair work with resulting 
demand for certain steel items that 
normally would be dormant at this 
season. 

Philadelphia — Distributors are 
winding up a fairly good month. 
Some predict that business will be 
appreciably ahead of December, which 
was adversely affected by the holi- 
days. 

Los Angeles—Distributor activity 





has improved moderately, and in- 
quiries are in greater volume. The 
price situation, however, is confused. 
One major warehouse has increased 
most items, but other sellers have 
not followed. Price cutting is being 
done in the form of special deals. 

San Francisco—No pick-up has oc- 
curred in distributors’ volume and 
there’s no sign of an immediate up- 
turn. Customers are pressing for 
galvanized and cold-rolled sheets, but 
there’s little active demand for other 
steel products. Warehouse supplies 
except for those flat-rolled items are 
ample, and, in some cases, have be- 
come top heavy. 

Seattle—Heavy snows have re- 
stricted outdoor construction. Ware- 














BLAST FURN 


@ Thermal Expansion 
Goggle Valve 


@ Mechanical Goggle Valve 
@ Electric Plunger Clay Gun 
@ Double Shaft Pug Mill 

@ Sintering Plant Pug Mill 
@ Cinder Notch Stopper 


@ Stationary Wheel 
Pig Casting Machine 


@ Blast Furnace 
Cold Blast Valve 


@ Blast Furnace 
Blow-Off Valve 
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ACE EQUIPMENT 


@ Check and Snort Valve 


@ Mixer and Check 
Relief Valve 


@ Blast Furnace 
Stove Checker 


@ Fabricated Steel 
Stove Bottom 


@ Regenerative 
Furnace Checker 


@ Precision Table Feeder 
@ Ladle Skulling Hook 


@ Check Valve for 
Cold Blast Main 





PITTSBURGH 16, PA 


houses report slow business. Hot- 
rolled strip has been reduced from 
7.35c to 6.90c in line with mill re- 
visions on widths. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate sellers an- 
ticipate full production schedules at 
least throughout first half. In most 
instances, only a little business has 
been booked for April on a firm 
basis, since producers are booking 
only 60 days ahead. Producers are 
experiencing little difficulty in selling 
secondary quality items. Demand is 
particularly heavy for electrolytic, 
notably for beer and coffee containers. 


lron Ore Prices Advance 


Cleveland—lIron ore will cost more 
this year than last. Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. on Jan. 25 announced a 50 
cents per ton increase for 1950 de- 
livery. Other lake shippers are ex- 
pected to take similar action. 

The new schedule of prices quotes 
Mesabi Range nonbessemer ore $7.70; 
Mesabi Range bessemer, $7.85; Old 
Range nonbessemer, $7.95; Old Range 
bersemer, $8.10; high phosphorus, 
$7.70. 

Substantial tonnage of 51.50 per 
cent natural iron content ore has 
been sold at the higher prices. 

The increase is attributed to in- 
creased mining costs. Rapid de- 
pletion of open pit mines at the head 
of the lakes is compelling increasing 
reliance on higher-cost underground 
mines. Six times as many men are 
required in underground mining of 
direct shipping ore, as in open pit 
mining, and from three to four times 
as many as are necessary in produc- 
tion of open pit ore requiring bene- 
ficiation. Hourly wages on the ore 
ranges have more than doubled since 
1939. 

It is pointed out in the trade that 
even with this latest increase the 
price of iron ore is still only 55.6 per 
cent above that in 1939 whereas in 
the same period finished steel prices 
advanced 65.9 per cent, scrap 64.2 
per cent, coal 100.3 per cent, pig 
iron 116.5 per cent and wholesale 
commodity prices 96.4 per cent. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Pricos, Page 91 


Cleveland—Stocks of Lake Superior 
iron ore at 38,628,510 tons on Jan. 1, 
were down 6,157,959 tons from Dec. 1 
and 831,987 tons from Jan. 1, 1949, 
reports the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association. Of the total, 31,270,534 
tons were at furnaces in the United 
States, 1,273,371 at furnaces in Can- 
ada, and 6,084,605 on Lake Erie 
docks. 

Steelworkers’ strike in fourth quar- 
ter last year was the chief factor in 
the drop of 9,671,433 tons in consump- 
tion last year. Total use came to 
70,832,782 tons, of which 68,029,61/ 
tons were in the United States, 
compared with 80,504,215 in 1948. of 
which 77,661,343 tons were in ‘his 
country. December use increased to 
6.760,481 ‘tons from 3,520,027 in 
November. 
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Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 91 


Chicago—New schedule of prices 
was announced last week by the 
Chicago Retort & Fire Brick Co., 
this city, on fire clay brick. It now 
quotes superduty brick at $106 
against $100 formerly; high heat duty 
$86 against $80; intermediate heat 
duty $80 against $74 and low-heat 
duty $70 against $66. All prices are 
fo.b. Ottawa, IIl. 


Pigiron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 86 


Boston—Due to continued low melt, 
foundry consumers are not taking 
contract allotments of pig iron. Re- 
leases are expected to improve next 
month. Many shops have been able 
to go through January on inventory. 
Foreign iron is offered at Boston 
around $42 per ton, but only a little 
tonnage has been bought. 

Philadelphia—Early settlement of 
strikes at a number of AFL foundries 
in this immediate area, which began 
three weeks ago, is anticipated. This 
should result in a better movement of 
pig iron and coke. 

Buffalo—The leading merchant 
iron seller in the district reports im- 
provement in deliveries this month 
but foundry operations fail to show 
any pronounced betterment. Pig iron 
production bounced back to 8714 per 
cent of capacity as Bethlehem Steel’s 
Lackawanna plant reactivated five 
blast furnaces which were banked 
due to a strike on a switching rail- 
way serving the plant. 

Pittsburgh—Dwindling coal supply 
forced Crucible Steel Co. to bank one 
blast furnace at its Midland plant, 
leaving 40 out of 47 units pouring 
iron. Despite relatively poor opera- 
tions among jobbing foundries and 
those serving the railroad industry, 
merchant iron demand is expected to 
absorb the entire output of leading 
merchant producer throughout first 
quarter. This situation forced re- 
sumption of operations at the Struth- 
ers, O., furnace in late December. 

New York—Pig iron production in 
December was 5,183,584 tons, bring- 
ing total for 1949 to 53,613,779, ac- 
cording to American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. Ferromanganese and spiegel 
production in December was 47,131, 
bringing total for year to 592,564. 
Grand total for last month was 5,- 
230,715 tons, making 1949 total 54,- 
206,343. December rate was 87.5 per 
cent. That for year averaged 76.8. 

Chicago—Inland Steel Co. on Jan. 
19 blew out its No. 3 furnace, pro- 
ducing between 500 and 600 tons of 
foundry iron daily and reduced the 
wind on other units to conserve 
dwindling coal stocks. Carnegie re- 
ports coal stocks at less than five 
weeks supply and curtailments may 
= necessary in a relatively short 
Ime 

Cleveland—Merchant pig iron mar- 
et is more active in the Midwest 
than in the East. Producers are 
shipping steadily on contracts and 
are booking some new _ business. 
Foundry operations are reported im- 
Proving. Prices are firm. Produc- 
tion has not yet been affected by 
the coal shortage but curtailment 
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VAN DORN 


Weldments Feature 


* Strength 
* Uniformity 
* Economy 


Yes, Van Dorn Weldments are widely known for their 
outstanding quality—for they are backed by Van Dorn’s 
complete fabricating facilities ... experienced design 
engineers ... specially trained workmen. ..77 years’ 


experience in metal working. 


Consult us about your requirements —no obligation, 
of course. The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 2685 East 
79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Sead For 
FREE WELDMENT BOOK 


@ Profusely illustrated; 
describes the many advan- 
tages of weldments,and Van 
Dorn’s extensive facilities. 
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when 


it comes 

to fasteners— | 
can you afford | 
anything but 
the best? 


A good fastener costs 
very little more to 
buy than an ordinary 
fastener. 


But—anything but the 
best fastener can add 
costs in terms of 
assembly time and 
high reject ratio. 


That’s why it pays, 
for very little more, 
to buy good fasteners. 





Scovill Makes 
Good Fasteners 





Recessed Head Screws + Sems 4 

Tapping Screws + Standard SCOVILL 

Machine Screws + Special Cold LA) ' 
Headed Parts NS 


WAY a 
\( ()\ | FASTENERS 
\ i 


industrial Fastener Sa:es, Waterville Division 
Scovill Manufacturing Co.. Waterville 14, Conn. 









New York « Detroit * Wheaton, Ili 
Los Angeles « Cleveland « San Francisco 
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is beginning. Youngstown Sheet & | 
Tube Co. began to curtail at Youngs- 
town last week. 

Whether the increase of 50 cents 
per ton in iron ore prices for 1950, 
just announced, will be reflected in 
an advance in pig iron prices is un- 
certain. 

Birmingham—Pig iron production 
is at capactiy. Merchant iron melters 
are well booked and anticipate little, 
if any, slackening before next quar- 
ter. The recent price increase an- 
nounced by Republic Steel Corp. has 
not been followed by Sloss Sheffield 
and Woodward Iron. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 94 


Boston—Scrap prices are for most 
part unchanged, but untested by lack 
of buying. Especially dull are borings 
and turnings with top turning offers 
generally $10, although $10.50 has 
been bid for Pennsylvania material. 
Some scattered buying of No. 1 
heavy melting steel ranges from 
$18.50 to $19, with select tonnages 
bringing $19.50. Cast is in doldrums. 
Some larger users with inventories 
sold mixed cast, making partial re- | 
placements with No. 1 machinery and | 
textile cast at $32-$33.50, delivered. 

Philadelphia—Scrap continues to 
ease in some grades, although the 
undertone is definitely stronger than 
a couple of weeks ago. No. 2 heavy 
melting steel, No. 1 busheling, ma- 
chine shop turnings, chort shovel | 
turnings, mixed borings and turnings, 
punchings and plate scrap are off 
slightly. 

Buffalo—Offerings of scrap are | 
available within quoted price ranges, 
but the market is stalemated as con- 
sumers are withholding bids. Dealers | 
are shipping against old contracts | 
and are paying on the basis of pres- | 
ent prices to cover commitments. | 
They are complaining about more 
rigid inspection invoked by mills. 

Shipments have been resumed to 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant which 
was forced to suspend operations for 
a short period when the South Buf- 
falo Railway, which serves the plant, 
was hit by a strike. 

Pittsburgh—Scrap market activity 
continues limited to occasional pur- | 
chase of small tonnages through 
dealer channels with bulk of mill re- 
ceipts originating from customers. | 
Reduction of 25 per cent in steel- 
making schedules at one mill and 
threatened curtailment among other 
producers, due to dwindling coal 











-stocks, has dampened dealer optim- 


ism over possible upturn in February 
delivery price levels. 
Cleveland—Mills are showing no 
interest in stepping up their pur- | 
chases of scrap despite the possibility 
they may have to increase consump- | 
tion to conserve pig iron. Coke pro- | 
duction has been curtailed and a re- | 
duction in blast furnace operations 
may be ordered if coal shipments are 
not increased soon. Scrap supplies | 
are more than ample to support pres- 
ent steelmaking operations and are 
being steadily augmented by large 
receipts of industrial scrap. 
Detroit—Suspencion of all Chrysler | 
operations will put a dent in scrap | 
cupply here although immediate ef- 








NEW ARC WELDERS BOOST 
AC and DC PERFORMANCE 






aki welding, better quality 
welds, lower power costs, and 
simplified maintenance are furnished 
by a new line of AC and DC arc 
welders introduced by Metal and 
Thermit Corporation. 

Built-in capacitors for high power 
factor, wide current range for full 
rated output, and, fingertip, stepless 
current control for precise current set- 
ting are featured in the AC units. 
Available in 150 to 500 amp. models 
for manual arc welding, additional 
models for inert arc and automatic 
welding. 

Full capacity, rugged duty DC arc 
welders are compact, light in weight— 
half the size and half the weight of 
older types—and are equipped with 
simplified current control, automatic 
electrode selector. Furnished in 150 to 
400 amp. sets—motor driven, engine 
driven or belt drive. 

Descriptive folder gives full par- 
ticulars. Address Metal and Thermit 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





ACCESSORY 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





1 laecexeesiy pect the importance of 
proper accessories to top weld- 
ing performance, more and more fab- 
ricators are taking pains with selec- 
tion of accessories. Speedier, lower 
cost, safer and improved welding are 
assured when such items as helmets, 
shields, holders, connectors, cleaning 
tools and protective clothing are care- 
fully selected. And more and more 
fabricators—sold on M & T electrode 
and arc welder performance ~~ ar 
specifying the M & T line of “acces 
sories to the perfect weld.” For de- 
scriptive literature, address Met«! and 
Thermit Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Advertisement 
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fect will not be too serious. Car and 
truck output of the struck plants 
was better than 6000 units daily. Sub- 
tracting the resulting scrap tonnage 
from available supply of industrial 
material lends a bullish note to the 
price trend. 

Cincinnati—Mills are well supplied 
with scrap, but are accepting ship- 
ments. Buying lacks urgency. Found- 
ry demand is spotty. Prices are 
fairly steady. 

Chicago—Scrap men are optimistic 
despite the threat to steel mill op- 
erations that the coal situation holds. 
Prices On @ number of grades are 
higher, including No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel and cupola cast. Scrap is 
moving to virtually all district mills, 
although the troubled situation with 
respect to bundles still exists. One 
mill within the last week issued re- 
lease orders for shipment of their 
outstanding commitments. Another 
mill, however, continues to complete- 
ly boycott this grade because of 
quality. The big order for this ma- 
terial, reported to amount to 15,000 
tons, is understood to involve both 
1 and 2 grades. Some brokers are 
working on a 50-cent profit on No. 1 
and No. 2 heavy melting. Railroad 
material continues to attract higher 
broker bids than consumers presently 
are paying. 

New York—Scrap brokers’ buying 
prices are unchanged on steel grades. 
However, on No. 1 machinery cast 
brokers have reduced prices to $27- 
$28 f.o.b. shipping pint. Trading is 
listless. 

St. Louis—Scrap remains extremely 
dull with prices drifting lower. Mills’ 
stocks exceed 30 days supply and 
there is little prospect of heavy buy- 
ing before late February. 

Los Angeles — Undertone of the 
scrap market is soft, with demand 
moderate. Rejections are increasing 
under mills’ scrutiny for quality. 
Scrap collections are heaviest in 
months, increasing dealers’ inventor- 
ies, 

Seattle—Scrap market is slow with 
very little tonnage moving. Buying 
is hand-to-mouth. Prices are un- 
changed, No. 1 and No. 2 holding at 
$18. Bethlehem Steel Co. has pur- 
chased a limited amount of cast iron 
scrap and plans to resume purchases 
of steel making grades next month. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

3000 tons, addition to University of Washing- 
ton stadium, Seattle, to Consolidated West- 
ern Steel Corp., Seattle; Strand & Sons, Se- 
attle, general contractors. 

2000 tons, Sullivan Square reconstruction, 
Boston, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; M. DeMatteo Construction 
Co., Quincy, Mass., general contractor. 


1750 tons, state bridges, route 128, Needham- 


Wellesley-Newton-Weston, Mass., to Amer- 
bridge; V,. Barletta Co., Boston, general 
contractor, 


300 tons 


bus structures etc., for Bonneville 


Power Administration, to Berkeley Steel 
Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

120 tons, transmission towers, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Harrisburg, Pa., to 
ee Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
a. 

100 tons, mill addition, Precision Drawn Steel 


Co, Camden, N. J, 


: j Iron 
Work: Eddystone, Pa. 


to Belmont 


: STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
1800 tons, bridges in relocation project, Look- 
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e Ruggedly made to 
withstand severe use .... 
advanced designing in fan 
blades.... rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
.... well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck, Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 


pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery Since 1873 


PERKINS 
MAN COOLERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 





UDIES, and HEAT present NO 


Operational Problems — 






with this 
AIR CONDITIONED 
EUCLID CRANE 








Designed and equipped especi- 
ally for efficient operation over 
furnaces or other equipment and 
machinery where high temper- 
atures and noxious fumes are present. An air- 
conditioning unit removes dust, cools the air 
and neutralizes fumes with activated carbon 
filters. Other special features include: slip 
ring motors with glass insulation and thermo 
guards; protective baffle plate under trolley 
and thermo pane windows. 






Write for complete information 
and specifications. 






Side view of cab showing 
air-conditioning unit 
mounted above on catwalk. 





1364 CHARDON ROAD - 


EUCLID, OHIO 
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, Perforated Strainers and— 


J 











Hendrick is fully equipped to fabri- 
cate a wide range of products from 
perforated plate, that also involve shap- 
ing, forming, welding, riveting, braz- 
ing, etc. The pump strainer illustrated 
is a typical example. 

For such operations Hendrick has an 
exceptionally large stock of dies and 
patterns, complete tool equipment, and 
ample forming and welding facilities. 
Write for detailed information. 


Gi HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals e 
Deviants thatal Saete Manufacturing Company 
Architectural Grilles 


“Shur-Site” Treads and 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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Crane builders since 1903 
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rn We can design and build cranes to meet 

y any particular requirements, any span or 

We lift, and from 5 to 150 ton capacity. 
t. Cy That’s Variety with a capital “V’— 


but there’s no variety in the top per- 
formance of these units: they’re ALL 
top performers. Besides cranes and der- 


= 





il 
Y= ricks, we also supply structural steel, 
Lge steel buildings and gray iron castings. 


Please feel free to ask for our new cata- 
log: it won’t cost you a cent. 





BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Engineers « Designers + Fabricators 
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out Point dam, Oregon; bids to U. Ss. ngi- 
neer, Portland, Jan. 24. 

550 tons, state bridge, Carbon county, |’enp. 
sylvania; Pine Brook Iron Works, Scranton 
Pa., low on general contract. 

250 tons, Newberry Co.’s store building, Spo. 
kane, Wash.; bids in. 

150 tons, microwave towers, for Bonneville 
Power Administration; general awards to 
three local companies. 

100 tons, two railroad bridges East low canal, 
Columbia Basin project; American dg 
Co., Pittsburgh, apparently low, §25 343 
f.o.b. Gary, Ind. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
1000 tons, bridges and highways, route 128 
Needham-Wellesley-Newton-Weston, Mass 
to Amerbridge, to Bethlehem Steel C Vv 
Barletta Co., Boston, general contractor 





175 tons, addition to University of Washing. 
ton stadium, Seattle, to Northwest Stee} 
Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; Strand & Sons 
Seattle, general contractors. 

100 tons, water transmission line, lue Hills 
reservoir section, Metropolitan District com- 
mission, Quincy, Mass., to Truscon Stee] 
Co,, Boston; Gil Wyner Co., Malden, Mass.. 
general contractor. 

200 tons, sewage plant and facilities, Water- 


bury, Conn., to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York; F. H. MeGraw Co., Hartford, Conn 
general contractor. New England _Iror 


Works has been awarded 80 tons of struc- 
tural steel for this project. 

50 tons, city hospital addition, Brockton, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co.; George B. H 
Macomber Co., Boston, general contractor; 
50 tons, structural steel awarded to A, 0, 
Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


~~ 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

757 tons, New Jersey turnpike work in New- 
ark, and Harrison; bids Jan. 31; also 138 
toris of caissons. 

y turnpike work, Hudson 
county; bids Jan. 31; also 52,600 lineal 
feet of steel piles. 

Unstated, 14-story, $3 million Ione Plaza 
apartments, Portland, Oreg.; general con- 
tract to Republic Construction Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Unstated, 10-story, $1,280,000 apartment 
building, Portland, Oreg.; general contract 
to Reimers & Jolivette, Portland. 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PLACED 
250 tons, addition to University of Washing- 
ton stadium, (piling) to Bethlehem Pacifi 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Manson Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, general contractor 


os Pee 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
250 tons, system extension Tacoma; 12 anc 
8 inch pipe; Kendall Construction Co 
Tacoma, low $68,157 for general contract. 
Blackstone 


195 tons, New Jersey 


175 tons, 20 inch cast ion pipe, 
Valley sewage project, Providence, R I 
contractors letting. 

105 tons, 8 inch cast iron pipe, Springfield 
Mass.; bids in. 

100 tons, 10 inch and smaller; bids to Board 
of Regents, University of Washington 
Seattle, Feb. 7. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Louisville & Nashville, 52 diesel-elect 
motives, thirty-seven 1500-horsepow' 
freight units and six 1100-horsepowe 

engines going to Electro Motive 








General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
nine 660-horsepower switch engines 
American Locomotive Co., New Yo! - 
Missouri Pacific, 77 diesel-electric wits, 4 
going to the Electro-Motive Divisi Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., La Grange, Il!.. 19 
the American Locomotive Co., Ne b sec 


and 11 to Baldwin Locomotive 
Eddystone, Pa. 
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 B just the cleaner = 
com- sete ote 
Steel i : 
[ass., oy ou need 
ater- y 
New * 
pie Oakite Composition No. 97 is Es 
rise % an emulsifiable solvent cleaner & 

. that dilutes with water for use & 
kton, & in spray washing machines. BS 

B. H % ote 

ctor; *%  Oakite Composition No. 97 re- %& 

L.. 0, a moves buffing compounds... & 

8, ® drawing and stamping com- & 

pounds ... cutting and grind- & 

New- ing lubricants . . . mill and & 

, 138 slushing oils and other rust- & 

preventives . . metal chips 
saben ae and many other types of 
lineal dirt. 

— For steel, cast iron, brass, alum- %& 
con- inum and zinc parts of all sizes 3 
Los and descriptions, Oakite Com- %& 

position No. 97 provides: 3 
tment She 
itract * faster, better cleaning SS 

plus temporary rust 
prevention between 
machining opera- 

tions. ... 

thing- * faster, better cleaning 

= before certain pre- 

ot paint treatments and 

organic finishing oper- 
ations ... ee 

SS * faster, better preclean- 
i aa 8 ing before’ electro- : 
in. S cleaning and plat- 
ract. ing eee 
cstone i 
I % For more informa- 





FRE tion about Oakite 


Composition No. 97 write to 








Oakite Products, Inc., 34E < 
Thames St., New York 6, & 
nN. €. ts 
apcinizZe? INDUSTRIAL CtEay 5 
“ep, avict 
Als. il 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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NEW BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 
EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—General Electric Co. 


has purchased a tract here as site of a 
new warehouse for General Electric Supply 
Corp. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF.—University of Califor- 


nia will begin construction of a $5,8SS9,000 
branch campus, project to include five 
structures, 

SAN FRANCISCO—-U. S. Rubber has awarded 
contracts to Bechtel Corp. for construction 
of a $400,000 brick and office and 
warehouse building. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Utah Construction Co. 
has been awarded a $3 million contract for 
relocation of 11.4 miles of Union Pacific 
Railroad trackage and construction of 10 
miles of state highways in Washington 
state. The work is preliminary to closure 
of the Columbia river at McNary dam next 
October. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. 3arron-Gray Packing 
Co., a division of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
will build a $250,000 steel and concrete 
warehouse to replace a _ similar structure 
destroyed by fire. 


DELAWARE 

DOVER, DEL.—Baseline Mfg. Corp., pipes, 
has been chartered by the corporation de- 
partment of the Secretary of State’s office. 
American Guaranty & Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is resident agent. 

DOVER, DEL.—New England Steel Corp. and 
New England Steel Development Corp. has 
been chartered by the corporation depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State’s office here. 
Corporation Trust Co., 100 W. 10th St., 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the princi- 
pal office. 

DOVER, DEL.—Schacht Steel Ltd., steel, has 
been charted by the corporation department, 


steel 


Secretary of State’s office here. United 
States Corp. Co. is serving as principal 
office. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Delaware Power & 
Light Co. announces authorization of ex- 
penditures aggregating $25 million during 
1950 for construction purposes. More than 


$12.6 million will be spent on the Edge 
Moor power station started last spring and 
scheduled for completion in 1951 at total 
cost of $25 million. Another $3,660,000 will 
be spent on the new steam generating unit 
being added to the Vienna, Md., generating 
station; $2.6 million will be used to con- 
struct new transmission lines. A total of 


$4.9 million will be spent to improve and 
extend service to present and new gas and 
electric customers. 
IDAHO 
BOISE, IDAHO—Vernon Bros. and C. L. 


Electric Co. are apparently low bidders, 
$179,644, to Bureau of Reclamation for in- 
Stallation of equipment at Anderson Ranch 
dam. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO — Potlatch Forests Ine. 
announces general contract for construction 
of pulp and paper plant awarded to W. J. 
Park & Sons, Yakima, Wash. Completion 
is scheduled for Jan. 1, 1951. The com- 
pany will use hog fuel from its sawmill 
plants. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Michigan Tool Co. is erecting an 
addition to its newly acquired manufactur- 
ing building in Traverse City, Mich. 
DETROIT—Mohawk Zinc Corp., 7925 W. La- 
fayette Blvd., has been formed by Harry B. 
Aronow, 18425 Muirland Ave., to refine and 
sell zine products. 


DETROIT—Concrete Steel Corp., 1322 Michi- 


gan Bldg., will manufacture and sell build- 
ing materials; William H. Cook, 840 Wash- 
ington. Grosse Point, incorporator. 


DETROIT—Barton Steel Products Corp., 7170 
E. MecNichols, has been formed by Marion 
Kratze, 8315 Lincoln Rd., Huntington 


Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 
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of good treatment ) 
= satisfaction 





If you are a design engin- 
eer seeking success with 
steel components, you 
will find help towards 
your goal on every page 
of this 72 page booklet. 
Write now for “3 Keys to 
Satisfaction”—it is valu- 
able and it is free. 


Climax Molybdenum. Company 





New York City 





Please send your & 
FREE BOOKLET 4 


Woods, 
products. 

DETROIT — Peabody Industries Inc., 915 
Dime Bldg., has been formed to manufac- 
ture metal testing instruments; Edward E. 
French, 16825 Cranford Lane, Grosse Point, 
incorporator. 

DETROIT—Frankland Corp., 312 McKerchey 
Bidg., has been formed by James M. 
McKinnon, 130 Gladstone Ave., to manu- 
facture and sell heating devices and ap- 
pliances. 

NILES, MICH.—Davis Products Co., 919 8. 
lith Ave., has been formed by Howard C. 
Davis, 1652 Broadway, to manufacture and 
sell component parts of house trailers. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—A new warehouse and office 
building to cost approximately $1 million 
will be built on Spring Grove avenue by 
Joseph T,. Ryerson & Son. Plans call for 
three wings, each with cranes, and a unit 
two stories high for offices. 

CLEVELAND—wWeatherhead Co, 
250,000 to install equipment to make 
liquefied petroleum gas products. It will 
bring to Cleveland more than $1 million 
worth of production formerly done by sub- 
contractors outside of the area. 


CLEVELAND—Central Castings Co. Inc. has 
been chartered through attorney Carl W. 
Schaefer, 830 Leader Bldg., who said the 
new firm will represent an _ established 
manufacturing concern in sale of castings 
made of gray iron, aluminum, etc. Incor- 
porators besides Mr. Schaefer are RKichard 
C. Schaefer and Harold C. Schlenker 

CLEVELAND—J. W. and Jack Harwood have 
incorporated the J. W. Harwood Co., 1874 
E. 59th St., which they formerly operated 
as a partnership. The company is primarily 
engaged in manufacture of forging dies, 
and is planning to expand into other fields 
of the die and mold business. 

LEETONIA, O.—Lee Welding & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated by Homer G. Gett- 
man, Central Tower, G. E. Gettman and 
Herman Brandmiller, Jr., all of Youngstown, 
to manufacture and deal in steel, aluminum 
and other metals. 


for processing and sale of steel 


is spending 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Southern Railway 
System announces a 2-year, $3 million 


project to rebuild and modernize its John 
Sevier Yard. 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON—Fish Engineering Corp., M. & M. 
Bidg., has been awarded a $1.5 million con- 
tract for prefabricating a butane-asphalt re- 
finery. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 91) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28 75c, 0.10% C 28.250-28.5e, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5¢e, 1% 


*C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.lc, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 


load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. And 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1%Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 
25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
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REDUCED 
MACHINING 
COSTS 
RESULT FROM 
WISE 
SELECTION OF 
CUTTING 
FLUIDS 


STUARTS 
WISE ECONOMY 
PLAN 


provides 
the method 


Not just another spot check 
“oil survey,” the Stuart plan is a 
scientific appraisal of a plant’s 
over-all needs coupled with 
practical suggestions and fol- 
lowed through with a continuing 
technical service. 


Ask to have a Stuart 


Representative explain 
the WISE ECONOMY 
PLAN to you. 





p.A. Stuart [Jil co. 


2735-37 S$. Troy St., Chicago 23, ‘Il. 
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Since 1905 
Hubbard 
has been 
making 

PARTS 
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Consult us 
about them 


M.D.Hubbard §prins (ompany 


404 Central Avenue Pontiac 12, Mich. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE By 
OF ROLLING STEEL ._ .witheim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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"ARBOR PRESS” 
IN NAME ONLY! 


FRONTIER BRONZE CORPORATION SPEEDS MAN- 
UFACTURE OF ALUMINUM PIPE WRENCH WITH 


KRW MOTOR-DRIVEN ARBOR PRESS 





iy & 
a 


SEE HOW A LITTLE 
INGENUITY SAVES = 
A LOT OF MONEY! A special coining dic used in this standard KRW 


50-ton motor-driven arbor press removes burrs which result from normal 
manufacturing procedure. A simple operation which climinates the need of 
costly grinding and assures a free-running, tight fitting, adjusting nut. This new 
wrench weighs 60% less than conventional types yet withstands the same tests. 


THE CONVENTIONAL ARBOR PRESS has come « long 


way in the past few years. From such every day tasks as straight- 
ening and bending, it has grown into a full size production tool. 
Today — because of their low initial and operating cost — you'll 
find KRW Arbor Presses doing hundreds of manufacturing op- 
erations in all sorts of plants. A little ingenuity, combined with 
simple, inexpensive dies can save you money by releasing heavier, 
more expensive equipment for larger work. 

KRW Hydraulic Arbor Presses are available in varying sizes 
and tonnages, either hand-operated, air-operated or motor- 
driven. Tell us your needs... we are fully equipped to advise 
and engineer presses to do your particular job. Deliveries on 
standard presses within 10 days. 


NEW KRW 100-Ton Blanking, Forming, Stamping Press 
Batteries of these New KRW Presses are now in use in many 
manufacturing plants doing all manner of work hitherto handled 
on presses whose installation costs are higher than the total 
cost of these revolutionary KR W Presses. Write for literature. 


FFs eee ee See 
82 





K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on KRW Arbor Presses () 
100-ton Hydraulic Presses (_) 


k-R-‘WILSON 


215 MAIN ST.: BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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MARKET PRICES 





N. Y., freight mot exeeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

650% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35¢ less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Deliverec. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c 


Briquetted Alloys 
Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 


each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75¢ per Ib of briquet, 
cearload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.065c, 
Jess ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 


> 








| MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 23, PA. 





3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox ov iv and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, small 
size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
N { »u0e per pound of Mo contained. 


WO acl ’ 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
ner lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton iot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 

Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 
Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding 8t. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
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55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con. 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-S)ecia) 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., © 0.5. 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed (irades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
$3.10. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


Varadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per lb contained V,O,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained wW; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per lb of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% makx.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max.. 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per lb; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbotam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton 
lot, 2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb. 
less ton $2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6% 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 8-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lo! 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8% 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed. 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, tov 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7% 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 
11%). C.1. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; too 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagars 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19% 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00, 
f.o.b., Niagara Fails, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., wit 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowe 
to destination. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per car 
load, f.0.b. seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, % 
Siglo, Tenn., $65 per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per 1b, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 
Mo, f.0.b. Langeloth and Washingto: > 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of moly 
denum, 95.00c. 
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